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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Most Americans, we should suppose, were 
rather more amused than impressed by Dr. Ein- 
stein’s recently expressed post facto preference 
for plumbing and peddling. If in this country at 
least any restrictions have ever been placed upon 
the scientific explorations of the magnificent 
intellect of this estimable genius, they have 
escaped our notice. Neither has Dr. Einstein, so 
far as known, been denied access to information 
in which he would normally be vitally interested 
in the pursuit of his scientific inquiries. If it has 
been adjudged unsafe for the nation to permit 
one of his associates to share fully in information 
about what the military forces of the country are 
doing or planning, and if by implication at least 
Dr. Einstein is forbidden to impart such informa- 
tion of this sort as he happens to possess to one of 
his associates, the restriction thus imposed hardly 
seems sufficient to bring forth the lament which 
now issues from the mouth of the honored and 
beloved discoverer of so much that is vital in the 
field of physics. 





This latest outpouring of Dr. Einstein has, 
however, tended to bring once more into focus an 
aspect of modern life and modern politics which 
is baffling enough in some of its facets and un- 
understood and even unrecognized in others. 
History amply demonstrates the need for a very 
wide degree of latitude for the nonconformist in 
whatever field he may operate. This is particu- 
larly true of the nonconformist who is not only 
essentially a rebel against convention and conven- 
tional thinking but is gifted with originality and 
constructive creativeness. Much of the progress 
of mankind through the ages is to be credited to 
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A Look Ahead in Steel 


By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS* 


Chairman of the Board, 
United States Steel Corporation 


Forecasting a rise of from five to ten million tons in 
steel production next year, Mr. Fairless sees moderate 
gains in general business, with a still more rapid expan- 
sion in the late 1950’s. Says nation “stands at the gate- 
way of what promises to be a great scientific revolution,” 
which will require a radical change in the deployment 
of capital and manpower, and at least $300 billion of 
risk capital will be needed in next 20 years. Predicts 
large demand for steel arising from turnpike construction. 


During the past year we have come through what has 
undoubtedly been the most widely-advertised and the 
most highly-overrated recession that this nation has 
ever experienced. And now that the late lamented 

e Congressional campaign has been 

1» concluded, I think most of us will 

agree that the slump was surpris- 

ingly mild, so far as the national 
economy, as a whole, is concerned. 

The relatively minor decline which 
did occur was due, in the first in- 
stance, largely to the sudden relaxa- 
tion of wartime pressures upon our 
economy; and its most immediate 
and serious effects were felt in cer- 
tain heavy industries—among which, 
of course, was steel. As business 
dropped off in these industries, a 
secondary effect was evident in 
other segments of the economy, but 
this was much less severe. Thus, 
while the operating rate in steel 
fell 30%, the over-all index of industrial production 
went down only about 10%; and the effect upon totai 
employment, purchasing power, private spending and 
personal savings was even less substantial. 

So much, then, for where we have been. Today al- 
most every significant index of business activity indi- 
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*An address by Mr. Fairless before the 17th Annual Meeting of 
the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, Alabama, 
Nov. 17, 1954. 
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Business Qutleok for 1955 


By ALLYN P. EVANS* 
President, Lionel D. Edie & Co., New York, N. Y. 


In the judgment of Mr. Evans, the economy will grow 
4% in 1955 and the Gross National Product will increase 
about $16 billion. Says this increase will be built upon a 
solid foundation, with a rise of $9 billion in spending 
by the consumer. Sees chances of additional tax cuts 
which will increase consumer spending. Summarizes 
nature of 1955 business recovery as: (1) stability of 
capital expenditures; (2) continued heavy government 
spending, and (3) a general increase in inventories. 
Predicts “a changed economy dedicated to the consumer” 


The big economic debate in 1953 was the extent of 
the decline and where it would stop. The question to- 
day is how much will the economy recover in 1955? 

The answer may be stated in one word “growth.” 
Growth means an improvement of 
4% in 1955. Over a long period of 
time the American economy has 
grown at a rate of approximately 4% 
a year in terms of physical output. 

In my judgment the economy will 
grow 4% in 1955. That represents a 
Gross National Product (which is 
the dollar value of all goods and 
services produced within a given 
period, generally a year) in 1955 of 
approximately $370 billion without 
allowance for price changes. The 
present Gross National Product is 
approximately $356 billion, so that 
4% growth in 1955 equals an in- 
crease of $14 billion. 

Four per cent may not seem like 
much. It is true that the economy has, in the past, grown 
as much as 10% in one year. But those immense gains 


have generally been in periods of national emergency 
and have been accompanied by price inflation. It was 
not fundamental growth that raised the economy by 
10%; it was generally a period of artificial stimuli 


Continued on page 24 


*An address by Mr. Evans at the 34th Annual Meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, Chicaga, Lllinois, Nev. 10, 1964. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


STANLEY A. KITZINGER 
Reynolds & Co., New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 

Fischer & Porter Company 
Participating Preference Stock 


The’ participating preference 


shares of Fischer & Porter Com- 
an 
for 


pany appear to be 
attractive medium 
cated - invest- 
ors interested 
in well-se- 
cured divi- 
dend income 
plus the op- 
portunity of 
wide capi- 
tal gain over 
a period ot 


time. Al- y y 


though a rela- 
Stanley A. Kitzinger 


unusually 
sophisti- 





tively small 
company and 
virtually un- 
known to the 
investment 
community 
Fischer & Porter has all the ear- 
marks of a promising growth sit- 
uation. Serving a broad cross- 
section of industry, the company 
produces a_ diversified product 
line including process control in- 
struments, centralized control sta- 
wOls aS Well aS uata reduction and 
automatic systems. Concentration 
on research and development has 
resulted in the introduction of 
many important lines in the fields 
of instrumentation and automa- 
tion. The company is now manu- 
facturing chlorination equipment 
utilizing advanced design and en- 
gineering concepts which appears 
to have outstanding potential. 
Sales have increased 160% in the 
last ten years while profits have 
experienced steady gains. Book 
value has more than tripled in 
the same period. 


Background 

Since 1937, Fischer & Porter 
has built up an enviable reputa- 
tion as a producer of flow rate 
meters for the measurement of 
practically every type of liquid 
and gas, instruments to measure 
viscosity, fluid density, consist- 
ency, pressure and temperature, 
and precision glass parts for a 
variety of products made by other 
manufacturers. Operating through 
strategically located sales engi- 
neering offices as well as overseas 
subsidiary affiliates, the company 
is well situated to meet the grow- 
ing requirements for its products 
and services. The company is a 
leading manufacturer of variable- 
area type flow meters (rotameter) 


marketed under the trade name 
FLOWRATOR. These meters are 
particularly suitable for flow 


measurements and control. In ad- 
dition to designing control sys- 
tems for the process industries, 
the com.pany aisoO makes an eCa- 
tensive variety of instruments 
used by the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. The F & P Feedrator, a 
chemical feeder used for simul- 
taneously metering, controlling, 
mixing and dispensing liquid 
chemicals into liquid streams has 
also attained wide acceptance. 
Another typical company instru- 
ment installation is a unit built 
for a penicillin plant which meas- 
ures flow rates of raw materials 
used in penicillin production and 
also performs other key functions. 


Recent Developments 
The company recently acceler- 
ated its research and development 


program and it is interesting to 
note thet in the past two years 
its research staff and facilities 


have more than doubled. To meet 
the demand of industry for mini- 
ature instruments, the company 
has introduced a complete line of 
miniature-case, indicating, and 
automatic control industrial in- 
struments and it is anticipated 
that a sharp rise in orders for this 
equipment will develop. One of 
the most significant events in the 
company’s history was the intro- 
duction of a series of chlorinator: 
designed for municipal water and 
sewage plants, industrial use and 
for other purposes. The field of 
sewage and waste treatment 
seems especially promising. It 
estimated that there are eporoxi- 
mately 12,000 sewage plants in 
service and there is a strong need 
for many more plus a heavy de- 
mand for more industrial waste 
treatment plants. Possessing the 
dual advantages of low mainten- 
ence and reduced operating costs, 
the company’s new chlorinating 
equipment is regarded as one of 
the most important advances in 
the water treatment field in the 
past 35 years and is responsible 
for the rapid expansion of this 
phase of the company’s business. 

To fill the rising industrial re- 
quirements for practical and flex- 
ible data reduction and automa- 
tion equipment, Fischer & Porter 
recently acquired the Electrical 
Development, Company, Inc. and 
the Digi-Coder Corporation. The 
“Digi-Coder” translates. instru- 
ment readings into data which 
electronic computers can accept 
and handle, thereby establishing 
another automatic industrial proc- 


is 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

Pre-Tax Pre-Tax Net Per Part. Pref. Share 
Year* Net Sales Income Margin Income Earnings Dividends 

(000) (000) 

19S54__._.. $7,716 $643 8.3% $246,000 $2.12 $0.70 
1953 - -- 4,000 817 11.1 237,000 2.04 0.65 
2 7,937 1,255 15.8 364,000 3.13 
fees...... Soe 421 8.0 178,000 1.53 
a 3,200 90 2.8 54,000 0.46 ‘i 
ERS 3,622 314 8.7 188,00 1.62 ‘“ 
= 2,781 179 6.4 107.000 0.92 
= 2,428 93 3.8 55,000 0.47 a 
ae 2,353 47 2.0 28,000 0.24 ons 
a ae 2,967 244 8.2 64,000 0.55 


*Fiscal year ended April 30. 


**Based on 116,298 participating preference shares outstanding on Oct. 5 


5, 1954. 


BALANCE SHEET STATISTICS 


Current Current 


Working Plant & Total Long-Term 

Year* Assets Liabilities Capital Equipment Assets Debt 

(000) (oo) (000) (00) (000) (000) 
 _ $2,995 $1,383 $1,612 $1,190 $4,437 $400 
s953...... 2:03 1,380 1,323 1,162 4.053 450 
1952_____- 2,386 1,684 702 1,035 3,540 290 
Re 1,069 768 738 2,664 440 
1950 1,082 625 457 685 1,850 189 
1949_ 1,033 512 521 601 1,674 204 
1948 874 497 377 483 1.387 193 
1947 = 775 437 338 435 1,227 197 
1946. - 696 306 390 327 1,028 187 
a 660 515 145 440 1,179 156 


“Fiscal year ended April 30. 


oS SSS 
This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Fischer & Porter Co. Part. Pref. 
Stock — Stanley A. Kitzinger, 
Reynolds & Co., New York City. 
(Page 2) 

Carrier Corporation (A Security 
I Like) — Franklin T. McClin- 
tock, Vice-President, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., New York 
City. (Page 31) 
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ess. The 
received 


company 


has already 
substantial 


orders for 
either complete data reduction 
systems or system components 
from the Hanford Atomic Energy 
Works, the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and others. The Elec- 
trical Development Company is 
engaged in the manufacture of 
complete instrumentation systems 
and control centers for the con- 
version of measured variables, 
such as temperature, pressure, 
weight and voltage into typed 
records or other usecrui tors. 
The company’s Automation Divi- 
sion seems to be in a strong posi- 
tion to benefit from the general 
trend of industry to adopt meth- 
ods and equipment using auto- 
matic controls. 


Plant Facilities 

The company’s main plant is 
located at Hatboro, Pa., where a 
modern builaing comprising some 
136,000 square feet is occupied. 
The company’s Canadian subsidi- 
ary has expanded steadily since 
formation in 1949 and a new 10,- 
000 square foot plant north of 
Toronto is now occupied. Other 
branch plants are located at Los 
Angeles and Dallas while foreign 
manufacturing affiliates operate 
in Australia, England, France and 
the Netherlands. Less than 10% 
of the company’s business stems 
from export sales. The company’s 
net plant and equipment account 
has increased from $440,000 in 
1945 to $1,190,000 for the year 
ended April 30, 1954, reflecting 
frequent additions to plant facii- 
ities and equipment. 


Sales and Earnings 

In seven of the last 10 fiscal 
years, the company has registered 
increases in sales with earnings 
following the same over-all trend. 
Sales have climbed from $3.0 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1945 to $7.7 million 
in fiscal 1954. During the same 
period earnings have jumped from 
$0.55 per participating preference 
share to $2.12 despite an excess 
profits tax payment of $0.48 per 
share incurred in the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1954. In fiscal 
1953, earnings for each partici- 
patine preference share amounted 
to $2.04 on a reported dollar vol- 
ume of $1.4 miltion. For tne four 
months ended Aug. 31, 1954 sales 
of $2.7 million were registered by 
the company on which a net in- 
come after taxes of $0.71 per par- 
ticipating share was realized. 
Sales in the current fiscal year 
are expected to reach a recor’ 
high while the elimination of EPT 
coupled with increased operating 
efficiency and a decline in devel- 
opment expenses suggest that 
earnings will compare favorably 
with last year’s results. (See ac- 
companying tables.) 


Financial Position 


As of Aug. 31, 1954 the book 
value of the participating pref- 
erence stock of the company was 
equal to $13.21 per share, as com- 
pared with $12.16 a year earlier 
and $2.83 in 1945. The company 
maintains a sound financial posi- 
tion. Total current assets includ- 
ing cash of $288,000 amounted to 
$3.1 million as against current 
liabilities of $1.2 million—a work- 
ing capital balance of $1.9 million. 

Description of Participating 

Preference Shares 

Since practically all of the 115.- 

000 shares of common stock 
Continued on page 31 
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Income Tax Pointers 


Affe 


cling Securities 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, C.P.A. 
Seidman and Seidman 
Certified Public Accountants 


Mr. Seidman, after noting important changes made in the 
Federal Income Tax Law, describes the changes made in the 
law affecting income from dividends and from profits on 


sale of securities. 
interest into capital gains and 


Explains how te convert dividends and 


hew to treat “wash sales,” 


gives advice regarding timing of year-end sales. 


Though 1954 has seen sweeping 
changes made in the Federal In- 
come Tax Law, and as a result 
dividends will pay less tax than 

before, “‘capi- 


tal gain” is 
still a magic 
word. The 


reason is sim- 
ple. Individual 
tax rates can 
go to 91%. 
Corporate 
rates can go 
to 52%. But 
with a capital 
gain, Uncle 
Sam's maxi- 
mum take is 
25%. Hence, 
the big push 
is for capital 
gains. What is a capital gain? By 
and large it is the profit on the sale 
of anything other than the mer- 
chandise of a business. A common 
example of a capital gain is the 
profit made by an investor on the 
sale of stocks and bonds. Every- 
thing here will accordingly be de- 
scribed in terms of securities, but 
what is said will also apply to 
commodities, foreign exchange, 
real estate, etc. 

The rules for the security “in- 
vestor’ are different from the 
rules for those who do enough 
buying and selling to be a “‘trad- 
er” or ‘“dealer.’”’ Only the investor 
will be considered here—first the 
individual investor, and then the 
corporate investor. 





J. S. Seidman 


THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 

Because the tax rules on divi- 
dends have been _ drastically 
changed for 1954, it may be well 
to take a look at them first before 
treating the capital gains and 
losses. Two new benefits apply to 
1954 dividends: 

(1) The first $50 of dividends 
are completely exempt from tax. 
If a husband and wife own stock 
separately or jointly, the $50 ex- 
emption applies to each of them. 
That means $100 in total for both 


whether they file separate or 
combined returns. 

(2) On the remainder of the 
dividends, after the tax is fig- 


ured in the regular way, the tax 
is then reduced by 4% of the 
amount of all dividends received 
after July 31, 1954. There is one 


limitation. This reduction in tax 
can not be more than 2% of the 
year’s net taxable income. (In 


1955. the limitation will be 4% of 


the year’s net taxable income.) 


The dividends to which these 
two new allowances apply are 
those from American companies 


that are themselves subject to tax. 
Even then, the allowances don’t 


| _a 


apply to dividends from “mutual” 
insurance companies and savings 
banks nor to the so-called capital- 
gain dividends of regulated in- 
vestment trusts. 


How the 25% Rule Works on 
Security Profits 


Security profits go in one of 
two baskets, based on the length 
of time the securities are owned. 


Six months is the dividing line. 
Profits on securities held for 
more than six months (here 


called over-six-month profits) go 


in one basket. Procits on secu- 
rities held six months or less 
(here called  under-six-month 


profits) go into the second basket. 

For losses there are the same 
two baskets. The losses in each 
basket are netted against the 
profits in the same basket. If 
there is a net loss in one basket 
and a net profit in the other, the 
two are likewise netted. 

If netting one basket against the 
other leaves a net profit in the 
under-six-month basket, that 
profit is reportable in full in the 
regular way. If it leaves a net 
profit in the over-six-month bas- 
ket, there is a two way play, 
whichever gives the lower tax (1) 
a flat tax of 25% of the profit, or 
(2) reporting half the profit in 
the regular way. 

The 25% limit on the tax be- 
comes meaningful to individuals 
with more than $16,000 income. 
That figure becomes $32,000 if 
husband and wife are involved 
and they file a combined return. 
People with lower incomes pay 
less than a 25% over-all tax. As 
the lowest regular tax rate is 20% 
and only half the security prof- 
its need be reported, the tax on 
security profits for people in the 
20% bracket is only 10%. 


How Security Losses Are Treated 


If after netting the results of 
the under-six-month basket 
against the over-six-month basket 
there is a loss, then regardless of 
what basket it comes from, the loss 
is deductible, within certain lim- 
its. To illustrate: if the net on all 
trades for 1954 is a loss of $10,- 
000, only $1,000 of this loss can 
be deducted in the 1954 return. 
The other $9,000 goes in the un- 
der-six-month basket for the five 
years 1955 to 1959, to apply against 
the first $9,000 of any net security 
profits in those years. If there are 
no net security profits in those 
years, $1,000 can be taken as a 
regular deduction from other in- 
come in each of the five years. 
That absorbs $5,000. Nothing can 
be done about the other $4,000. 
Security losses of any year can be 


Continued on page 26 
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Specific Comment on General Cigar 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Leafing through a few current notes on one of the leading cigar 
manufacturers, with especial emphasis on a new process, HTL. 


There has never been a year 
when smoking was more discussed 
than in this year, 1954; but since 
most of the copy has been about 
cigarettes, it’s 
quite appro- 
priate that 
something 
should now be 
said about ci- 
gars — tradi- 
tional and 
time-honored 
adjunct of 
paternity, 
politics and 
Groucho 
Marx. Ever 
since Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh 
brought over 
a few leaves 
of Virginia tobacco to Merrie 
England, smoking has been an ex- 
panding source of enjoyment and 
contentment, with the male popu- 
lation going big for cheroot, stogie 
and perfecto. These assorted and 
aromatic cigars have always been 
somewhat more costly than ciga- 
rettes since the process of sorting 
and rolling leaves partly or en- 
tirely by hand, is obviously more 
expensive than machine produc- 
tion of cigarettes by the billion. 
All of which, no doubt, gave rise 
to the old expression “what this 
country needs is a good 5c cigar.” 
True, there are quite a few 5c 
items around these days but most 
of them are midgets, cigarillos— 
junior and slenderized replicas of 
the directors’ meeting, or after 
dinner types. 

Since, traditionally, the main 
preference has been for the stand- 
ard size cigar, what is being done 
today about producing ’em for a 
nickel? What forward steps are 
being taken to make these modest 
priced cigars more available in a 
market that for one reason or an- 
other seems to have become some- 
what more receptive to cigar 
smoking? We must give a little 
credit here to General Cigar Co., 
Inc. and for reasons we'll outline 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


First of all, a cigar traditionally 
has been made up of three ele- 
ments—filler, binder and wrap- 
per. It still is. One trouble is, 
however, that the wrapper, com- 
posed of rolled leaves, costs a lot 
of money; and many leaves just 
a little broken off, or irregular, 
simply can’t be used for wrap- 
ping .It isn’t that these leaves, 
fractured or fragmented, are poor 
or inferior tobacco; it’s just that 
unless they are in full panoply, 
they can not be effectively rolled 
into those sleek wrappings. This 
loss of use of all but the full 
shaped leaves has definitely tended 
to raise the price of finished 
cigars. 

The management of General 
Cigar Co. felt that lower cost tech- 
niques could be developed — and 
they decided to do something 
about it. They delegated to Dr. 
William G. Frankenburg, Vice- 


President and Research Director, 
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the task of developing a process 
that would make possible a new 
mild and fine flavored cigar well 
within the price range of the 
average Joe’s budget. After years 
of testing and patient research, 
General Cigar Co., Inc. now offers 
a new approach to cigar content- 
ment and low cost production—to 
wit and viz., ‘‘“Homogenized Tobac- 
co Leaf.” This is quite an advance, 
so let’s look at it. 


Dr. Frankenburg tasted some 
300 kinds of leaves, ‘and then 
sou#fht a catalyst that’ would 


mould them into'a synthetic prod- 
uct that would (1) make a good 
binder, (2) retain natural leaf 
flavor and aroma, and (3) adapt 
itself to automation and mass pro- 
duction techniques so that a cigar 
of familiar dimensions and popu- 
lar quality might continue to be 
offered at every man’s price, 5c, 
even in this era of inflation. Well, 
it looks as though Dr. Franken- 
burg has succeeded, and here is 
how he did it. 

Broken pieces of tobacco, leaves 
slightly frayed or irregular, to- 
bacco flour, and stems were placed 
under drying machines, then 
ground into powder and stored in 
a cooler. Then this pulverized to- 
bacco was mixed with a binding 
agent, poured into a machine 
which deployed the aromatic 
brew through hoppers onto a belt, 
on which it dried into a band or 
ribbon of uniform dimensions. As 
this new flat and_ribbon-like 
product was propelled by the belt, 
it was, in due course, wound in 
rolls and packed, five spools to 
the carton, weighing totally 30 
pounds. The key to the whole 
process is a General Cigar trade 
secret—a catalyst that makes pos- 
sible this Homogenized Tobacco 
Leaf (the HTL of the title) now 
being turned out at the rate of 
over a million pounds a year ina 
band twice as long as the earth’s 
circumference—50,000 miles. Gen- 
eral Cigar does not propose to 
keep this dramatic new process to 
itself; it plans to license it to the 
tobacco industry both here and in 
other countries throughout the 
world. This new HTL can be fed 
automatically into cigar machines 
and represents the most important 
major step toward complete 
mechanization of cigar making 
since the introduction of cigar 
machines in 1918. Better utiliza- 
tion of raw materials, and notable 
cost reductions created by HTL 
are now permitting General Cigar 
to deliver to an eager public its 
new mild, naturally aromatic and 
highly acceptable William Penn 
Cigar for the same old nickel that 
used to buy you a subway ride, 
a phone call or, in the more re- 
mote past, a glass of beer! Look 
for a big upswing in the sales of 
William Penn, the first nationally 
advertised 5c cigar, presented 
originally in 1922. (The nicotine 
content of HTL is but a fraction 
of 1%). 


This new boon to 5c cigar 
smokers is, however, but one of 
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the many profitable facets in Gen- 
eral Cigar Co., Inc., second largest 
American cigar manufacturer and 
purveyor of such well known 
brands as White Owl (10c), Van 
Dyck (10c) and the higher priced 
Robert Burns line. (White Owls 
have been accounting for around 
60% total sales.) 

Seven manufacturing plants, 
four tobacco processing plants, 76 
warehouses and several hundred 
acres of Connecticut Valley farm 
lands for growing wrappers, com- 
prise the production units, and 
provide vocations (and vacations) 
to over 4,000 employees. 

The investor may well view 
General Cigar Co., Inc. as a very 
durable and sturdy enterprise. 
For example, dividends have been 
paid without interruption since 
1909, a.period which includes two 
world, wars and three imajor de- 
pressions, Present indicated rate 
is $1.20 affording a yield of about 
5.4% at current common quota- 
tion, 221%. There are 472,982 shares 
of common preceded by 50,000 
shares of non-callable 7% pre- 
ferred which sells at 127. Long 
term indebtedness is $5,700,000. 

Cigar stocks generally are char- 
acterized more by market stability 
than volatility, and General Cigar 
has fitted into this pattern with 
its common in the past five years 
swinging between 15% and 25. 
General Cigar enjoys excellent 
management headed up by Mr. 
Julius Strauss, President. 

Earnings of General Cigar may 
dip for 1954 to around $1.90 per 
share as against $2.45 last year. 
This still affords ample coverage 
for present dividends, and 1955 
should be better, especially when 
you consider the new earnings 
potential of HTL. The company 
is well heeled, with working capi- 
tal around the $30 million level, 
and if you’re ba lance sheet 
minded, the book value here is 
about $49 a share. People have 
demonstrated a propensity to 
smoke cigars in good times and 
bad, a fact which has given cigar 
equities some repute as defensive 
securities (only bad cigars are of- 
fensive!). There is also, however, 
some forward motion in the in- 
dustry for, in the period 1951-3, 
cigar consumption increased by 
half a billion units. In 1953, 
6 billion cigars were sold ata total 
retail price of $560 million (which 
includes $464 million excise taxes 
and a batch of local sales taxes). 

Among shares in this trade en- 
joying good marketability on the 
NYSE, GCR appears as a worthy 
and representative issue of proven 
investment merit. 










COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





Nov. 28-Dec. 3, 1954 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 


Investment Bankers Association 


Annual Convention at 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 3, 1954 (New York, N. Y.) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual business 
meeting and election at the 
Bankers Club. 

Dec. 13, 1954 (New York, N. Y.) 
Association of Customers’ Brok- 
ers annual Christmas Dinner 
and Quarterly Meeting at 
Whyte’s Restaurant. 

Dec. 17, 1954 (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Security-Traders Association of 
Los Angeles Christmas Party at 
Hotel Statler. 

Mar, 11, 1955 (New York, N. Y.) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 29th Annual Dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

May 8-10, 1955 (New York City) 
National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies at the 
Hotel Commodore. 

Sept. 11-14, 1955 (Mackinac Is- 

land, Mich.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 
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Unique Financing Project 


—Tax-Exempts for a Fair Ground— 


By A. WILFRED MAY , a 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, NOV. 16— vestigation by the engineering, 


Unfolded here this week stands 
a venture unique in the area of 
bond financing. For it embraces 





A. Wilfred May Harry A. McDonald 


the tieing-up of a publicly-offered 
tax exempt revenue bond to a 
“colossal” World Fair type opera- 
tion. 

The project, culmination of a 
long-time dream of an Interna- 
tional Culture and Trade Center to 
beerected on an 1800-acre Biscayne 
Bay site 11 miles north of Miami 
proper, will be one part trade 
exhibit—displaying thousands of 
products, inventions and designs 
possessing consumer interest 
within the Western Hemisphere. 
Also will it be one part beauty 
—‘“‘keyed to the exotic, sub-trop- 
ical atmosphere of Florida,’ and 
including landscaping, sunken 
gardens and a canal system run- 
ning through the grounds, by 
which it will be possible to jour- 
ney through the Center by auto- 
matically-controlled boats. And 
finally—and surely indispensable 
to the garnering of sufficient paid 
attendance—will it comprise en- 
tertainment combining “super- 
Broadway entertainment specta- 
cles” with “flamboyant pagentry.” 

Surpassing in size and architec- 
tural modernity the Chicago and 
New York World Fairs, the 
Center project here offers as its 
basic purpose the expansion and 
interpretation of economic rela- 
tions between the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This lofty concept and purpose 
have received the official en- 
dorsement of the United States 
Congress, which as long ago as 
September, 1950 adopted a joint 
resolution stating “there exists a 
prime necessity for a permanent 
year-round, non-profit, self-sus- 
taining enterprise for the de- 
velopment of improved relations 
and trade with the Republics of 
Latin America”; and the blessing 
of President Truman, who issued 
a proclamation on Jan. 30, 1952, 
calling on officials and agencies 
of the Federal Government to co- 


operate with and assist the Center. 


That Little Detail of Raising 
The Money 
In furtherance of these lofty 
aims; and, on a more material 
level, following the bringing in 
of a favorable earnings report 
after a thorough on-the-spot in- 


construction, and business :.con- 
sulting firm of Ebasco Services, 
Lehman Brothers have agreed to 
act as managers and underwriters 
of the needed bond financing; 
with Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. as 
co-managers. The Lehman) firm 
is actively represented here. by 
William McGill of their munici- 
pal bond department. 


That Tax-Exemption Sweetener 


Decisive for the success of the 
financing, and typically, so, will 
be.. its’ enjoyment of, ex@mptien 
from Federal income taxation, 
which is presumably provided by 
the Act passed by the Florida 
State Legislature creating the In- 
ter-American Center Authority as 
administering agency of the State 
(“The Inter-American Center 
Authority which is hereby created 
and constituted an agency of the 
State of Florida shall be a public 
corporation having all the usual 
and ordinary corporate powers” 
—Sec. 25, Ch. 26614, No. 135, 
House Bill No. 412). 

To raise the $60 million re- 
cauired, both a prior-lien-on-earn- 
ings A and a deferred-lien B bond, 
wiil probably be used—akin to 
the Mackinac Island Bridge Reve- 
nue Bond setup. In the present 
instance the B issue might amount 
to $15 million, and the A bond 
$45 million, with the former being 
used first for clearing and con- 
struction purposes. 

While the interest rate and 
other terms are matters for fu- 
ture determination, it can be said 
now that the annual interest and 
service charges will take about 
$4 million; and the “B” tranche, 
in addition to a higher coupon, 
will enjoy a high call price. So 
the bondholder will at least in 
this instance, where there is some 
speculative risk entailed, gain his 
just privilege of freedom from the 
full abuse of the “heads-you-win- 
tails-I-lose’”’ debtor’s call option. 

Since the bonds must be vali- 
dated by the State Courts by 
March, 1955, and Lehman Brothers 
are subjected to a 90-day deadline 
after such validation, the issue 
should come to the market dfring 
the first half of next year. 

There will be no equity capital, 
all of the net income going to the 
State; to be used by it for bond- 
calling, ploughing - back and/or 
expansion. The ultimate form of 
indenture may provide for the 


allocation of earnings between 
these three channels to be deter- 
mined by an outside engineering 
firm, 


Tax Exemption Providing the 
“Venture” Profit 

The prospective “B” bond is 
referred to as “venture capital” 
here; the venture attribute ap- 
parently being derived from the 
comparatively high net income 
realizable by the upper-bracket 
holders. 

In operation, much of the ven- 
turing capital will no doubt be 
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derived from large businesses 
concerned with the development’s 
area — as hotels, airlines, and bus 
companies; with their profits ac- 
cruing in the form of increased 
business. 


H. A. McDonald the Mainspring 


A twin facet of authenticity, 
along with the identity of tne 
prospective underwriters is con- 
ferred on the project by the im- 
portant participation of Harry A. 
McDonald, former Chairman of 
the SEC and of the Recon- 
struction Finance . Corporation, 
who is now acting as the Author- 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


ity’s fiscal agent, and will be the 
first Managing Director of the 
Center. 

It was while he headed the 
RFC that Mr. McDonald first 
heard about the scheme in 1952. 
He then advised the would-be 
borrowers that it was something 
for private bankers—particularly 
with alterations in the set-up, 
which have since been made un- 
der his guidance. 

* * 

Surely this deal merits the 
deepest interest in its unique 
set-up as well as in the subse- 
quent course of its success! 
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The progress of total industrial output in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week expanded further, and at a rate that 


appeared to be somewhat greater-than-seasonal. 


However, com- 


pared with the similar week a year ago, production registered a 


2% decline. 


Continued claims for 


unemployment 


insurance benefits 


reached the lowest point of the year in the week ended Oct. 23 
and were practically unchanged from the prior week but 73% 
higher than a year ago. Initial claims in the week ended Oct. 30 
had a weekly decline and were closer to last year’s level than 
at any previous time in 1954; they were 6% below a week ago and 


9% above last year. 
mary metals, apparel, electrical 
dustries. 


New employment was reported in the pri- 


equipment and construction in- 


Unemployment, which showed a sharp decline between early 
September and early October, gives indications of having fallen 
further since then. New claims for jobless pay filed in the various 
states last month are reported at 1,055,000. That’s down nearly 
40% from the high point last January. A spot check of key indus- 
trial centers finds payrolls have expanded at many factories in 


recent weeks. 
= 


The spectacular rise in steel production still shows no sign 


of leveling off, states “The Iron Age,” 


weekly, this week. 


national metalworking 


This week’s rate, another new high for the year, marks the 


eleventh consecutive week the 


industry’s output has increased. 


Within the past three months steel production has zoomed more 


than 31%. 


Most steel producers expected an improvement in their busi- 
ness, but they were not prepared for the rush of orders which 
has in some cases buried their clerical staffs under an avalanche 
of paper work. At least one mill, says this trade authority is 


known 


to have turned down substantial orders for February 


delivery of cold-rolled sheets. The mill is reserving some space 
for old customers who are slow in ordering. Otherwise, it is 


booked up. 


Despite record production schedules for the rest of this year, 
the large auto companies are holding back on commitments for 


1955. The rush of orders for first quarter delivery 


is largely 


by small and medium sized firms who are alarmed by the tighten- 
ing market and want to make sure their orders are on the books, 


declares this trade weekly. 


ANNOUNCING 


OVER-THE-COUNTER TRADING DEPT. 


in charge of Bernard R. Keegan, for 17 

years active trader with the investment firm 

of Hickey & Co., Chicago. The new depart- 

ment offers individuals, banks and brokers 

a complete brokerage service in unlisted 

securities, municipals and special situa- 
tions, both local and national. 
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Security Ownership and 





American Securities 


By WALTER MAYNARD* 
Senior Partner, Shearson, Hammill & Company 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Maynard, after pointing out that common stocks are 
extremely sensitive to events affecting all sectors of the econ- 
omy, reviews the history of stock market fluctuations from 
1910, and discusses near-at-hand economic incidents that 
may affect the stock market and the investment opportunities 
that are offered. Focuses attention on securities of specific 
companies, and concludes that security ownership can be 
highly rewarding, and that America’s future is a brilliant one. 


We are here to talk about se- 
curities,and particularly about the 
most volatile, risky, and reward- 
ing type of securities — common 
stocks. Com- 
mon stocks 
differ from 
other types of 
property in 
that we are 
constantly 
made aware 
of their prices, 
through the 
press, and 
these prices 
constantly 
fluctuate. In 
reality these 
fluctuations 
over short pe- 
riods of time 
are unimportant; what is impor- 
tant is that a common stock is 
merely an almost unenforceable 
residual claim on the rewards of 
creative enterprise after all other 
claimants have been satisfied—the 
tax-gatherer, labor, management 
and holders of prior obligations. 
Therefore, the ultimate value of 
common stocks is extremely sensi- 
tive to events affecting all of these 
sectors. For this reason a real 
evaluation of the future of com- 
mon stocks requires a_broad- 
«gauged look at our whole society, 
and that is what we are going to 
attempt in birdseye fashion. 

First, however, to obtain a little 
perspective for our forecasts, a re- 
view of some events in recent eco- 
nomic history might be useful. 
Such a review will illustrate some 
of the principles to be applied in 
making forecasts and will justify 
the diffidence with which any 
forecast is made. 


First, to make ourselves prop- 
erly diffident, let us put ourselves 
in the position in which we stood 
in 1910. I don’t think that there 
was anyone at that time, viewing 
our small, unstable, European- 
financed economy, who could pos- 


Walter Maynard 


- sibly have predicted that in onlv 


30 years we would fight two world 
wars, bloodier and costlier than 
any wars in history, suffer one of 
the most severe economic convul- 
sions ever recorded in a modern 
state, and finally emerge from 
these wars and disasters richer 
and more populous than ever, the 
world’s leader, both in a moral 
and material sense. 


But let us assume that we were 
able in 1910 to form some idea of 
things to come, and let us next 
place ourselves in 1927. No one in 
that year foresaw that within five 
years this country, and the world, 
would see a golden era (illusory) 
and then unimagined disaster. 
First there was a great boom, con- 
centrating in the stock market, 
sufficient to excite the folly and 
greed of a large part of our total 
population. This mania for stocks 
carried the Standard & Poor’s In- 
dex of industrial stocks from a 
low of 94 in 1927 to a high of 197 
in 1929, an advance at the rate of 
55% a year! Once the bubble 
broke, the pressure on our bank- 
ing system brought about by the 
liquidation of this tremendous 





*An address by Mr. Maynard at an in- 


formational banquet held at Eugene, Ore- 
gon in the offices of J. Henry Helser and 
Company, 
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speculation plus other specula- 
tions, particularly in real estate, 
which accompanied it, resulted in 
the ultimate financial disaster— 
the closing of all the banks in 1933 
—and the stock index fell to 29, 


"= less than one-sixth of the high 


reached three years earlier. 


In our perspective-seeking re- 
view we should next place our- 
selves in early 1937 te look at 
what is in many respects the most 
unbelievable episode of all—the 
depression of 1938 — created al- 
most entirely as the result of the 
direct and indirect effects of un- 
wise government action. From 
the low point of 1932 industrial 
production in this country had 
struggled forward under many 
handicaps, such as the NRA and 
one-sided labor legislation, from a 
low of about 58 in the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index to 113, a level 
which was a new high record in 
this country, but one which never- 
the less, in the opinion of many 
qualified observers, was far below 
what we were capable of achiev- 
ing. For one thing, about 10% of 
the labor force was still unem- 
ployed. The monetary authorities 
decided at that time that the up- 
ward forces in business were in 
danger of getting out of hand, and 
a severe program of credit re- 
striction was inaugurated. 


Simultaneously, the Adminis- 
tration proposed, and Congress 
passed, a piece of doctrinaire leg- 
islation that proved disastrous— 
the Undistributed Surplus Profits 
Tax Act. This tax was a heavy 
penalty on that part of corporate 
earnings which was not paid out 
in dividends. Some of the advo- 
cates of this bill deliberately 
wished to weaken corporations, 
some felt that spending for con- 
sumption was the answer to the 
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problem of unemployment, and I 
am afraid that some of the Marx- 
tinted supporters of the bill knew 


exactly how destructive it was 
and advocated it as a means of 
preparing the way for the collec- 
tive state. The effect of the tax 
was to force much higher dividend 
distributions and a corresponding 
wholesale cancellation of the ex- 
pansion plans which the retained 
earnings would have financed, had 
they not been paid to stock- 
holders. Retained earnings are 
the most dynamic form of equity 
capital. 

As a consequence these two ac- 
tions — overly severe monetary 
restraint and the introduction of 
a disastrously unwise taxation 
principle—a business setback en- 
sued which was actually the fast- 
est decline on’ record—the,. FRB 
Index fell from 65 (néw basis) to 
43 in only nine months. Improve- 
ment set in, in the latter part of 
1938, not because of any action by 
our government, but rather be- 
cause the British, following the 
Munich humiliation, placed in this 
country extremely large orders 
for all types of armament. In 
retrospect, the folly and naivete of 
our government’s attempts at eco- 
nomic intervention is almost un- 
believable. 


At this point we have had ex- 
amples of two of the greatest risks 
which our economy, and there- 
fore the general price level of se- 
curities, continuously faces. The 
first of these is public overspecu- 
lation, which brought disaster in 
1929, and the second is the in- 
fluence of government, which 
again created disaster from a rela- 
tively sound situation in 1938. 
Government has acted unwisely 
from time to time since, the most 
recent example being the current 
attempt to regulate sales of na- 
tural gas at the well-head. 


Near-at-Hand Economic Incidents 


Proceeding with our thumbnail 
history, we come to two nearer- 
at-hand economic incidents, the 
principal manifestations of which 
were in the stock market itself. 
The first of these was the mild 
recession of 1949 when the rate 
of business activity declined about 
7%: the second was the recession 
which culminated this year which 
also produced a setback in busi- 
ness activity from high to low of 
about 7%. In both of these reces- 
sions, or in anticipation of them, 
stock prices fell heavily, and as 
the outcome proved, unwarrant- 
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The Road Ahead in Business 


By NICHOLAS 


E. PETERSON* 


Vice-President, First National Bank of Boston 


—_——— 


After reciting recent developments in the recovery from the 
low point in the recession, Boston bank executive states that 
though business is on upgrade, it is possible that it may lack 
steam to carry the momentum through the year. Says indica- 
tions are that business for the next year may range somewhere 


between 1953 and 1954. Holds, while nation is shifting from a 


super-boom, there are strong underlying forces of growth that 
will manifest themselves. Gives long range outlook for the 


[ pharmaceutical industry in which certain factors of growth 
and expansion are evident. 


Business is better. The low 
point of the recession was ap- 
parently reached last spring, fol- 
lowed by a period of relative sta- 
bility. Since 
August, there 
jaave been in- 
dications of a 


broad but 
gradual up- 
turn. 


Some data 
@re so slow in 
being reported 
that in many 
instances 
there is a lag 
of two or three 
months be- 
tween per- 
Sormance for 
the month and 
a record of what had taken place. 
Consequently, a trend can be un- 
der way for some time before it 
is generally known. A case in 
point is that of new durable goods 
orders to manufacturers, which 
for September were reported only 
about a week ago. These orders 
showed a gain of 16% over July, 
and were at the highest level in 
over a year. This is in sharp con- 
trast with the trend in 1953 when 
new orders for durable goods 
dropped 23% between May and 
September. The recent upturn in 
factory orders is encouraging as 
it signifies more work and pay- 
rolls, and also expresses business 
confidence. Consumer instalment 
credit has advanced for six con- 
secutive months. The trend of 
consumer credit is considered to 
be a good indicator of consumer 
confidence, and also a measure of 
his willingness to pledge future 
income to meet current needs. 

During the past year, inven- 
tories have been depleted at the 
annual rate of $4 billion, but are 
now leveling off. In some lines, 
inventories are on a fairly normal 
basis. When accumulation replaces 
Jiquidation, inventories will be 
Stimulating instead of a drag on 
the economy. Another factor that 
contributed to the business decline 
was the reduction in defense ex- 
penditures of $2.7 billion for the 
jirst nine months as compared 
with a year ago. The low point 
of defense spending was reached 


Nicholas E. Peterson 


in the third quarter. Since then 
there has been a moderate up- 
turn, and further gains are ex- 
pected. Expenditures by state and 
jocal governments in 1955 may 
show a small increase. Consumer 
expenditures next year are ex- 


pected to rise moderately to a new 
jiigh record 

Another encouraging feature is 
fhe latest report on _ business 
spending for plant and equipment 
According to the McGraw-Hill 
jiation-wide survey of prospective 
plant and equipment spending, 
preliminary data indicate that the 
outlays for industrial and com- 
ynercial facilities in 1955 will be 
above those of the $26 billion an- 
jiual rate estimated for the fourth 
quarter of this year. Should this 
jnaterialize, it would be significant 
since the over-all industrial pro- 
duction has followed the same 
frend as expenditures for plant 
end equipment during the entire 





*“An address by Mr. Peterson before 
the Financial Section of the American 
rug Manufacturers Association, White 
julphur Springs, West Virginia, Nov. 
12, 1954. 





peacetime period of the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

Perhaps some clue to the future 
trend of business may be had from 
a consideration of the outlook for 
the three basic industries—steel, 
automobile, and building. 

Steel mill activity has been ris- 
ing for the past two months, but it 
is expected that it will level off 
at around 75% of capacity, which 
if it eventuated would make the 
production rate for the last three 
months of the year 15% above 
that of the third quarter. The 
trade expects that steel operations 
in 1955 will be somewhat better 
than this year. 

Automobile production has been 
sharply curtailed in order to clear 
the decks of 1954 cars and pave 
the way for the introduction of 
new models. Dealers’ stocks of 
new 1954 cars as of Oct. 1, wer2 
down to around 305,000 units or 
the lowest level since September, 
1952. Dealers, at the start of the 
model change-over period, are re- 
ported to be in the strongest posi- 


tion in many years. It is estimated 
that sales of new cars in 1955 may 
show an increase of 5% over this 
year. 

The construction industry con- 
tinues to set new high records. 


Because of its many ramifications, 
several segments of the economy, 
including utilities, household 
goods, and appliances, are strongly 
stimulated by the construction 
boom. Expenditures for new con- 
struction put in place in October 


are estimated at $3.5 billion, bring- 
ing the total for the first ten 
months to $30.8 billion, or 4% 


above the same period of last year. 
The sharp rise in contract awards 
for September would indicate that 
at least the immediate future out- 
look for the building industry is 
promising. 


Will Recovery Be Abortive? 

While indications are that busi- 
ness is on the upgrade, it is pos- 
sible that it may lack the steam 
to carry the momentum through 
the year. The President’s Econom- 
ic Advisers admit the possibility 
that the recovery may be “abor- 
tive,” but point out that the gov- 
ernment stands ready to provide 


a “nudge.” The E’senhower Ad- 
ministration is now definitely 
committed to take the necessary 


steps to maintain prosperous con- 
ditions. This was indicated by Dr. 
Burns, the economic spokesman 
for the Administration, in a recent 
speech when he said that the core 
of government economic policy is 
that the government cannot 
stand aloof from the private econ- 
omy, but must be ready to take 
vigorous steps to help maintain a 
stable prosperity.” Dr. Burns went 
on to say that it wasn’t a question 
of the need of controlling business 
cycles but rather the nature 
of governmental action, its timing 
and its extent.” The Administ: a- 
tion has apparently accepted the 
responsibility that the business 
tide must be upward, but without 
inflation. 

The course of business and the 
Federal economic policy will not 
be upset nor changed by the elec- 
tion, since instead of a sweep for 
the Democrats as some authorities 
predicted, it was relatively close. 
Business reaction to the mid-term 
election of This 


was one relief. 
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was reflected by a _ spectacular 
gain by the stock marekt on the 
day after the voters had cast their 
ballots. It is too early to appraise 
the longer-range influence of the 
Democratic control of Congress. In 
the event of a renewed slackening 
in business, there will ‘likely be 
more pressure applied to adopt 
governmental measures such as 
increased spending for defense 
and public works in order to 
cushion the deflationary forces or 
to provide business stimulation. 


Indications are that business for 
the next year may range some- 
where between 1953 and 1954. On 
an over-all basis, the national 
product may show a gain of 2 to 
5%. In other words, it should be 
a good year but not a suver one. 
Competition will be rugged. 


Nation Shifting from a Super- 
Boom 

Fundamentaliy, the country is 
shifting from a super-boom stim- 
ulated by a huge pent-up post- 
war demand to a more normal pe- 
riod based more largely upon re- 
placements. Following a period of 
transition, there are strong un- 
derlying forces of growth that will 
manifest themselves. These in- 
clude pressure of population 
growth, including the great mo- 
bility of our people, congested 
highways, migration of industries, 
and technological developments. 
If we can maintain our economy 
on a sound fiscal basis, there lies 
beyond in the latter part of the 
1950’s and 1960's barring, of 
course, no worsening in the inter- 
national situation—another period 
of great dynamic development. 


Prospects for the Drug Industry 


The drug industry constitutes an 
important segment of our econ- 
cmv. Total sales in 1953 amounted 
to $4.8 billion, or 2.8% of the total 
amount of money spent in retail 
trade. Its proportion of the total 
in 1946 was 3.5%. The reasons for 
this declining share were the 
sharp drop in drug prices and the 


tremendous increase in sales of 
durable goods, such as automo- 
biles, household goods, and ap- 


pliances, and the like, whose pro- 
duction was stonped or curtailed 
during the war. For the first eight 
months, sales of drugs showed an 
increase of 2.6% over the same 
period of last year, whereas total 
sales of retail trade in the coun- 
try for the same period showed 
a decline of 1.8%. 

Like other lines, the drug in- 
dustry has its problems. Compe- 
tition is keen because of the rapid 
expansion and overproduction in 
the industry. This has been re- 
flected in a sharp drop in prices. 
From 1947 to September, 1954, the 
index of drug and pharmaceutical 


products declined by more than 
50%, whereas general wholesale 
prices showed a gain of 14%. It 


is expected that most of the ad- 
justments have been made and 
that conditions will become more 
stabilized. During the war period, 
largely because of the absence of 
German competition, the Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical industry 
emerged as an important factor in 
world trade. Exports of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations 
rose from about $22 million in 
1939 to over $281 million in 1951, 
or a fourteen-fold increase. Since 
then there has been a decline, 
with exports in 1953 at less than 
$217 million. This represents a 
drop of nearly 23% during which 
period total American exports 
showed a gain of over 6%. 

The reason for the decline in 
drug exports is the restriction on 


export licenses by the United 
States Government and the re- 
surgence of foreign competition, 


which will likely cut down the 
American share of world markets. 
although our drug industry will 
continue to be a dominating fac- 
tor. Another problem faced is the 
risk of obsolescence of products 
due to great scientific develop- 


Continued on page 34 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


= By CARLISLE BARGERON 











Your correspondent sits in the gallery of the great United 
States Senate and marvels at the struggle that is taking place, not 
over a momentous issue of war or peace, not over such an impor- 
tant matter as whether taxes should be raised or lowered, but over 
the political life of one Senator, Joe McCarthy. 


It is at once an amazing and a disgusting spec- 
Yet it is fascinating, a man with his 
back to the wall with the pack yelping and 
nipping at his heels but uncertain as to whether 


tacle. 


to move in for the kiil. 


There are a lot of lamentations from some 
Eastern newspaper and magazine editors about 
how the spectacle is costing us in world 
spect, in world leadership. There is, indeed, a 
terrible fear among them that foreign peoples 
will cease accepting our aid. But these gentle- 
men should do some soul searching. The re- 
sponsibility for what is happening is theirs. 

I have repeatedly said tnat it would be all 
heard 
I am convinced that one more hiss 
those who do not 
respect are 


right with 
McCarthy. 
from his throat about how 
agree with him in every 


me if I had never 


re- 





of Joe 


Carlisle Bargeron 


“soft on Communists” or 


“unwitting handmaidens of Communists” will cause me to burst. 


However. he did 


not seek the stature which has been bestowed 


upon him by the propaganda of these Eastern editors and writers 
and commentators; but having it forced upon him he has come to 


relish it, and to believe in it. 


He is now unquestionably way up 


in the air: in such a high state, in fact, that he is intolerab'e to his 


colleagues in the Senate and will brook no counsel from his 
friends. He is dedicated to a task which, he has come honestly 
to believe, may cause him to ascend into Heaven, like Elijah, 


in a whisk of smoke. 


This being the situation, he being so wrong and his enemies 
being so wrong, what is fascinating to me is the fight he is making. 
And aside from seeking to protect his own neck, he is currently 
serving to hold the pack back from Nixon, Dirksen and others 


whose scalps the Lefists want. 


It must be remembered that the Eastern or Dewey counsellors 
of Eisenhower were telling him back in the Presidential campaign 
of 1952 that the thing he must do to show that he was a “liberal” 
entitled to Eastern “liberal” votes was to denounce McCarthy. At 
that time McCarthy was dramatizing for the Republicans a very 
legitimate issue: that of the Democrats having coddled Commu- 
nists. There is not the slightest doubt they did that. 

In 1950, when McCarthy made his charges, before the Tydings 
,Cormittee, of the State Department being laden with Commu- 
nists. it is a fact that he didn’t know specifically what he was talk- 


ing about, 
why he shouldn’t repeat them. 


The charges had been made by others: he didn’t see 


It was a matter of destiny with him that when he made the 


charges he should 


be made famous overnight. 


It is a fact that 


whereas every one, or practically every one of those charges were 
old ones, charges made before by Senate and House investigating 
committees, he succeeded in cleaning out the State Department 
when the various investigating committees had failed. 


You would have thought 


then 


that when the Eisenhower 


Administration came in, after having cashed in on the charges of 


Communist coddling on the part of the Democrats, McCarthy 
would have been the fair-haired boy. 
But no, there was this Eastern-Dewey inf'uence in White 


House counsels still insisting that a way for Eisenhower to be 


“liberal” was to “do something” 


White House tried to do. 


to McCarthy. This is what the 


The result is that although he has come 


to be tremendously annoving and you wish you would never hear 
of him again, he is, in his own style, fighting like nobody’s busi- 
ness and giving his opponents the fight of their lives. 

To my mind, he has made a fool out of the hitherto unknown 
Senator Watkirs of Utah, regardless of how conscientious he may 
be supposed to be. Out of Senatorial oblivion this man had the spot- 


light thrown on him. 


And of the many charges, irresponsible and 


otherwise, which were before him against McCarthy, he picked 
out two of the most ridiculous ones, to my mind, because for the 
first time he had read in the newspaners that he was a very “firm” 
man, a man who would not let McCarthy run over him, and who 
unconsciousiy, felt he had to live up to the billing. 


Australian Bonds 
To Be Underwritten by 
Morgan Stan'ey Groun 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Sir Percy 
Spender, Australian Ambassador 
to the United States, announced 
here Nov. 17 that the Common- 
wealth of Australia expects to file 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission shortly a registration 
statement covering $25,000,000 of 


15-year bonds. There will be a 
sinking fund sufficient to retire 
50% of the issue prior to matur- 
ity. 


The public offering of the issue 
will be underwritten by a group 
of investment banking firms 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and is exvected to be made about 
Dec. 8, 1954. 

The ‘proceeds of this issue to- 


gether with other funds from the 
Commonwealth treasury will be 
used to retire $29,631,000 of Aus- 


tralian 5% bonds due July 15, 

1955 which are being called for 

redemption on Jan. 15, 1955. 
The proposed financing will 


constitute the first offering to the 
public by a foreign government 
in the United States market since 
1947 except for Canadian issues, 
The Commonwealth proposes to 
accept the 5s in payment for the 


new issue. 
A. G. Edwards Adds 
(Sne ! THe PINanctiaL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. Allen T. 
Brooks has been added to the 
staff of A. G. Edwards & Sons, 
409 North Eight Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Brief Statement 


Regarding 


The Amended SEC Acts 


By J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG* 
Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Commissicn 
Commissioner Armstrong describes the salient changes made 
in the recent amendments t> the Fed-ral Securities Acts. Ex- 
plains the amendments relating to the use of the short-form 
summary prospectus, and refers to the Stat2 securit.es laws. 
Calls for continued cooperation of Stat: securities commissions 
and the Investment Bankers Association, particularly in aid'ng 
the distribution of information to small businesses regarding 
the techniques of preparing and offering circulars and com- 
plying with Regulation A. 


On August 10, 1954, President 
Eisenhower signed into law the 
Admimmistration’s bill to amend 
the Federal securities acts. The 
.inendment 
* ght “ABe SAP 
83d Cong., 2d 
Sess.) went 
into effect on 
Oct. 10. 

The bill had 
been passed 
unanimously 
in both the 
Senate and 
the House. 

The act rep- 
resents the 
first amend- 
nents of the 
securities acts 
'Vinany years. 
Many previous efforts to improve 
the acts over the past 13 years 
proved abortive. A year of inten- 
sive work by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, advised and as- 
sisted by the SEC, went into this 
legislation. 

An important provision of the 
amended law will permit wider 
use of offering prospectuses for 
new issues of registered securities, 
particularly short-form summary 
prospectuses, during the so-called 
waiting period after the registra- 
tion statement has been filed with 
the SEC but besore it has weCuunie 
effective. Normally this period 
has averaged abcut 20 days. The 
SEC is presently studying the 
problems involved with a view to 
drafting rules to implement this 
provision of the new law. Infor- 
mation will be more readily avail- 
able to the investor before he ac- 
tually buys the securities. I will 
discuss this in more detail further 
below. 

The amendments also permit 
greater use of newspaper adver- 
tisements during the waiting pe- 
riod. This should make it easier 
for small investors all over the 
country to invest in new issues of 
securities, whose distribution has 
up to now tended to be concen- 
trated in a few cities having large 
capital markets. 

Other provisions of the new law: 

(1) Reduce from one year to 
40 days after distribution of a new 
issue of securities has been com- 
menced the period during which 
dealers must deliver prospectuses 
in trading transactions: 

(2) Simplify the information re- 
quired in a prospectus used in an 
offer‘n¢ that lasts more than 13 
months; 

(3) Keduce from six months to 
30 days after distribution of a new 
issue has been completed the time 
when a dealer can extend a cus- 
tomer credit on the new securities: 

(4) Clarify the SEC’s rule-mak- 
ing ?uthority on “when-issued” 
trading; 

(5) m:iminate from prospectuses 
summaries of certain trust irnden- 
ture provisions which have here- 
tofore been required, thus permit- 
ting simplified, r-ore readable 
prosnectuses for debt issnes: and 

(6) Provide simplified proce- 
dures for registraiion Of securives 
of investment companies, the so- 
called “mutual funds.” 





J. Sinclair Armstrong 





*An address by Commissioner Arm- 
strong Lefore the Denver chapter of the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Denver, Colorado, Nov. 10, 1954. 
—_—. 


Amendment Regarding Use of 
Prospectus 


I wculd like to discuss in a little 
more detail the amendment which 
I referred to a few moments ago 
designed to permit wider use of 
offering prospectuses for new is- 
sues of registered securities, par- 
ticularly short-form summary 
prospectuses, during the waiting 
yeriod. You have all been aware, 
{ am sure, over the years of the 
~pparent anomaly in permitting 
he distribution of “red herring” 
2rospectuses, which purport to 
give information about the secu- 
rity to be offered but not to con- 
stitute an offer in the technical 
‘egal sense. 

One of the original purposes of 
he Securities Act when it was 
‘ramed in 1933 was to provide a 
period after the registration state- 
ment had been filea wiin ine Stic 
and before it became effective 
during which prospective inves- 
tors ccu'd become familiar with 
the pertinent fac‘s relati-g to the 
issuer and the underwriting. It 
was in furtherance of this objec- 
tive of disseminating irformation 
about the issuer and underwriter 
Curing the waiting period that the 
“red herring” prospectus mech- 
anism and, more recently, the 
short-form identifying statement 
were devised. The 1954 amend- 
ment to the Federal law was in- 
tended to give a firmer statutory 
basis for this pre-effective dis- 
semination of irformation and to 
give the-Commission greater flexi- 
bility in permitting summaries and 
rondensations of the pertinent ma- 
terial set forth in full in the Fed- 
eral registration statement. 

The amendment in no way 
fects the legal provisions which 
have existed up to now by which 
the full statutory prospectus must 
be furnished at the time the sale 
(as cistinguished from the mere 
offer) is consummated. 

I would like to stress, with 
great an emphasis as I can put on 
it, the fact that the 1954 amend- 
ment coes not permit the pre- 
effective use of sales literature 
which hes not been filed with the 
Commission and processed by the 
staff. We have been disturbed in 
the post several weeks since the 
amendment became law because 
in several instances issuers and 
underwriters have sent out un- 
processed sales literature prior to 
effectiveness. 

The amended law was not in- 
tended to permit pre-effective 
“free writing.” This was a subject 
briefed by industry representatives 
end thoroughly discussed with. the 
Commission when we were Serv- 
ing as advisor and consu'tant to 
the Serate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in connection with formu- 
lation of the bill. The proposal of 
industry representatives that the 
Securities Act of 1933 be amended 
to permit pre-ef‘ective free writ- 
ing was rejected. A study of the 
testimony given both by Chairman 
Demmler of cur Commission and 
variou; representatives of in-u3try 
groups will, I think. c'earlv refiect 
that there was no miscurderstand- 
ing on the part either of the Com- 
mission or industry that pre-effec- 
tive free writing was not intended 
to be permitted in the future any 
more than it has been in the past. 


af- 


as 


(Hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U. S. Senate, Feb. 3 and 
4, 1954, pp. 8, 31: Hearings before 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 19, 1954, pp. 
24, 39, 52, 117.) 

When the executive committee, 
the conference committee, the 
chairman of all the national com- 
mittees, and the general counsel 
of the IBA met in Washington 
with the Commission on Oct. 14, 
this was discussed and we are ad- 
vised various industry representa- 
tives will submit suggestions in 
connection with our proposed 
rules to implement this provision 
of th> amended law. 

The Short-Form Summary 

i rospectuses 

The Chairman of your Federal 
Legislation Committee asked 
whether the Commission would 
take administrative steps to assure 
that the short-form su mary 
prospectuses intended for pre-ef- 
fective use would be quickly proc- 
essed by the staff so that they 
could be sent out to underwriters 
and dealers in the field promptly 
after filing. Such prompt admin- 
istrative action on short-form 
prospectuses would contrast with 
the administrative handling of 
“red herrings” the examination of 
which by the staff has usua'ly not 
been completed until the 12th day 
in the 20-day registration period. 
We assured your committees that 
every effort will be made admin- 
istratively to process the summary 
prospectuses promptly efter filing. 
However. I think yeu should real- 
ize that the flow of business into 
cur Division of Corporation Fi- 
nance is not anything we can con- 
trel. end our staff is limited in 
number. At some times each year, 


particularly from Feb. through 
May, our staff is under time pres- 
sure because of the proxy season. 
However, our imtentions in this 
regard are of the best as we are 
entirely in sympathy with the 
purpose of the amendment to fos- 


ter broader dissemination of in- 
formation about forthcoming is- 
sues during the waiting period. 

As pointed out in the report of 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, the amendment 
will conform the statute to the 
present practice, encourage greater 
dissemination of information by 
relieving underwriters and dealers 
of fears connected with pre-effec- 
tive distribution of written mate- 
rial, will make possible dissemina- 
tion of more accurate information 
to the investor than he now gen- 
erally receives, will not take away 
any of the protection heretofore 
afforded investors by the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, and will not 
change the liabilities for state- 
ments made or not made in the 
registration statement and pros- 
pectus. (House of Representatives, 
P°4 Cong., 2d Sess., Report No. 
1542.) 


The New SEC Act and the 
State Securities Laws 


Looking at these amendments 
from the standpoint of the State 
securities laws, we have made a 
careful study of possible conflicts 
with the State laws. Basically, our 
conviction is that to the extent 
“red herrings” and identifying 
statements were permissible under 
State legislation during the wait- 
ing period, there should be no dif- 
ficu'ty in. -nd, indeed, the States 
in all likelihood should welcome, 
tne use of the prospectuses and 
summary prospectuses which will 
be permissible under the revised 
Federal law. 

It appears that 37 States have 
securities laws which provide for 
the registration of securities and 
prohibit both offers and sales prior 
to the effective date of registra- 
tion. Notwithstanding the prohi- 
bition against pre-effective offers 
(as distinguished from sales) of 
securities. many State Securities 
Commissions have provided ad- 
ministratively for the dissemina- 
tion of information prior to the 
effective date of registration. 

To ‘the extent that any problems 
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May arise, it is hoped that they 
can be worked out through ad- 
ministrative cooperation without 
the States finding it necessary to 
amend their laws. I assure you 
that the SEC has every desire to, 
and will to the best of its ability, 
cooperate with State authorities in 
working out a practical solution 
of any problems which may arise 
in this field. 

Before I close, if you will bear 
with me I want to mention one 
other matter in which the Com- 
mission and the IBA are both con-- 
cerned. You will recall that the 
subject of the raising of -equity 
capital for small business was con- 
sidered by the Congress last year. 
A proposal to increase the exemp- 
tive amount under Section 3 (b) 
of the Securities Act from $300,000 
to $500,000 was introduced, but 
deleted from the amending legis- 
lation before it was finally en- 
acted. The Small Business Admin.-- 
istration is vitally concerned with 
this problem. The feeling has been 
expressed informally that many 
loan applications for compara-- 
tively small amcunts of money 
should perhaps not be for loans at 
all, but rather what is needed is 
equity capital. 

Recently, the Small Business 
Administration has _ established 
working liaison with the IBA and 
your Association has formed a 
Small Business Committee. At the 
SEC, we are cooperating with the 
Small Business Administration, 
hoping to use their facilities in 
over 200 offices of theirs through - 
out the country to distribute in- 
formation about the techniques o? 
preparing an offering circular anc 
complying with Regulation A. We 
think these techniques should be 
as simple as possible, and we hop 
we can dispel the ignorance an! 
fear that may exist around the 
country when anybody thinks of 
getting a small issue cleared with 
the SEC. Your cooperation, an: 
that of the IBA in this area, wilt 
contribute greatly to the impor. 
tant process of capital formatio. 
in the field of small business. 











This announcement is 











Dated November 15, 1954 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 














not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$50,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 


Thirty-Five Year 316%0 Debentures 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
ELAIR & CO. 








Due November 15, 1989 


Price 101.823% and accrued interest 4 








LAIR & DICK & MERLE-SMITH |, 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER | 
A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. |! 
AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION COFFIN & BURR R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
BACHE & CO. BAKER, WEEKS & CO. COURTS & CO. R.L. DAY & CO. ; 
GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON GREGORY & SON IRA HAUPT & CO. 
| THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY : STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
| SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
| November 17, 1954 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atemic Map and Glossary—Literature—Atomic Development 
Securities Company, 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


Atoms in Business—Selected companies which have a foothold 
in the field of atomics—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a circular on 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation. 

Canadian Letter—Fortnightly review of the Canadian Securi- 
ties Market—Newling & Co., 21 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Chemical Fertilizer Industry—Analysis in “Monthly Stock Di- 
gest’—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-lchome, Nihonbashi- 
Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Earnings Performance and Dividend Payments of Japanese 
Companies—In current issue of “Weekly Stock Bulletin”— 
The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 


National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
Over-the-Counter Stocks — Circular on 17 issues—Eisele & 


King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Rails—Bulletin—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


* * 


American Cyanamid Company—Analysis—Ferris & Company, 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


American Pipe & Construction Co.— Memorandum—Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Aztec Oil & Gas—Data—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an anal- 
ysis of Rochester Telephone and Hazel Bishop. 

Canadian Superior Oil of California—Analysis—H. Hentz & 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Carborundum — Bulletin — Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Central Explorers Ltd.—Memorandum—Reich & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of New York — Bulletin — 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Chrysler Corp.—Memorandum—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Circle Wire & Cable Corp.—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Continental Can Co., Inc.—Review—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin 
is a review of New Britain Machime Co. Also available is 
a memorandum on Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

Continental Casualty Co.—Memorandum—W illiam Blair & Co., 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III. 

Froedtert Corporation—Report—Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Harnischfeger Corporation—Report—Bear, Stearns & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

International Utilities Corporation—Review—James Richard- 
son & Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Man., 

Canada and Royal Bank Building, Toronto Ont., Canada. 


Kewanee Oil Co.—Report—Aetna Securities Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin 
on Chemical Products Corporation. 


Lamson & Sessions Co.—Bulletin—Frank C. Masterson & Co., 
64 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company — Analysis — In current 
issue of “Gleanings” — Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. In the same issue is a list of 
Growth Stocks and lower quality Railroad Bonds. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company—Bulletin (No. 181) 
—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Michigan National Bank—Memorandum—Blair & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5. N. Y. 
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Ohio Edison Co.—Memorandum—Josephthal & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation—Circular—C. F. Cassell & Co., 
Inc., 114 ird Street, N. E., Charlottesville, Va. 


Pacific Indemnity Company—Study—Bond, Richman & Co., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Analysis—Abraham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Public Service of New Hampshire—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Riverside Cement — Analysis — Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. — Card Memorandum — G. A. 


Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Texas 


Industries—Bulletin—Walston & Co., 


126 Broadway, 


New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on Emhart 
Manufacturing. 


Unilever N. V. — Memorandum—Model, Roland & Stone, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. — Memorandum — 
Newburger, Loeb & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





BALTIMORE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual Business Meeting of the Baltimore Security Traders 
Association will be held at the Park Plaza on Dec. 3 at 5:30 p.m. 
The Nominating Committee composed of J. Wilmer Butler, 
Baker, Watts & Co., Chairman, and Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. 





Wm. C. Roberts, Jr. 





Joseph G. Strohmer 





Harry J. Niemeyer 


& Boyce, Alison M. Berry, Robert Garrett & Sons, Leo Kriegel, 
and Bernard E. Eberwein, Alex. Brown & Sons, submitted the 


following slate: 


President—William S. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & Co. 
Vice-President—Joseph G. Strohmer, John C. Legg & Co. 


Secretary—Chester N. Martin, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Treasurer—Harry J. Niemeyer, Robert Garrett & Sons. 
Board of Governers: (3-year Term, Expiring 1957)—Howard 


L. Kellerman, Alex. Brown & Sons; Preston A. 


Miller & Co. 


Taylor, Mead, 


The Entertainment Committee has arranged a Free Dinner 
and Beer Party for this meeting, and requests that members notify 
them promptly whether they plan to attend. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association will hold their annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers on Friday, Dec. 3, at 5 p.m., 


at the Bankers Club. 








Minneapolis Assoc. Add 


(Special to Tue Finamctat Curonicie) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ada S. 
Jalio, Edmund M. Rooney and 
Richard H. Yetka have become 
connected with Minneapolis As- 
sociates, Inc., Rand Tower. 


Two With Mercantile Trust 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Edward H. 
Nesbitt and Henry N. Schweppe 
have become affiliated with Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, 721 Locust 
Street. 


Joins Scherck, Richter 


(Special to Tue Frnancirat Curonicie) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Sam D. Gia- 
nino is now with Scherck, Rich- 
ter Company, 320 North Fourth 


Street, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


With Townsend, Dabney 


(Special to THe Pinanciat Cmronricie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Milton E. 
Prevost has become connected 
with Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, 
30 State Street, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. 








Available 





For Dealers only 


“Highlights” No. 28 


ATOMS IN BUSINESS 
TROSTER. 

HA 2- Members: N. ¥ 
2400 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER & Co. 


ecurity Dealers Association 


NY I- 
376 








Nomura Securities 
€o., Ztd. 


Member N.A.S.D 
Broker and Dealer 


Material and Consultation 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 
without obligation 
61 Breadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0187 
Head Office Tokyo 

















DEPENDABLE MARKETS 
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DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 





Hubert Atwater With 
Wood, Walker & Go. 








Hubert F. Atwater 


Hubert F. Atwater has become 
associated with Wood, Walker & 
Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 


- » Stock Exchange. Mr. Atwater was 
+ formerty swith Gammack & Co., 


and prior thier@te with J. G. White 
& Company, inc. 


Oscar Dooly Opens 
Over-Counter Dept. 


MIAMI, Fla.—Oscar E. Dooly & 
Co., Ingraham’ Building, an- 
nounce the opening of a new 
over-the-counter trading depart- 
ment in charge of Bernard R. 
Keegan. Mr. Keegan for the past 
17 years has been a trader with 
Hickey & Co., of Chicago. 

The new department will offer 
individuals, banks and brokers a 
complete brokerage service in un- 
listed securities, municipals and 
special situations, both local and 
national. 


Charles E. Doyle With 
Hoppin Bros. & Co. 


Charles E. Doyle has become 
associated with Hoppin Bros & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


John H. Lewis Go. to 
Admit B. B. Griffith 


John H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Dec. 1 will admit Ben Barret 
Griffith of Colorado Springs to 
partnership in their firm. 


Two With Daniel Weston 


(Special to Tue FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif — Jo- 
seph J. Geraldine and Edgar J. 
Krogman have become affiliated 
with Daniel D. Weston & Co. 
118 South Beverly Drive. 


Standard Inv. Co. Adds 
(Special to Tue FInanciat Curonicie) 
PASADENA, Calif.—Louis Fine 
has become connected with Stand- 
ard Investment Co. of California, 
721 East Union Street. 


Joins Neal Kellogg 


(Specia]) to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 
WOODLAND, Calif. — Charles 
R. Renner is now with Neal Kel- 
logg, 607 North Street. 
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GABRIEL 
SECURITIES 


3420 BERGENLINE AVENUE 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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ORIGINATORS 
AND UNDERWRITERS 


CORPORATE AND 
PUBLIC FINANCING 
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Petrochemical Growth: Will It 


Affect Oil and Gas Production? 


By T. G. HUGHES* 


President, Oronite Chemical Company, 
San Francisco, California 


Mr. Hughes reviews the rapid strides in the petrochemical 
industry since its beginning in 1920, and points out the pos- 
sibilities of further development. Lists as vital factors in 
selecting a chemical plant location: (1) low costs; (2) long- 
ramge raw material supplies; (3) market accessibility; and 
(4) local considerations, such as labor, utilities and land costs. 
Points out industrial oil producers will find the petrochemical 
industry a good customer, but adds that the volume of petrol- 
eum consumed in their output is too small to have a significant 
effect on oil or gas consumption. 


In recent months I feel certain Today you can buy everything 
that you have all been hearing from polyethylene squeeze bottles 
and reading a great deal about the to sports cars molded from petro- 
swift and widespread expansion of chemical plastics. Although their 
one of this country’s new indus- growth has been spectacular, their 
tries—the petrochemical industry. consumption in pounds is still less 
The name itself—coined by some than 1% that of other structural 
enterprising ad man—has a fine materials, which leaves consider- 
ring of promise. It connotes the able room for expansion. 
mating of two great industries— Dacron (du Pont trademark), 
petroleum and chemical—to give polyester fiber, and most of the 
birth to a wholly new realm of new synthetic fibers coming into 
enterprise. wider use are petroleum deriva- 

From its beginning in the 1920’s tives. Their advantages, such as 
the petrochemical industry has resistance to wrinkling, long wear, 
grown to a business with an in- and appearance, are making them 
vestment of some $3 billion. One increasingly popular. By way of 
hundred seventy-six companies illustration, Fig. 3 [Omitted—Ed. | 
are operating, or have planned, plots the growth of synthetic 
322 plants in the United States fibers against the natural fibers 
and Canada. Of these 62 are pe- such as cotton and wool. 
troleum companies, 102 are chem- Rayon is not included in the 
ical companies, and 12 are joint synthetic-fiber statistics, as it is 
ventures. Investment houses, a jargely derived from wood pulp. 
good barometer, consider petro- [et me caution you against trying 
chemicals one of the best growth to extrapolate the synthetic-fiber 
industries with good future re- cyrye and reach the conclusion 
turns promised in relation to the ¢nat cotton will be displaced by 


risk. - : 
: a , petrochemical fibers before 1970! 
With all of ._- - me) you Although the consumption of syn- 
might conclude that petrochemi- thetic fibers is about 200 million 
cals bid fair to alter the traditional pounds, it is still only 4% of cot- 
markets for crude oil Pe &aS. ton consumption. As the percent- 
You might even say it’s beginning age rises, the rate of growth will 
to look as though the petrochemi- undoubtedly slacken. 
cals tail, before too long, will be 
wagging the petroleum dog. If 


‘fi —synthetic rubber, gasoline and 

2 ir coiee’ aedematen lubricating-oil additives, paint, in- 
But let’s take a closer, more criti- secticides, and medicines, to name 
cal look at our petrochemicals tail 2 few. The variety of products 
and see just how strong it is, how and the untapped potential cap- 
influential it figures to become. ture the imagination. A luncheon 

First of all, what makes petro- speaker in our area is making a 
chemicals so attractive to inves- Dit talking about chemicals that 
tors and, of course, in their final COMe Out of petroleum’s “magic 
forms, to consumers? Taking a barrel. 
few of the more outstanding ex- = wij) Petrochemicals Affect 
amples, consider first the synthetic Oil Business? 
detergents. This industry, you will ° : 
recall, had its big start immedi- ,,,BUt stripped of the yg type 
ately following World War II illuminated in the cold light re- 
when the base material now used flected by a silver dollar—what 
in practically all of the synthetic @ffect is all this going to have on 
detergents was developed from ate ae De oo ot 
petroleum. The excellent cleaning PrOCUCINE 01 e° Gas: 20 + acing 
ability of the products, and par- that, consider the basic charac- 
ticularly their resistance to hard teristics that many petrochemicals 
water—no soap scum—give them have a Ce 
rapid acceptance by the house- First, they derive their value 
wives. Fig. 1 [Omitted—Ed.] and their utility, not from the in- 
shows the history of their rise in trinsic value of the raw material 
popularity. from which they originate, but 


: from complex and costly manu- 
roducts, you may re- ; 
sain ne nme colienaatins for facturing processes. Second, al- 
ashin ” dishes In 1948-1949 the though we refer to these chemi- 
poten aanestas developed special cals as petro chemicals, many can 
formulations that extended their P¢ gee just ol pe 
to the washing-machine field, from alternate raw materials such 
a: tas now nearly 60% of the 25 wood, coal, and even molasses. 
soap company sales are based on A ,clatic example is duPont 
petroleum-derived synthetic de- y dint ere at “hei 
tergents. Of course, the rate of Meclate chemical is being pro- 
increase is slowing ‘down appre- duced from six different sources, 
ciably as the line approaches the ** indicated in Table I. 
total soap and detergent sales. TABLE I 
Petrochemicals are assuming Nylon Raw Materials 


major importance in the plastic memneteiiitibeates ete: Siiatentes 
field. From Fig. 2 [Omitted—Ed.| 


‘ ioetion tenv Natural gas Butane 
it will be seen that p ye" “its Gasoline fraction Cyclohexane 
also been a rapid-growth industry. ©.) tar Benzene 
It is reasonable to expect the Oat hulls ) 
growth will continue in those ap- Corn cobs \Furfural 


plications where aged — Sugar-cane bagasse 
ies justify their higher cost. : cae 
a sana : Now, because the price is favor- 
*A paper presented to a Group Session able, oil and natural gas are pull- 
of the Division of spo at ‘. — ing ahead of alternate raw ma- 
Annual Meeting of the American Petrol- ge peg tse ye ym 
eum Institute, Chicago, Lll., Nov. 9, 1954. terials in many lines of chemical 








production—nylon among them. the 


This following tabulation lists from petroleum and the alternate 
some other ieading products and sources. 


oil and gas producers should be 
clear, I believe; and it is this: 
The prosperity of the petrochemi- 
cal industry depends fundamen- 
tally upon big-volume, low-cost small percentage of 
sources of raw materials. 


right. If the value of crude oil or 
natural gas reaches the point 
where the alternate raw materials 
can come back strongly into the 
picture, then the petrochemical 
industry will begin to tail off and 
we'll see a booming coal-chemical 
industry, or a molasses-chemical 
industry—or a corn-cob-chemical 
industry—whatever happens to be 
cheapest. In short, I submit that 
very few oil and gas producers 
are going to wax very prosperous 
solely on account of the growth 
in petrochemicals. 


of wielding a wet blanket, I hasten 
to add that this does not mean 
that Some producers — those who 
are properly located and have suf- ; , 
You find petroleum chemicals ficient long-range reserves—will Chemical products are involved. 
that’s really the case, it should in almost every field of use today not be able to profit from doing 


percentages manufactured 


Percent Now 
Produced from 


Chemical Petroleum Alternate Raw Material 

Ammonia 85 Coal 

Methyl alcohol (formerly 

called wood alcohol) 80 Coal and wood 
Ethyl alcohol 57 Molasses and other agri- 
cultural products 

Toluene 60 Coal 

Xylene 86 Coal 


Each of these products, 30 years business with the petrochemical 


ago, was manufactured entirely industry. 
from materials other than pe- 
troleum. So that gives an idea of then, are: Which petrochemical 
how far petroleum has come in markets will oil and gas producers 
this competition. 


The next questions to consider, 


be able to serve profitably? How 
However, I don’t want to convey big will those markets be? Here 


the impression that oil and gas are the answers, as I see them. 
have won and the contest is over. 
Advances are also being made in 
the technology of converting coal 
to chemicals. Carbide and Carbon, 
for example, is reported to be chemicals. 
operating an $l1l-million pilot 
plant turning 600 tons a day of 
coal into aromatic chemicals by 
coal hydrogenation. 


First, with respect to crude oil, 
I do not believe your existing 
marketing pattern is going to be 
altered by the expansion of petro- 
As you know, crude 
oil is composed by many thou- 
sands of different chemical com- 
pounds and many more are formed 
Ver : during cracking and other refining 
The significance of all this to operations. Only a small portion 
of these are desirable for the 
manufacture of petrochemicals. 
Thus, a fully integrated petroleum 
refinery is needed to separate the 
desirable 


types for chemicals and to con- 
The price has to continue to be a 


Chemical 


En, Cee ae 
Methyl alcohol -.-----.---- 


Hydrogen cyanide _____--- 
PP EES er 


Methyl cloride, methylene 
dichloride, chloroform, & 
carbon tetrachloride__-_- 

Carbon black 


However, before I am accused 


Many of the plants making 
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sume the large remainder in con- 
ventional refinery products. Al- 
though it is true that many 
refineries, particularly the larger 
units, are entering into petro- 
chemicals, their chemical produc- 
tion in oil-company units of bar- 
rels per day is small compared to 
their overall petroleum consump- 
tion. For example, one of the 
largest operators in the petro- 
chemical business has a chemical 
production of less than 15,000 
bbls. per day, which is about 3% 
of the company’s crude-oil 
throughput. 


Next let us consider natural gas 
and LPG. This is the segment of 
your industry likely to be more 
directly concerned with the petro- 
chemical industry. In these prod- 
ucts, we are dealing primarily 
with only four molecular species. 
As you know, methane is in great- 
est abundance with smaller quan- 
tities of ethane, propane, and bu- 
tane. Relatively simple processes, 
by chemical-industry standards, 
are needed to isolate the fractions 
of natural gas or LPG for manu- 
facture of chemical derivatives. 
Thus, petrochemical companies 
can be your direct customers. 
First, let us look at some of the 
chemicals now being made from 
one of these raw materials — 
methane. 


TABLE 2 
Chemicals from Methane 


Major End Use 


Fertilizers 
Anti-freeze and raw material 


for formaldehyde (used in 
plastics) 


Plastics and synthetic fibers 
Welding, vinyl plastics, and 


neoprene rubber 


Solvents and refrigerants 
Rubber compounding 


As we go on to ethane, propane, chemicals from natural gas and 
and butane, the number of chemi- LPG are thirsty consumers of 
cal derivatives becomes much raw materials. For example, a 
greater and far too numerous to single ammonia plant may con- 
list here. Several dozen major sume some eight million cubic 


feet of natural gas daily for a 
Continued on page 34 
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The Prevention 


and 


Cure of All Wars 


By ALEXANDER WILSON* 


In the following article, the writer advances his answer for 

the prevention and care of War and for the propagation of 

Peace on earth, which man-made treaties and pacts have 
failed to do. 


The prevention and cure of all wars is to be found in 
the unwritten law inherent in the most profound sermon 
ever delivered —I have reference to the Sermon on the 
Mount by the Saviour of Mankind in his enunciation of 
the Golden Rule, for this rule of conduct 


embodies all the requirements and ad- 
justments for living an individual’s life 
either in business, private life, or civic 
intercourse and for national and inter- 


national relations. 


Indeed, there is no philosophy, no 
criterion, that can compare with the 
Golden Rule for law and order and for 
all human relationships on this Earth. 

Christ’s “Golden Rule’”’— 
quote Matthew vii-12 (which in essence 
and purport is world wide) — is essen- 
tially the rule of “doing to others as 


and here I 





Alexander Wilson 


we would have them do to us.” 

This simple statement epitomizes in a few under- 
standable words a treatise on morals as well as the science 
of moral duty and likewise states a standard of moral 
principles, quality or practice that can and should be 
exemplified in all the business relations of a Christian 


layman. 


The Saviour’s Golden Rule is intrinsically better and 
more significant than any man-made law whether it em- 
braces the individual, the nation or the world. 

We must realize that “the cure and prevention of war”’ 
is to be found in the religion of the Nazarene as set forth 
in the Golden Rule between “man and man” and like- 
wise between “nation and nation.” 

The simple observanee of the Golden Rule by the 
Big Powers, if such a consummatien is ever attained, 


would insure Peace on Earth, 


which all the Atlantic Char- 


ters, Kellogg-Briand Pacts, Leagues of Nations, North 
Atlantic Defense Pacts, United Nations, and man-made 
paper treaties have failed to do up to the present time. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


* Writer on political questions and international problems. 


Takes Issue With McNichols’ 
Views on “Dollar Averaging’’ 


Edward Marcus, Assistant Professor of Economics at Brooklyn 
College, says it is not “dollar averaging,” but the tremendous 
flow of institutional funds into equities that has been pushing 
up prices of high grade stocks. Defends “dollar averazing,” 
and concludes the relative yield pattern has not been affected 
noticeably by such an investment policy. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

Your Nov. 4 issue carried an 
article by Professor Thomas J. 
MecNichols on “The Pitfalls of a 
Dollar Averaging Policy” which, 
I think, calls 
for some qual- 


ifying com- 
ments. 
The author 


points out that 
dollar averag- 
ing in the so- 
called “blue 
chips” is tend- 
ing to drive up 
their prices to 
inflated levels 
comparable 
with 1928-29. 
Actually, as 
his amplifica- 
tion indicates, 
it is not this policy but simply 
the steady stream of new funds 
flowing into these high quality 
stocks that is responsible for the 
rise. So long as the various insti- 
tutions are large net purchasers, 
the available supply will continu- 
ally decrease, unless new supplies 
come on the market, for example, 


Edward 


Marcus 





through new issues or the liquida- 
tion of large estates. Regardless 
of the investment policy followed 
—whether or not dollar averaging 
is observed —continued sizable 
purchases will have the same ef- 
fect, constantly bidding up the 
price of those issues on which this 
demand is concentrated. Hence, if 


we are fearful that prices will 
rise unduly, the answer is not 
to stop collar averaging, but to 


spread common stock purchases 
over a much broader list. 

A second implication of Profes- 
sor McNichols’ article is that an 
automatic dollar averaging policy 
will put the buyers in a vulner- 
able position since security prices, 
once they are bid up to very high 
levels, may come crashing down, 
Similar to the post-1929 experi- 
ence. While I do not wish to ad- 
vocate any automatic policy in the 
handling of investments, neverthe- 
less I think this automaticity is 
actually a protection from this 
particular fear. If the dollar av- 
eraging policy keeps bidding up 
prices without the feared reaction. 
then the current price will always 
exceed the average cost of pur- 
chases, so that the market value 
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Smith, Barney & Co. Group to Market Huge Block 
Of Outstanding N. J. Turnpike 314% Rev. Bonds 


Secondary Offering of $75,000,000-$100,000,000 
To Be Made on or about Nov. 23 


of the holdings will always be 
more than the cost to the fund. 
Hence, although yields will have 
dropped as the stock rose, a capi- 
tal gain will be realized should 
the fund decide to sell, for exam- 
ple, to meet an unexpected cash 
drain. A mutual fund investor, in 
other words, will receive a smaller 
current return, but will get a 
greater capital appreciation when- 
ever he decides to redeem his hold- 
ings. Incidentally, if such should 
occur, he will also have gained 
through the tax saving, since it 
is the current income which is 
subject to the higher rate. 

If, on the other hand, the bid- 
ding up of prices is followed by a 
sharp drop, the dollar averaging 
policy would keep the fund con- 
tinually investing. Hence, it would 
now be buying at the lower prices, 
with a correspondingly higher 
yield. Of course, if the dividend 
were reduced, then the lower pur- 
chase price would also have a 
lower yield. That, however, is not 
a fault of the dollar averaging 
policy but a defect in the quality 
of the investment selected. A divi- 
cend reduction will reduce current 
income regardless of the purchase 
policy! 

In his illustrative statistics, Pro- 
fessor McNichols remarks that the 
20 stocks most favored by institu- 
tional buyers yield far less than, 
say, the average of the Dow-Jones 
Industrials, a fault he attributes 
to dollar averaging. On the con- 
trary, it would seem to indicate 
that the funds concentrate on the 
bluest of the blue chips—that is, 
those whose yield would be ex- 
tremely low—or else prefer the 
quality growth stocks, again a 
lower - than -average-yield group 
In facet, he even admits this, by 
implication, when he points out 
that the re/aiive decline in yields 
of the two groups, from mid-Sep- 
tember, 1953, to Oct. 8, 1954, was 
the same. Yields on both groups 
fell approximately one - quarter 
auring that period, or, putting it 
another we: —~h “H F 
vored stocks remained about one- 
sixth (actually 15%) below the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. The rela- 
tive valuation placed on these two 
groups by the market remained 
the same, despite the fact that we 
were in a rising market. The dol- 
lar averaging policy, as evidenced 
by the movement of the selected 
20, depressed yields no more than 
did market action in general, as 
evidenced by the Dow-Jones In- 
Custrials. Yields on both fell, but 
by the same proportion for each 
group. Hence, if the selected 20 
were tke superior blue chips in 
September, 1953, and therefore 
yielded a sixth less than the 30 
Industrials, presumably they con- 
tinued to be the suverior stoc’s¢ i 
October, 1954, continuing their 
differential yield at a sixth below 
the Dow group. To prove his 
charge against dollar averaging 
the author would have had to show 
that the yield of the selected 20 
dropped much more than that ex- 
perienced by the 30 Dow Industri- 
als, and this, as already remarked, 
was not the case. 

It might be noted, incidentally, 
that much of the drop in yields 
of the selected 20 favored by the 
dollar averagers can be attributed 
to the sharp rise in General Motors 
and the selected petroleum secu- 
rities, two sectors which had been 
particularly depressed in late 1953. 
If we remove these from the se- 
lected 20, the yield of the remain- 
ing 12 declines from 4.85% to 3.7% 
(my estimates) from 1953 to 1954; 
in the former year these 12 had 
a yield about *4% below the ex- 
cluded 8, whereas by October of 
this year the two groups had the 
same yield. In other words, the 
yields on the 20 stocks favored by 
institutional investors declined no 
more than did the Dow Industrials 
during the 13 months’ period stud- 
ied, and the decline of the selected 
group was partly attributable to 
the drawing together of the vari- 
Ous sub-groups 
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the disappearance 


Public offering of $75,000,000- 
$100,000,000 principal amount of 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
34% turnpike revenue bonds 
(1950 issue) dated Jan. 1, 1950 
and due Jan. 1, 1985 will be made 
on or about Nov. 23 by a group 
of underwriters headed by Smith, 
Barney & Co., it was announced. 
The bonds represent a portion of 
the $220,000,000 of such bonds 
placed privately by Smith, Barney 
& Co. in February, 1950 on a for- 
ward commitment basis with the 
New Jersey State Funds and a 
group of investing institutions. 


The 344% bonds due 1985 to- 
gether with the Authority’s out- 


standing $35,000,000 turnpike 
revenue 3.Zu% bonds (lyoi is- 
sue) aue Jan. 1, i¥é6—sv-calied 
General Bonds — consiitute a 
closed frst lien on all of the 
Authority’s net operating reve- 


nues from the present Turnpike, 
the Newark Bay and Pennsy!- 
vania Extension now under con- 
struction, and any future im- 
provements or extensions which 
the Authority may finance by 
means of Second Series bonds. In 
addition to the outstanding Gen- 
eral Bonds, the Authority has 
outstanding $150,000,000 of 3%. % 
Second Series bonds due July 1, 
1888 and $27,200,000 of 3% Sec- 
ond Series bonds due July 1, 1988. 
The existing turnpike extends a 
distance of approximately 118 
miles through the most densely 
populated area of New Jersey, 
running from a point three miles 
west of the George Wasnicgton 
Bridge diagonally across the Sta‘e 
to Deepwater, N. J., where it con 
nects with the Deleware Memoria’ 
Bridge. Construction of the Turn- 
pike was begun in February. 1959 
and the entire route was in opera- 
tion by Jan. 15, 1952. At the pres- 
nt time two extensions to the 
turnpike are under construction: 
(a) the Newark Bay - Hudson 
County Extension, which will ex- 
tend 8.1 miles from the Newark 
Airport Interchange of the turn- 
pike to the Holland Tunnel Plaza 
in Jersey City, and will consist 
of a bridge over Newark Bay and 
an expressway through Jersey 
City and (b) the Pennsylvania 
Extension, which will connect the 
turnpike with the easterly exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike now under construction. 


Traffic and revenues on the 
New Jersey Turnpike have run 
substantially ahead of estimates, 
according to the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority. The Author- 
ity’s report for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1954 stated that “traffic 
and revenues for the quarter end- 
ed Sept. 30, and for the first nine 
months of the year, ran ahead of 
the corresponding periods of 1953, 
and again were well in excess of 
the estimates of the traffic and 
revenue engineers for financing 
purposes.” 

Revenues from tolls in the first 
nine months of 1954, according to 
the Authority, amounted to $15,- 
659,800, an increase of 7.56% com- 
pared with the like 1953 period. 
Toll revenues in July, 1954, es- 


of the excess spread of the eight 
depressed securities. 

Hence, it does not seem that 
dollar averaging can be blamed 
either for unusually low yields or 
excessively high share prices. 
Rather, the cause lies much deeper: 
the unprecedented flow of new 
funds into high-grade equities in 
a volume far in excess of new 
supplies coming on the market. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD MARCUS 
Assistant Professor of 

Economics 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Nov. 11, 1954. 





tablished a new monthly record 
of $2,252,164. 

Traffic to date in 1954 has in- 
creased to a point where, accord- 
ing to the Authority, it has been 
at the rate which was not expect- 
ed by the engineers to be attained 
until the early 1980’s. The daily 
average of traffic during the first 
nine months of 1954 was 67,300 
vehicles, which compared with 
the engineering estimate for 1954 
of 27,700 vehicles daily. During 
tne summer of 1954 a peak day 
volume of 104,800 vehicles used 
the Turnpike. During the first 
nine months of this year traffic 
totaled 18,362,900 vehicles, an in- 
crease of 11.1% over the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. 


Advertising Council 
Honors C. E. Wilson 
With 1st Ann. Award 


The Advertising Council on 
Nov. 17 presented its first Annual 
Award for Public Service to 
Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Executive 
Committee of 
tne Board of 
Directors, W. 
R. Grace & 
Lo. 

The presen- 
tation was 
made by 
Charles G. 
Miortimer, 
President, 
General Foods 
Corporation, 
at a dinner in 
honor of Mr. 
Wilson at the 
W aldorf-As- 
toria attended by 650 business 
and advertising leaders. The din- 
ner was held in conjunction with 
Advertising Council Day and cli- 


Charles E. Wilson 


maxed all-day conferences of 
Council committee and board 
members on present and future 


activities of the non-profit, public 
service advertising organization. 

The newly-instituted award, a 
footed silver Revere bowl in- 
scribed with the Council’s pen- 
and-sword symbol, the recipient’s 
name, and the mottor “For Public 
Service,” will be presented each 
year by the Council “to an Amer- 
ican businessman who has con- 
tributed notably in public service 
to the welfare of his country and 
his fellow citizens.” 


Customers Brokers Will 
Hold Meeting & Dinner 


The Association of Customers’ 
Brokers will hold its Annual 
Christmas Dinner and Quarterly 
Meeting at Whyte’s Restaurant. 
Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1954. 


_ A greater attendance than ever 
is anticipated and reservations are 
limited and will close Monday, 
Dec. 13, 1954. 

Meeting will be at 4:15 p.m. 
Cocktails 5:15 p.m. Dinner 6:15 
p.m. Price is $8 and includes din- 
ner, cocktails and all gratuities. 

Meyer Amster, Josephthal & 
Co., is Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 


Joins Goodbody & Co. 

(Special to Tue Financtat Curonicius 

MIAMI, Fla.—George M. Wilson 
has become affiliated with Good- 
body & Co., 14 Northeast First 
Avenue. He was formerly with H 
Hentz & Co. and Francis I. du 
Pont & Co. 
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Consumer Finance and Future 
Economic Growth 


By ERNST A. DAUER* 


Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Dlinois 


In commenting on the prospective increase in the output of 
goods and services arising from the rapidly growing man- 
power during the next two decades, Mr. Dauer estimates that 
the total volume of goods and services will amount to around 
three times as much as at present. Discusses growth factors 
in the economy which may increase demand fer goods and 
services, and stresses importance of credit as factor in stimu- 
lating consumer demand. Looks for continued upward trend 
in cash instalment loans, and concludes it is uneconomic for 
either banks or consumer finance companies to serve in areas 


which each alone can 


Most businessmen and econ- 
‘Omists are very optimistic about 
the iong range future growth of 
the ‘American economy today. 


ed 


There was a 
period, 
which we can 
roughly call 
t he 1930's, 
when most 
businessmen, 
government 
officials and 
economists 
looked upon 
the future of 
the country 
with misgiv- 
ing. Some of 
our outstand- 
ing economists 
believed that 
the -economic growth of the 
country was at an end and that 
stagnation was inevitable. We can- 
not go into all of the reasons 
which led to that belief, but one 
was the continuous decline in the 
birtirate from 1910 until 1933. 
‘This decline caused population 
satisticians to forecast that in the 
not-too-distant future our total 
population would no longer in- 
crease. It made businessmen be- 
lieve that their markets could no 
longer be expanded. When that 
belief was combined with the 
attitude toward business and 
profits then in vogue in Wash- 
ington, it is not surprising that 
businessmen failed to expand 
their plant capacity and failed to 
invest in new machinery. Thus 
they themselves contributed to 
the economic doldrums of the 
‘Thirties. The “stagnation theory” 
continued to have strong support 
throughout the war period. Proof 
is found in the forecasts then is- 
sued from responsible quarters 
that we faced a severe and pro- 
longed depression, followed by 
stagnation, after the war. 

Today, the “stagnation theory” 
is all but forgotten. Today, busi- 
nessmen and economists are 
aware that the economic growth 
in the United States has been per- 
sistent throughout its history, 
even though it has been inter- 
rupted by depressions of varying 
lengths. After every business de- 
cline, total output has moved on 
to a new high. And so, during the 
last year businessmen have con- 
tinued to invest in new plants and 





Dr. Ernst A. Dauer 


more efficient machinery at a 
record rate, even though sales 
anticipated in 1954 were lower 


than in 1953. They have done so 
because they have confidence in 
the future growth of our economy. 


In the early postwar period 
there were two monumental 
studies of our economy, one by 
the Twentieth Century Fund 
(“America’s Needs and Re- 
sources”): the other by the 


Brookings Institution (“Control- 
ling Factors in Economic Develop- 
ment”). Both described the factors 
responsible for the tremendous 
development in this country dur- 
ing the last century which has 
truly been called “The Miracle of 
North America.” 


Our unparalleled economic ad- 





*An address by Mr. Dauer at the An- 
nual Convention of the Michigan Con- 
sumer Finance Association, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 3, 1954. 


serve more effectively. 


vance was brought about through 
the application of industry, skill, 
knowledge, and more efficient 
machinery and processes. For ex- 
ample, one automobile company 
has checked its records and found 
that in 1908 it began buying ma- 
chinery to replace its hand tools. 
This process has continued steadily 
ever since, so that by 1948 the 
company had about $6009 in- 
vested in equipment for each em- 
paoyee. (Repiacement cose or we 
equipment in 1948 would have 
been $10,000 per employee.) The 
company’s statisticians have also 
figured out that their 1947 cars, 
which sold for less than $1,500, 
would have cost more than $50,- 
000 if they had been built with 
the tools used in 1908. With effi- 
cient machinery the car costs less, 
the worker produces more, his 
work is easier, and he now works 
40 hours a week instead of the 60 
hours worked in 1908. In addition, 
his weekly “real wages,” i. e., in 
terms of what he is able to buy, 
have more than doubled. 

A number of studies have at- 
tempted to calculate what a con- 
tinuation of these processes will 
mean to the country in terms of 
total output and even in terms of 
potential demand for different 
kinds of products. The Twentieth 
Century Fund _ study «calculated 
what the economy would look like 
in 1960. In 1952 the Department 
of Commerce, with the advice of a 
distinguished group of consulting 
economists from business, pre- 
pared a study called, ‘‘Markets 
After The Defense Expansion.” 
Also in 1952, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Re- 
port prepared a study called, ‘““The 
Sustaining Economic Forces 
Ahead.” In 1953 the National 
Planning Association, a non-profit 
group located in Washington, pub- 
lished its study, “The American 
Econcmy in 1960.” Just about a 
month ago the Stanford Univer- 
sity Research Center prepared a 
forecast for a large timber com- 
pany of what the American mar- 


ket would look like in 1965 and 
1975. All emphasize the dynamic 
growth that will occur in our 


economy. 

I do not wish to bore or con- 
fuse you with a multiplicity of 
figures but let me point out just 
a few facts. Our output per hour 
of work has increased at an aver- 
age rate of 2% a year ever since 
1910. The experts tell us that the 
rate of increase has been con- 
siderably higher recently and that 
during the next 10 years the rate 
of increase will probably be 242 
or 3% a year. This higher rate of 
increase will result from recent 
high rates of investment in new 
plants and equipment, high ex- 
penditures for research which has 
proved productive, and a rapid 
increase in skill and efficiency. 

Now, what does a continuation 
until 1975 of the past rate of in- 
crease in output mean? An in- 
crease of 2% a year, compounded, 
means that hourly output willi go 
up by 50%. An increase of 3% a 
year, compounded, will almost 
double the hourly output. Of 


course, if we reduce the work 
week from its present average of 
almost 40 hours, then the output 


per week per worker would be 
reduced accordingly. 

Now, let us add one more in- 
gredient; the records show that 
almost one million people will 
reacn the age wnere tney will be 
added to the productive labor 
force each year for the next 20 
years. 

Regardless of our politics and our 
attitude with respect to the role 
of government, I think you will 
agree that no Federal Adminis- 
tration, Republican or Democratic, 
will find it politically possible to 
permit a substantial degree of 
unemployment for any length of 
time. So, we can assume that we 
will have close to 10 million more 
people working in 1965 and close 
to 20 million more people working 
in 1975. In other words, by 19%o 
we will have almost one-third 
more workers than at present; 
each one will be turning out goods 
and services at an hourly rate 
from 50 to 100% higher than at 
present. This means that the total 
volume .of goods and services (at 
present prices) will add up to 24% 
or 3 times as much as at the 
present time. 

Ah, you. say, but there’s the 
rub! How will we sell those goods 
and services? First, let us assume 
that there will be a need and de- 
sire on the part of the’ people to 
purchase the increased output of 
goods and services. Then, let us 
assume that the manufacturers 
have produced the goods and serv- 
ices that the people will want at 
the right prices. Then it follows 
that those needs or desires will 
be transformed into demands 
merely as a result of putting the 
money with which to buy the 
goods in the hands of the people. 
They will get that money not only 
in the form of wages and salaries 
for producing the goods and serv- 
ices, but also in the form of divi- 
dends, rents, profits and the like. 
The question then is whether the 
needs of the public or their de- 
sires will justify such an output. 

I think most of us would be 
‘willing to admit that if our in- 
comes were increased over the 
next 20-year period by 50%, or 
even if they were doubled, that 
we would have no difficulty in 
using the additional income. But, 
we may wonder about the other 
fellow. 


The Growth Factors 


Let’s take a look at the factors 
most important in increasing the 
demand for goods and services. 
First is the amazing population 
growth and the changing age 
structure in the United States. The 
birthrate turned up in the middle 
1930’s and has remained at an 
unexpected high level since the 
end of the war. Today we have a 
population of 163 million. By 1965 
it will be between 180 and 190 
million; by 1975 the Census 
Bureau expects it to be between 
199 and 220 million. 

We mentioned a little while ago 
that we will be adding one mil- 
lion people to the labor force each 


year, but the increase in unpro- 
ductive consumers will be even 
more spectacular. The number of 
children between the ages of 14 
and 17 will go up nearly 60% by 
19865. Youngsters, I find as a 


father, are heavy consumers, both 
directly and indirectly. Grammar 
schools are bursting at the seams. 
Soon the high schools will, too. 
The number of retired or partly 
retired elderly people is also 
rapidly increasing. In other words, 
the entire composition and age 
structure of the population is 
changing in such a manner as to 
stimulate demand in the future. 

Families are becoming larger 
and need new homes or additions 
to their present ones. One-fifth 
of our families are moving each 
year and when they move to the 
suburbs, many need a secoyd car. 
And the suburbs need hospitals, 
roads, water and drainage facili- 
ties, and so forth. 

A few years ago there were no 
jet planes, no television sets, no 
wonder drugs, no nylon, Orlon, 
Dacron and no atomic energy. 


Continued on page 28 
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Stock Market in “Blowoff”’ Stage? 


By BRADBURY K. THURLOW 
Talmage and Company, Members, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


In pointing out recent trends in the stock market, Mr. Thurlow 
holds, though it seems a little too early to sell, what we see 


now is the first of perhaps a series of storm signals telling us 
the market has entered a “blowoff” stage in which individual | 


issues may 
Says now is 


already have reached their highs for the period. 
good time for investor to review his list of stock 


holdings. 


In August of this year (when 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
ages reached 350) a short selloff 


was widely heralded immediately 
macver wawvur 


Day. In con- 
sequence, the 
stock market, 
which will not 
be bullied by 
prophets, 
made a nice 
bottom just 
before Labor 
Day and pro- 
ceeded to rise, 
virtually 
without inter- 
ruption, for 
six weeks or 
so thereafter. 

In October 
of this year it seemed apparent to 
most observers that the Republi- 
cans would lose control of the 
House and Senate. Therefore, they 
reasoned, the stock market, al- 
ready too high for comfort, would 
sell off sharply after the Election 
results were in. In consequence, 
the market, which would still not 
be bullied by prophets, made a 
nice bottom just before Election 
Day and since that time has be- 
gun one of the most rapid rises 
in years. 

Seldom has public opinion been 
more beaten about the ears than 
it has in the course of this rise 
which began a year ago Septem- 
ber. Now we are beginning to 
see signs of short term optimism 
and are wondering on the basis 
of recent market history whether 
prices of a number of stocks are 
not coming close to a point where 
sellers may be wiser than buyers 
and cash may be better off in the 
bank for a few months than in 
the gyrating stock market. 

It still seems a little early to 
sell. The odd-lot indices continue 
to show about a 10% preponder- 
ance of selling over buying. The 
short interest remains at near rec- 
ord figures. Those individuals 
who own the stocks which have 
had good rises are in all probabil- 
ity faced with a large tax to pay 
if they sell this year, while if they 
sell in January, they may take a 
free speculative ride at govern- 
ment expense for eleven months. 
Extra dividends appear to be 
worth waiting for this year since, 
in sharp contrast to a year ago, 
stocks seem to make up their 
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dividends quickly after they sell 
“a. 

From the investment viewpoint 
this post-Election rise seems to 
represent the re-awakening of 
speculative interest in legitimate 
medium grade stocks after a long 
dormant period. Earlier this year 
we saw what we believed to be 
excessive speculation in the “Fa- 
vorite Fifty” at one end of the 
scale and, at the extreme other 
end, in the reams of probably 
worthless penny stocks sold to an 
eager but uninformed public by 
some of our “colleagues” in the 
securities business. 

Excessive speculation in me- 
dium grade stocks could easily 
double the price level of many of 
them from where they are now, 
so that we cannot become unduly 
alarmed over the future prospects 
of’ those equities which still look 
undervalued. From here on, how- 
ever, new purchases, in our opin- 
ion, should be confined to issues 
which can be proven to be de- 
pressed or at least conservatively 
priced. Those stocks which have 
had large advances (50% or 
more) since June are probably 
going to be a sale at some point 
between now and the end of the 
year. 

What we see now is not the 
end of this general rise, but the 
first of perhaps a series of storm 
signals telling us that the rise has 
entered a “blowoff” stage in 
which individual issues may al- 
ready be making their highs prior 
to a few months of unsettlement. 
When the “blowoff” is completed 
we should not be surprised to see 
a reaction of 40-50 points in the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. This is a 
good time for the investor to re- 
view his list most carefully. 


“Caveat Emptor” 


D. J. Coogan Joins 
Byrne & Phelps, Inc. 


Byrne and Phelps, Incorporated, 
44 Wall Street, New York City, 
underwriters and dealers in muni- 
cipal bonds, announced that David 
Gordon Coogan has become asso- 
ciated with the firm in the retail 
sales department. He 
merly with the firm 
Stevenson & Co. 


was for- 
of Bacon, 
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Challenge of Industrial Change 


By ROBERT G. DUNLOP* 
President, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prominent oil executive discusses importance of change to 
social and industrial progress and cites recent, especially 
significant trends, such as: (1) growing complexity of indus- 
trial organization; (2) specialization and product diversifica- 


tion; (3) decentralization of 


both physical operations and 


managerial authority; (4) automation, and (5) increasing 
concern of industrial management with human relations prob- 


lems. 


Holds America’s best opportunities for industrial 


development lie ahead, and the principal challenge of the 
future is in the field of human relations. 


Is This the High Tide? 

A few months ago my family 
and I spent. our vacation in Eu- 
rope. We were typical tourists; 
gawking at é. 
cathedrals and 
monuments; 
taking each 
other’s pic- 
tures at scenic 
spots; and 
tramping de- 
terminedly, if 
not exactly 
tirelessly, 
through mu- 
seums and 
ruins. We had 
no serious 
purpose in 
mind other 
than to look 
at things, and we had a wonder- 
ful time. 

But sometimes serious thoughts 
arise unbidden, and I must admit 
that many of the things we saw 
in Europe stimulated me to do 
some heavy pondering. I remem- 
ber the words of a guide who was 
showing us some ruins which once 
represented “the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 

Pointing to a half-crumbled 
edifice of marble, he said to us: 
“This stood in the days before our 
country became decadent.” 

I recall looking at the guide and 
thinking: “What a bitter thing it 
must be to be forced to recognize 
decadence in one’s own land and 
to speak of it to strangers.” 

And I thought of Shakespeare’s 
words: “There is a tide in the af- 
fairs of men...” Here in front of 
me was concrete evidence that a 
high tide in one age May be fol- 
lowed by an ebb tide-in the next, 

From that point, my_ thoughts 
turned to our own country and the 
democratic civilization of private 
enterprise, based on individual 
freedom, which we have estab- 
lished. We have become the 
strongest, richest, and most pros- 
perous people in the world, I re- 
flected. 

Have we reached our high 
tide? Is America capable of rising 
to even greater heights, or are we 
to follow the path of past civiliza- 
tion and turn downhill? 





Robert G. Dunlop 


Perspective Needed 


All of you perhaps know that, 
like yourselves, I was incubated 
in the hatchery of finance and 
accounting. I make no pretense of 
being an accomplished historian 
or social philosopher. But I am 
sensitive to the fact that the an- 
swer to the question I raised de- 
pends in large part upon the qual- 
ity of leadership which we in in- 
dustrial management offer our 
country. 

Ours is a_ responsibility we 
could not escape, even if we de- 
sired to do so. Our role as man- 
agers of this country’s industrial 
tools of production is too critical. 
The social moral—and, yes, even 
spiritual—overtones of our deci- 
sions affect too many lives, both 





directly and indirectly, for us to 
ignore the broad, long-run social 
consequences of what we do. 

I do not mean to say, of course, 
that industrial management has 
the sole responsibility for the fu- 

*An address by Mr. Dunlop at the 
34th Annual Meeting of the American 
Petrcleum Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
Nov. 9, 1954. 


ture of this country. The areas in 
which we may properly act are 
most definitely limited. It is 
neither our duty, nor our priv- 
ilege, to usurp the roles of edu- 
cators, clergymen, politicians, and 
others who, like ourselves, have 
essential functions to perform. In- 
dustrial paternalism, once popu- 
lar among some owner-managers 
of the past who thought it their 
obligation to tell people how to 
live and communities how to act, 
is, or ought to be, dead. Industrial 
managers of today, who, unfor- 
tunately, often have but modest 
ownership shares in the businesses 
they manage, wield their unde- 
niable power only within their 
proper sphere of activity. In so 
doing, they seek to strengthen, 
enrich, and uplift American life in 
its various aspects. 

For this task, we need a sense 
of historical perspective—the abil- 
ity to stand apart from ourselves, 
as it were, and observe the trends 
and changes which are occurring 
in our own times. And we also 
need accurate, factual informa- 
tion about significant changes in 
order that we may be able to deal 
with them realistically and wisely. 


Opportunity Afforded 


The fulfillment of these two 
needs affords great opportunity 
for financial and accounting peo- 
ple to extend the scope of their 
services to top management. It is 
with that thought that I wish to 
express my appreciation for the 
honor of addressing this audience. 
I should like to do for you what 
that vacation in Europe did for 
me—stimulate you to think along 
important but perhaps somewhat 
unaccustomed lines. 


Perhaps the most interesting 
observation to be made in Europe 
is that wherever one sees a 
noticeable lack of change, there 
also one finds a notable lack of 
progress. And often where sweep- 
ing changes have occurred, they 
have been accompanied by dras- 
tic alterations in the basic social 
and political patterns of the par- 
ticular nation concerned. 


This observation is especially 
significant to Americans because 
ours is a creative society in which 
we encourage constant change by 
striving competitively to improve 
our goods, services, and processes. 
But it is the peculiar genius of 
our people that we have been able 
to make progress through the en- 
couragement of change while we 
have maintained unchanged the 
basic virtues of our political and 
economic systems. 


Change Is Continuous 


We thrive on change to such an 
extent that our economy has aptly 
been labeled “the permanent rev- 
olution.” In fact, the very begin- 
nings of our persent business sys- 
tem may be thought of as spring- 
ing from three _ revolutionary 
events which occurred almost 
simultaneously almost 200 years 
ago. Three men—one in Glasgow, 


one in Boston, and the third a 
Scotsman traveling in France — 
supplied much of the explosive 
thinking which helped lay the 
foundation for the business world 
we know today. 

The Glasgow man was James 


Watt, whose reciprocating steam 
ft 


gine, patented in 1769, was the 
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catalyst of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The Bostonian was Samuel 
Adams, whose skillful and re- 
lentless propaganda campaign 
culminated in the American Rev- 
olution, bringing economic free- 
dom from Britain’s restrictive 
colonial policies. And the conti- 
nental traveler was Adam Smith, 
whose book, “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” published the same year as 
the Declaration of Independence, 
struck a deadly blow to mercan- 
tilism and helped make possible 
the rise of free markets. 


In the intervening years Ameri- 
can business has experienced 
many changes. We. have seen 
changes in our technical processes 
and in our products; changes in 
our organizational structures, our 
methods of financing and selling, 
our relations with labor and gov- 
ernment, our concepts of business 
ethics; and changes in the laws 
under which we. operate. 


Probably no one approves of all 
the changes which have occurred, 
but I believe we could all agree 
that, by and large, the changes 1 
mention have _ benefited the 
American people. 


Adapt or Perish! 


The kind of changes which con- 
cern us here does not occur willy- 
nilly. “Adapt or perish” is an 
inexorable law of life for our 
firms, just as it is for the many 
species Darwin studied. One does 
not need to visit the splendid 
marble halls of the once great 
House of the Medici in Florence 
to understand that business, like 
every other institution which 
hopes to endure, must adjust to 
the goals of the people it serves. 

The process of adaptation and 
adjustment which business must 
continually undergo is deliber- 
ative. Our free decisions, for the 
most part, determine what 
changes will be made and, hence, 
what our destiny shall be. That 
is why it is so essential that we 
understand fully the trends and 
situations we face. 


All of these thoughts naturally 
led me to the question: What are 
the current trends which may 
hold particular significance to 
business in the foreseeable future? 
Some of the answers to this ques- 
tion, I believe, may be of special 
interest to you. 


Complexity Proceeds Apace 


One significant development, it 
seems to me, is the growing com- 
plexity of industrial corporations. 
Once it was the boast of some 
successful businessmen that they 
carried their offices around in 
their hats. Some of them, I sus- 
pect, also did considerable talking 
through their hats. But a hat is 
merely a chapeau to a modern 
business executive. He is depend- 
ent upon his files, his telephone, 
and his assistants; and he must 
know whereof he speaks or he is 
soon on his way out. 


Growing complexity results 
from several causes. For one 
thing, we have more so-called 
“big business.” As our population 
has grown and our standard of 
living increased, businesses have 
grown in proportion to the larger 
job they are called upon to do. 
Growth in size means the intro- 
duction of additional levels of 
supervision and the subdivision of 
authority. This, obviously, makes 
our organizations more complex. 


Specialization is another con- 
tributing factor. As our organiza- 
tions grow and responsibilities are 
increasingly segmented, we hire 
more staff personnel to handle 
particular matters with an expert- 
ness we could not expect from 
others. Our growing reliance on 
science for improvements in prod- 
ucts and processes results in the 
employment of ever larger num- 
bers and varieties of technical 
specialists. The recent statement 
by the API Department of In- 
formation that there are 1,860 dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs in the oil in- 
dustry is an indication of how 


diverse and complex the oil busi- 
ness has become. 

The trend toward product di- 
versification also tends to increase 
the complexity of an organization. 
New techniques must be mastered; 
new markets studied; and, often, 
additional specialized personnel 
hired. 

The fact that we, as industrial 
managers, hold ourselves respon- 
sible not merely to stockholders, 
but also to employees, customers, 
and the general public, adds fur- 
ther complication. We become in- 
volved in the difficult task of 
weighing the merits of each 
group’s special interests in the 
problem at hand. Then these con- 
siderations must be evaluated in 
the light of our primary concern 
of earning a profit. Of course, 
today we all realize that short- 
run profitability is not always a 
reliable guide for executive de- 
cisions. We emphasize long-run 
considerations because we oper- 
ate on the premise that our firms 
will remain in business for many, 
many decades to come. 

As the trend of increased com- 
plexity continues, sound manage- 
ment at the policy level grows 
ever more difficult. Those who 
have overall responsibility for 
policy are foreed to rely more and 
more upon statistical studies and 
summary reports, and less and 
less upon personal observation 
and experience. 

Potentially, there is a danger 
that complexity could result in 
our corporate organizations be- 
coming highly bureaucratic. All 
of us have probably observed 
some tendency in this direction. 
We have seen the old bureaucratic 
game of empire building taking 
place within business organiza- 
tions. We may have seen depart- 
mental goals and objectives placed 
above the overall interests of the 
company. We have probably seen 
specialists in a given field iso- 
late themselves—talking the spe- 
cial jargon which sets them apart, 
reinforcing one another’s narrow 
points of view, and becoming so 
closely identified with particular 
proposals as to lose their objec- 
tivity and, hence, part of their 
usefulness. 


An effective weapon to prevent 
bureaucratic practices of this type 
from taking hold would be better 
systems of evaluating the positive 
contributions of a company’s vari- 
ous departments and subdivisions. 
Traditional cost accounting and 
efficiency measures, because of 
their limitations, particularly in 
the field of human relations, are 
not the answer. We need to know 
the value of the results achieved 
by particular segments of the 
company. If we could evaluate 
these results in some statistical 
manner, we would be in a position 
to appraise more judiciously the 
data supplied to us for our con- 
sideration in rendering policy de- 
cisions. 


Decentralization Has Advantages 


The trend toward increased 
complexity has given rise to a 
second trend of great significance 
I refer to the tendency to decen- 
tralize our organizations, both in 
terms of physical operations and 
of managerial authority. 


I am not referring here to the 
dispersal of industry for reasons 
of national defense. That is an- 
other matter entirely. I am 
thinking, rather, of physical de- 
centralization, undertaken for eco- 
nomic reasons such as the lower- 
ing of distribution costs. And I 
am thinking also of organizational 
decentralization through the 
granting of a high degree of au- 
tonomy to local managers of 
plants and offices. 


Decentralization of the latter 
type in particular, especially when 
accompanied by the allocation of 
staff assistance to the decentral- 
ized units, means, in effect, the 
breaking up of our companies into 
more or less self-contained units. 

There are many advantages to 
this kind of decentralization. 


Problems can be handled direetly 
and speedily by those who are 
closest to them, and who under. 
stand them best. Our companies 
tend to lose their appearance of 
vast, impersonal, bureaucratic-~ 
type organizations and, instead, 
take on the more desirable ap- 
pearance of a federation.of com-~ 
munity enterprises. And not the 
least advantage is that»each de- 
centralized unit becomes a prov- 
ing grounds for local managers 
as potential executives, providing 
them with opportunities for de- 
velopment which they never ob- 
tain when authority is closely 
held by a central executive group. 
As you might gather, I favor 
the trend toward decentralization 
of industry. Generally speaking, 
I believe physical decentraliza- 
tion has a sound economic basis, 
stemming from such things as 
improvements in communication 
technology, population changes, 
and the broad geographic avail- 
ability of power resources. Man- 
agerial decentralization is sound 
also from a sociological point of 
view. Greater community ac- 
ceptance, and a consequent de- 
crease in the common fear of “big 
business,” is one important con- 
sideration. The greater ease with 
which employees can _ identify 
themselves with, and develop 
loyalty to, small, more or less 
autonomous units is another. And 
the fact that a decentralized com- 
pany is likely to be less authori- 
tarian and arbitrary in its man- 
agement practices means that it 
harmonizes better with this coun- 
try’s democratic tradition, an im- 
portant long-run consideration. 


Problems Too... 


On the other hand, there is one 
great difficulty inherent in a pro- 
gram of decentralization. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that the 
ultimate responsibility for the 
successful operation of a company 
must always rest with the board 
of directors and the chief execu- 
tive. They face the problem of 
trying to retain a sufficient de- 
gree of control to satisfy their 
obligations while at the same 
time delegating a maximum of 
authority and responsibility to 
local managers. 

This is a problem which can be 
solved through adequate report- 
ing and control measures. Para- 
doxically, when controls over lo- 
cal management are most reliable, 
the greatest freedom can be per- 
mitted. A chief executive is most 
likely to permit local manage- 
ment to act on its own initiative 
if he is confident that serious er- 
rors of judgment will be brought 
to his attention before they be- 
come costly for his company. 

The control techniques neces- 
sary to facilitate the trend of in- 
dustrial decentralization have not 
yet been adequately developed, 
in my opinion. Here is an area of 
great challenge and opportunity 
for financial and accounting 
people. 


“Automation” on the Way 


A third important trend is 
automation. Enthusiasts are call- 
ing this development the vehicle 
of the second industrial revolu- 
tion. That may be too strong. 
There is nothing revolutionary 
about the improvement of capital 
equipment; automation might 
more properly be regarded as an 
evolutionary development along 
paths which extend logically from 
past experience. The word “auto- 
mation” itself is a misnomer, be- 
cause plants to which it is applied 
are, in fact, semi-automatic. 

But, nevertheless, great im- 
provements in machinery and in 
manufacturing processes are 
clearly in the offing. The signifi- 
cant new development which cap- 


tures the imagination is the in- 
creased utilization of electronic 
“feed-back” controls — so-called 


mechanical brains—which enable 
successive steps in a manufactur- 
ing process to occur in logical 
order on a self-regulating and 
self-correcting basis. 

We in the oil industry have al- 
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ve al- 


ready had considerable expe- 
rience with the use of ‘self-regu- 
lating, self-correcting instru- 
ments. In fact, probably the most 
advanced types of automation in 
existence today are to be found in 
petroleum refineries and in chem- 
ical plants, 

Automated assembly lines are 
already a-.reality in the auto- 
mobile industry. According to re- 
ports, othef industries are likely 
to undergo conversion in their 
manufacturing processes within 
the next decade. And it is most 
likely that many. accounting and 
record-keeping. functions: will be 
automated before. many _more 
years have: passed.. 

There are. two - reasons. that 


automation merits your attention _ 


as financial and acceunting exec- 
utives. First, you want to be 
alert to the. possibilities of in- 
creasing the efficiency of your 
own operations as rapidly as cost 
considerations make the adoption 
of automated processes feasible. 
It is my observation that we have 
not been notable for the progress 
our oil-industry accounting de- 
partments have made along these 
lines in the past. However, I ex- 
pect that, when the practical ad- 
vantages of electronic computers 
and other equipment become 
more evident, competition will 
force their adoption without 
much delay. Alert accounting 
management, of course, will antic- 
ipate such developments, and 
make early installation in order 
to enjoy a competitive advantage. 

The second reason you should 
keep a close eye on developments 
in automation is this: Your top 
management will want to know 
as soon as cost relationships in 
any of the departments of your 
company indicate a possible ad- 
vantage in capital expenditure 
for automated equipment. This 
calls for continuous, systematic 
study in order that top manage- 
ment may always have in view 
the best possible alternatives for 
prospective capital investment. 

There are other problems con- 
nected with automation of which 
you should be aware. One is that 
of gaining acceptance for auto- 
mated processes among employees. 
Their fear of possible technolog- 
ical unemployment must be sup- 
planted with the realization that 
improved machinery upgrades 
their status by enabling them to 
increase their productivity and 
their economic value. Some tem- 
porary labor dislocation may oc- 
cur at specific plants, although 
not necessarily. In any case, we 
know from experience that the 
net result of technological prog- 
ress is the creation of greater— 
not fewer — employment oppor- 
tunities for labor. 


Capital Requirements Increase 


Another problem arising, in 
part, from the trend toward auto- 
mation and, in part, from popu- 
lation growth and other factors, 
is the probability of extremely 
high future capital requirements. 
We need to know a great deal 
more than we do about how best 
to make capital-investment deci- 
sions. One difficulty is that meas- 
urement of capital productivity 
has not yet been adequately de- 
veloped. As Joel Dean of Colum- 
bia University pointed out re- 
cently in “The Harvard Business 
Review,” necessity or urgency of 
investment and the length of pay- 
out period involved alone are not 
satisfactory tests of the wisdom 
of particular capital expenditures. 
His interesting proposal that esti- 
mated return on capital expendi- 
tures serve as the basis for invest- 
ment decisions deserves to be 
subjected to intensive study and 
testing. A reliable procedure for 
determining the productivity of 
capital would be a g:eat boon to 
American industry, well worth all 
the time and effort required to 
perfect it. 


What About Retained Earnings? 


A related problem involves the 


choice of the type of financing to 


be used. As you are all well 








aware, the. oil industry tradition- 
ally has depended largely upon re- 
tained earnings fer capital funds. 
My own company is an outstand- 
ing example; more than 97% of 
the equity of Sun Oil Company’s 
common steckholders. has. been 
built up through the investment 


of retained earnings. The advan- 
tages of this type of financing are 
apparent. The risks of bankruptcy 
which are inherent in debt fi- 
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nancing area voided. The equity 
of present stockholders is not di- 
juted, as when new stock issues 
are floated. Stockholders do not 
have to pay individual income 
taxes on large cash dividends. 
And freedom from. dictation or 
control by financial institutions 
is easily maintained. 

But as debt financing grows 
relatively cheaper — and that has 


has been the trend—we need to 
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give considerable thought to the 
question of wfriether continued 
reliance upon retained earnings 
as our primary source of capital 
funds best serves our stockhold- 
ers’ interests. On investments in- 
volving a low degree of risk—as 
in the construction of pipe lines, 
for example—many oil companies 
have already decided upon a pol- 
icy of taking advantage of the 
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relatively low cost of debt financ- 
ing, ) 

The more liberal depreciation 
provisions of the new tax law 
tend to reduce the financial risk 


of obsolescence of capital equip- 
ment and, hence, might render 
additional types of expenditures 
suitable for debt financing. An- 
other feature of the new tax law 


Continued on page 28 





Homeowners and plant managers bought more than 1,103,000,000 gallons 
of our fuel oil last year—more than ever before. 
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Price Supports, 


Surpluses 


: And Salesmanship 


By EARL 


L. BUTZ* 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


~~ 


Prominent agricultural expert, now an Agricultural Department 


official, in pointing out the heavy government held food sur- 
pluses, says problem viderlying the supply situation is essen- 
tially one of price, and the rigid price support legislation, by 
increasing supplies under support prices, is responsible for 


excess production over current consumption. 


Reveals bad 


effect of heavy government held food stocks, and concludes 


big job for agriculture today 
what dairy food salesmen 


is aggressive marketing. Lists 
should do to increase milk 


product sales. 


The Federal Government today 
sits on top of the greatest hoard 
of foodstuffs in his:ory. The bins 
and warehouses of the Commodity 
Credit Corpo- 
ration provide 
a residual but 
seemingly in- 
satiable “‘mar- 
ket’’ for a 
w ide variety 
of food and 
fiber no one 
else seems to 
want very 
badly. Ability 
of the CCC to 
buy, and still 
to keep on 
buying, is so 
extensive that 
it staggers the 
imaginauon. When its. storage 
quarters become filled, still more 
space is provided. When it begins 
40 run out of money, either its 
notes are cancelled or its borrow- 
ing authority is extended. 

The CCC is today America’s 
Jargest corporation, with over $6 
billion invested in commodities 
owned or in commodity loans. 
Jt is nearly twice the size of our 
largest non-governmental corpo- 
ration. Fortunately, its operations 
are much less complex. It has 
statutory borrowing authorization 
up to $10 billion. Prospects are 
that before this fiscal year is over, 
total CCC commitments will move 
substantially higher, probably 





Ear! L. Butz 


well over $7 billion and could 
@o even past $8 billion. 
This is the grim prospect we 


jace, in spite of our greatly 
étepped up efforts to merchandise 
government-held surpluses both 
at home and abroad. And I hasten 
to add here that our accelerated 
efforts to move the stuff are pay- 
ing dividends, but the job is so 
immense that accomplishments 
often seem meager by comparison. 

Let us examine for a moment 
how this situation arose in a na- 
tion that takes considerable pride 
in its system of free enterprise 
and private initiative. It is true 
that the production potential of 
our farms is great, but so is the 
capacity to consume also great 
for our rapidly growing millions. 
We have in this country one of 
the world’s most extensive sys- 
tems for the processing and dis- 


tribution of food. We spend un- 
‘old millions on sales promotion 
and advertising. Countless man 


hours go into new product devel- 


opment. Trained researchers 
fathom the mind of Mrs. Con- 
sumer in an effort better to sat- 
isfy her changing wants. High 
pressure promotion schemes 
abound in our midst. 

And yet we continue to wrestle 
with the problem of food sur- 
yluses. Uniess our capacity to 
consume is substantially lower 


than many of us believe it to be. 


we can only conclude that our 
pricing and distribution system is 
slack somewhere along the line. 


Jur competitive pricing system is 





not functioning effectively as a 
distributor of resources and as 
“An address by Dr. Butz before the 
Ailk Industry Foundation of the In- 
ernational As<ociation of Ice Cream 
sanufacturers, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
wey, Oct. 2/, 1954. 


a rationer of goods and services. 
The distribution lines have 
clogged up. Government has had 
to unplug them. It is today still 
aphoning surplus gluts out of 
clogged distribution channels. 
However, its own warehouses are 
becoming so filled, and the “pub- 
licly owned” surplus is becoming 
so obvious that there is increasing 
danger of political pressure from 
consumers to divert some of that 
surplus back into distribution 
channels again. Then the problem 
of clogged channels would really 
become acute. 


Price Problem Is Basic 


The problem underlying this 
general supply situation is essen- 
tially one cf price, not one of 
proauction or one of consumption. 
This is particularly true in the 
case of dairy products. A very 
modest shift in consumption pat- 
terns, which could be induced, in 
part at least, by price stimuli, 
would go far toward balancing 
consumption with production. The 
same is true regarding the effect 
of proper price stimuli on changes 
in utilization of our total milk 
supply. 

The dairy industry is by no 
means unique in having its prices 
artificially propped by the gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it is often un- 
justly criticized as a _ pru.ncipal 
claimant for Federal help. It may 
be small consolation that govern- 
ment investment in wheat and 
corn far exceeds that in dairy 
products, but such is the case. Yet 
that comparison, in itself, is no 
justification for cont:nuaton of 
the price supporting subs:dy for 
any particular product. To argue 
thus is simply the pot calling the 
kettle black. 

As a nation, we have gotten 
ourselves into our current almost 
unbelievable surplus food situa- 
tion primarily because many of 
our people believed, or at least 
hoped, an Act of Congress could 
brush aside fundamental demand 
and supply relationships. We set 
out to legislate price at artificial 
levels, without effective measures 
to maintain consumption rates or 
to curb production increases. We 
shackled price as an economic 
throttle, and provided no substi- 
tute regulation, other than gov- 
ernmental controls. In most cases, 
these proved to be too lenient and 
too late. 

We need to return more deci- 
sion making in agr.culture to the 


individual farm manager on his 
own farm or to the individual 
food processor, and to reduce the 
direct participation of Govern- 
ment in price making and mar- 
keting. One of the overriding 


factors in the current agricultural 
situation is the mountain of food- 
stuffs held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It is easily within 
the power of that body to influ- 
ence farm commodity markets 
rather violently both in the short 
run and in the long run. Even 
so small a thing as an ill-timed 
remark by one of its officers may 
send the market up or down sev- 
eral cents. It is impossible to find 
in the United States a dozen men 


with sufficient wisdom to make 
without error the kind of deci- 
sions faced by the board of di- 
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rectors of CCC. These are de- 
cisions that should be made by 
millions of Americans, expressing 
preferences through a competitive 
price system, regulated by Gov- 
ernment but not dominated by 
Government. 

It is likely that a more mod- 
erate level of price supports than 
has prevailed since the War would 
not have produced so great a 
government-owned surplus as we 
now have. Indeed, unt.1 early in 
World War II, basic commodities 
were supported at prices ranging 
from 52 to 75% of parity. And 
parity was much lower then than 
now. But having tasted the brew 
of 90% supports during and fol- 
lowing the War, some groups find 
it difficult to practice temperance 
now, even though the hangover 
of price depressing surpluses is 
producing a splitting headache. 

The spreading imposition of 
production and marketing curbs 
necessitated by the old high rigid 
price support legislation, still in 
effect on 1954 crops, has brougat 
many farmers and processors face 
to face with the hard economic 
fact that high rigid price supports 
and rigid controls are the Siamese 
twins of agricultural policy. And 
the resulting situation is not pala- 
table, to state it mildly. Nor is it 
any more tasteful to us in the 
Department of Agriculture. We 
look foward eagerly, as you also 
do, to the day when production 
and consumption will be more 
nearly in adjustment, and when 
fair prices can once again perform 
their historic function in a market 
relatively free from governmenta! 
interference. We are convinced 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 is a 
substantial sten toward attain- 
ment of that goal. 


A Huge Chunk of Cheese 


On Oct. 20, 1954, the CCC 
owned 402 million pounds of but- 
ter, 411 million pounds of cheese, 
and 234 million pounds of dried 
milk. This was valued at over 
$450 million. 

This is enough butter to feed 
all our 163 million people for four 
months, if not anotner pound 
were to be produced. It is enough 
cheese to last six months at pres- 
ent consumption rates. If all this 
butter, cheese, and dried milk 
were put in railway cars, the re- 
sulting freight train would be 350 
miles long. 

We are encouraged by the fact 
that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has bought no bu'‘ter under 
its price support program since 
Sept. 17—by far the longest pe- 
riod it has been able to avoid 
buying butter since dairy pur- 
chases started in the fall of 1952. 

Behind this simple statement of 
fact is a story of cooperative gov- 
ernment-industry action on many 
fronts to help solve one of the 
most difficult current agricultural 
problems. 

When this Administration took 
office early in 1953, it inherited 
a real mess in the dairy situation. 
Under a high-level price support 
program, surplus stocks of dairy 
products were piling up. Butter, 
cheese and dried milk were going 
into government warehouses in- 
stead of into consumption. Things 
were bad, and get‘ins worse. 

There was no simple solution— 
no magic formula for solving this 
problem over night. It was clear 
that solutions would have to be 
approached from many angles. 
And so the Department of Agri- 
culture—with the who!lehearted 
cooperation of the dairy industry 
itself— went to work on. this 
“many angie” approach. Here are 
some of the more important steps 
which were taken: 


(1) An aggressive promotion 
campaign was launched, to get 
more dairy products into con- 
sumption. 


(2) The support price was re- 
duced, to get better balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

(3) A cooperative educational 
effort was aimed at greater cuu- 
ing of low-producing dairy cat- 


tle, thus 
production. 

(4) The Department of Agricul- 
ture initiated broad disposal pro- 
grams, to move surplus holdings 
into consumption without disrupt- 
ing normal distribution. 

These government disposal pro- 
grams covered every possible out- 
let. They included: donations for 
school lunch and welfare agency 
use, at home and abroad; sales 
to the Army and the Veterans 
Administration at spec al prices, 
for use in addition to normal sup- 
plies; export sales, at prices com- 
petitive on the world market; 
various special sales, both do- 
mestic and export, to supplement 
short supplies of ot.er comn odi- 
ties or extend their use; and some 
sales back into domestic markets 
(especially in recent weeks) at 
prices above the government pur- 
chase price. 

As a result of these aggressive 
programs, and in spite of great 
difficulties, the movement out of 
government inventory has _in- 
cluded: nearly 300 million pounds 
of butter, more than 225 million 
pounds of cheese, and more than 
a billion pounds of dried milk. 

Government purchases under 
the price support program have 
also been running at lower levels. 
During the first six months of this 
marketing year (April-Septem- 
ber) Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s support purchases of dairy 
products were 13% less than dur- 
ing the same period of 1953. 

The overall result is that there 
has been improvement in the net 
inventory position of CCC hold- 
ings. Inventory stocks of butter 
are down 64 million pourds from 
last July. Cheese stocks are down 
24 million pounds from a little 
earlier in the season. Dry milk 
holdings are down 365 million 
from the total in April. 


reducing uneconomic 


Bad Effects of Excessive CCC 
Stocks 


Surplus dairy product stocks of 
the present magnitude cast a con- 
siderable cloud over the market, 
both domestic and foreign. Gov- 
ernment ownership itself is no 
efiective insulation of these sur- 
pluses from current price and 
market structures. Those stocks 
will ultimately be consumed some 
place, by somebody. They will 
not be destroyed. We are exer- 
cising every caution to prevent 
their spoilage. To do otherwise 
in this hungry world would be 
nothing short of the immoral and 
the criminal. 

Some of the surplus will move 
abroad. But not all of it. Per- 
haps not even most of it. Sales 
to friendly foreign nations in any 
considerable quantity, in compe- 
tition with their own producers 
or in subsidized competition witb 
other friendly nations, raises un- 
derstandable opposit'on. Oddly 
enough, in this strange world it 
is often difficult even to give the 
stuff away to other nations. 

We can only conclude, there- 
fore, that a substantial part of 
this surplus must ultimately find 
its way into domestic outlets. It 
will be difficult to accomplish 
this without some price disturb- 
ance. 

Another ill effect of large CCC 
stocks is the continuing uncer- 
tainty about their management, 

In the last couple of decades it 
has become necessary for our ag- 
ricultural outlook scientists also 
to predict governmental decisions 
affecting agriculture. No one has 
yet developed a satisfactory basis 
for making such predictions. It 
is doubtful if anyone will succeed 
in doing so. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if even those who are respon- 
sible for making such govern- 
mental decisions can far in ad- 
vance accurately predict what 
their own decisions will be. 

The increasingly direct role of 
Government in agricultural price 
making and marketing has intro- 
duced a new non-economic factor 
in the forecasting equation. This 
factor will continue to grow in 


relative importance as long as 
Government participates so di- 
rectly in economic decision mak- 
ing and price setting. 

As long as the Government 
owns such huge stocks of food- 
stuffs, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will be a prime target for 
every person and every agency 
seeking free food. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tends to be- 
come a “relief” agency. It is be- 
sieged constantly for grants of 
easy money or free fcod. 

It is understandable why this is 
true. Hungry people, and agen- 
cies working with hungry peo- 
ple, simply cannot condone publie 
owned surpluses, even though 
their release might displace a sub- 
stantial quantity of sales that 
would otherwise be made through 
regular commercial channels, and 
thus create the need for further 
governmental purchases. Need for 
assistance is a relative matter. 
it is usually more apparent when 
there are prospects it can be sat- 
isfied easily. 

It is unfortunate that a growing 
number of people now regard the 
Department of Agriculture pri- 
marily as a relief agency. If this 
trend continues, care must be 
exercised to safeguard the De- 
partment’s traditional functions of 
scientific investigation, education, 
regulation, and technical assist- 
ance for agriculture. And the trend 
will continue so long as the CCC 
is so heavily in the food business. 

In recent years agriculture’s 
public relations with the non-ag- 
ricultural sector have been de- 
teriorating. This situation is not 
helped by the continuing drain 
on the Public Treasury which re- 
sults in the accumulation of large 
stocks of foodstuffs withdrawn 
from current consumption. 

A final harmful result of the 
government purchasing so mucn 
agricultural products is the effect 
on private initiat:ve itself. It’s 
so much easier to sell to the gov- 
ernment for a guaranteed price 
than to go out and seek one’s own 
market. 


Salesmanship Must Be Reviewed 


Everyone agrees that agzressive 
marketing is one of agriculture’s 
big jobs today. This is a job call- 
ing for full teamwork among pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors, 
and government. You will note I 
purposely listed government last. 
This is not to infer that we in 
government regard our contribu- 
tion lightly. We don’t. 

It is the firm policy of the pres- 
ent Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to give 
high priority to marketing work. 
Indeed, the subject of marketing, 
in all of its important phases, is | 
now receiving greater empnasis 
in the Department of Agriculture, 
than ever before. The Department 
is concerned with both the do- 
mestic and the foreign flow of 
products that originate on our 
farms or that compete with our 
own production. The scope of this 
work has been broadened very 
considerably and the tempo of 
activity has been stepped up 
greatly to expand market outlets 
and to meet other pressing needs 
arising out of a productive capa- 
city so greatly expanded during 
the War years. In all of this we 
are moving forward witn the 
realization that if we are to make 
full use of our vast capacity to 
produce, we must look to the mar- 
keting system to provide the 
means and the incentives needed 
to move the products from our 
farms into the hands of consumers 
at home and abroad. 

But let’s not look primarily to 
government to do the marketing 
It is our firm belief in the 
Cepartment of Agriculture that 
the basic responsib.lity for doing 
the marketing job must always 
rest squarely in the hands of pri- 
vate enterpiise. The role of gov- 
ernment in marketing is to do re- 
search, to regula‘te practices, to 
render service, and to he'p pri- 
vate enterprise do a better job. 
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Government can assist in remov- 
ing some of the roadblocks in 
the pathway of more effective 
It can be a junior 
partner. As a catalytic agent, it 
can stimulate desirable action. 
However, the private marketing 
system is now, and must always 
remain, the first line of assault. 

The marketing job we face calls 
for the highest type of leadership 
and imagination in what someone 
has recently described as “The 
Lost Art of Selling.” We have 
recently come through a dozen 
war and postwar years when an 
insatiable market for nearly 
everything helped us to grow dull 
as effective salesmen. We need 
to dust off again the book we 
studied years ago entitled “Prin- 
ciples of Effective Selling.” 

We need to learn again that 
good selling consists of something 
more basic than high pressure 
propaganda, more convincing than 
clever cliches, more appealing 
than multi-colored slick magazine 
pages. 

‘the kind of selling needed to- 
day is not that easy. It calls for 
putting your imagination and your 
ingenuity to working overtime. 
It calls for aggressively seeking 
out and also expanding existing 
markets for your product. But if 
you stop there, you're lost. The 
job calls for adapting your prod- 
uct to the rapidly growing and 
changing market in this great 
land of ours. You must go still 
further. Your research and de- 
velopment division must discover 
new products, and then develop a 
market for them. You must al- 
ways have a product and a service 
that are worih more than the 
price tags you put on them. 

You must be dynamic enough 


‘ to discard the old and grow with 
. the new. You live in the most 


rapidly changing economy in all 
history. Science and technology 
are on the march. -Yeu’ll have.to 
run like the dickens the next 
decade just to keep abreast of the 
new developments in production, 
in’ merchandising, and in con- 
sumption. ‘ You'll have to sprint 
to keep ahead of them. 


‘What We Must Do as Dairy 
Food Salesmen 


I would like to list six general 
suggestions that may be helpful 
to some of you. Your own list 
would no doubt differ from this, 


but here’s where my thinking 
leads me. If my list stimulates 
your thinking, its purpose has 


been served. 


(1), Get an idea ef the size of 
the job you face. When viewed 
in abstract terms, our present 
dairy surpluses are frightening. 
When viewed in relative terms, 
it is apparent that per capita milk 
consumption would need to be 
increased only slightly to absorb 
current production and gradually 
work off our surpluses. For ex- 
ample, fluid milk consumption 
in our country now averages 
about 22 pints per capita, or 44 
glasses, per month. That is only 
about three-fourths of a pint of 
milk daily per capita. If this 
were increased by oniy five pin.s, 
or ten glasses, per month, the sur- 
plus would gradvally d’sappear. 
Butter consumption last‘year av- 
eraged 8.6 pounds per person. If 
this were increased only about 
two pounds, the production and 
consumption would be in balance. 

(2) Beest your product at every 
opportunity. Everybody in the 
dairy industry knows the story 
of nutrition, palatability, health- 
fulness, and wide usability of 
dairy products. Teach your sales- 
men to cerry this story to their 
customers. 

Dairy products are a very eco- 
nomical food. Before the war an 
industrial worker in America had 
to work 30 minutes to earn a 
pound of butter. Today he works 
only about 23 minutes for the 
same product. Before the war this 
same worker spent 11 minutes 
earning his quart of milk. Today 
he earns it in only eight minutes 


Very few consumers understand 
this is true. Recently a friend 
of mine delivered a long tirade 
on the excessive price he was 
paying for milk delivered on his 
doorstep. At 22 cents a quart he 
felt he was being robbed. After 
he had lectured me for a time, 
he walked around the corner an / 
bought a glass of beer for 20 
cents. That cost him 54 cents a 
quart by the time he blew the 
foam off the stuff. But that didn’t 
seem too expensive to him. Then 
he walked across the stieet and 
bought a coca-cola for a nickel. 
That cost 23 cents a quart. But 
he didn't object to that. because 
somebody had spent millions of 
dollars teaching him that “the 
pause that refreshes is worth a 
nickel.” But to him 22 cents for 
a quart of good wholesome, pala- 
table, healthy, nutritious milk 
was robbery! Of course not! It 
was the cheapest thing he bought 
all day. Many of us in the food 
distribution industry have done a 
relatively miserable job of telling 
our customers about the real bar- 
gain they get in food. 


(3) Get a vision of the great 
American market at your door- 
step. One of the great “surpluses” 
we produce in America is popu- 
lation. In the last de ade our 
population has increased over 20 
million people. That’s one and 
one-third times the whole popu- 
lation of Canada. Within the next 
two decades our population may 
exceed 200 million people. This 
means a steadily expanding mar- 
ket, even at present per capita 
consumption rates. 

The per capita purchasing 
power of our people will continue 
to increase steadily in the decades 
ahead. This’ means a higher 
standard of living for all of us. 
Our people can afford still better 
diets than they have now if 
imaginative merchandising among 
food distributors stimulates their 
petent*el buyin« capacitv. We 
can afford a higher quality diet 
in the years ahead. This means 
per capita consumption .of dairy 
peOduc.s SHOu1a Pise. 


(4) Cencentrate on your cus- 
tomers—not on the Government. 
There is a srowing tendency for 
both producer and distributor or- 
ganizat ons to concentrate their 
energ.es on convincing the Gov- 
ernment that Federal milk mar- 
keting orders should be adjusted 
thus and so, that prce support 
activities should take this diree- 
tion or that, thai Government- 
owned dairy stocks sould be 
manraved ths or s»%. It anvears 
sometimes that both producers 
and processors place so much im- 
portance on these activities tnat 
they nevlect the all-important job 
of “selling milk to people.” In 
the long run it’s people—not Gov- 
ernment — that consume dairy 
products. Likewise, in the long 
run, it’s people—not Government 
—that determine price ard in- 
come levels for the dairy industry. 


(5) Preserve the free compet- 
itive marketing system. We have 
in America a privately owned and 
operated food distribution system 
equaled nowhere else in the world. 
It has its imperfections, but it 
still turns in an amazing per- 
formance. As a matter of national 
policy, we are commitied to the 
preservation and strengthening of 
that system. 

The free marketing system will 
be in danger if Government price 
manipulation continues to grow. 
It is now within the power of 
Government, ether wittingly or 
unwiitingly, to place economic 
pressure on whole groups of pro- 
ducers and processors, or to favor 
other groups of produeers and 
processors. Through its pricing 
and sales programs, Government 
can shrink or expand consump- 
tion. It can squeeze consumers 
out of the market, or bring new 
consumers in. 

A government heavily involved 
in commodity ownership can 
easily by-pass the private mar- 


keting system. The present Ad- 
ministration is determined not to 
do this. However, it would not be 
difficult to do so. A change in 
administrative philosophy at the 
top level of Government could 
easily reverse the present policy. 


(6) Support research and mar- 
ket development. We live in an 
era of the most rapid scientific 
and technological change in all 
history. This is especially true 
in the field of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 


The economic environment in 
which you operate changes con- 
stantly. Each of you should ask 
frequently, “Am I changing and 
are the institutions I represent 
changing so as to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the changing 
environment in which we must 
operate?” 

Aggressive and imaginative re- 
search is the medium which will 
keep you and your company in 
the vanguard of this rapidly mov- 
ing procession. You should fre- 
quently ask yourselves in all 
seriousness whether you and your 
company really believe in the pri- 
vate competitive marketing sys- 
tem. 


Are you efficient enough and 
progressive enough to take your 
chances in the relatively free 
competitive structure in America? 
Or do you find it easier to relax 
in the warm sunshine of a gov- 
ernmentally guaranteed market? 


If our great dairy industry can 
answer these quest.ons in the af- 
firmative, and at the same time 
chart a positive course toward 
more effective merchandising, 
-then our private market'ng sys- 
tem will have justified the faith 
we now repose in it. 


Grindal Director 


The election of Herbert W. 
frinAel as 9a director of Cosden 
Petroleum Corporation has been 
announced -by R. L. Tollett, Presi- 

, wewwen gent. The new 
‘ director 
ceeds B. H. 
Roth who re- 
_tired from the 
board on ac- 
‘count of his 
health. Mr. 
Grindal was a 
general 
partner in the 
New York 
investment 
firm of Rey- 
nolds & Co. 
for 20 years 
and is now a 
snecia! 
partner in that firm. Prior to this 
association he was with Lehman 
Brothers. and earlier he had been 
financial Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fore insurance Group. 


With H. Hentz & Co. 


(Specie! to Tue FrvanciaL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Mario 
S. Lopez has been added to the 
staff of H. Hentz & Co., 9680 
Santa Monica Boulevard. 


Joins E. F. Hutton Co. 


(Special to Tue FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 

FRESNO, Calif. — H. Wesley 
McAden has become affiliated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
2044 Tulare Street. He was pre- 
viously with Dean Witter & Co. 


Hannaford & Talbot Add 
(Special to Tue Frvanwcia, CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Claude H. Adams has been added 
to the staff of Hannaford & Tal- 
bot, 519 California Street. 


Three With Jamieson 
(©necic! to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—wWil- 
liam J. Cecil, Foy A. Farris, and 
Jue L. Kern have become con- 
nected with H. L. Jamieson Co., 
Inc., Russ Building. 





Herbert W. Grindal 
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How Bright Is the 
Economic Future? 


By ARTHUR A. SMITH* 


; Vice-President and Economist, 
First National Bank in Dallas, Texas 


Maintaining the mild recession 


Economics cites reasons why from now on there will be im- 
provement in business conditions. Looks for continued heavy 
defense spending, and concludes as long as America remains 
a nation of free people, there will be fluctuations in business, 

it is not good sense to believe any longer that violent eco- 
nomic troubles such as we had in the 1930’s are inevitable. 


but it is 


On Nov. 2 most of the country 
went to the polls in another mani- 
festation of American democracy 
in action. Not long before that, 
people behind 
the Iron Cur- 
tain had an 
election too. 
What a dif- 
ference 

When we 


polls, we had 
a choice. It 
might not 
have been the 
best possible 
choice, but it 
was a choice. 
Our two party 
system gives 
us a choice. 
People behind the Iron Curtain 
There was oniy 
one party on their ballots—only 
one way they could vote. To hold 
an election under such circum- 
stances is truly a farce. 

Thousands of us in Dallas are 
elated that for the first time our 
Fifth Congressional) District 
(which is made up of Dallas 
County) elected a Republican. We 
are elated because we see hope of 
having two strong parties for the 
first time. To take such a position 
does not necessarily make me a 
Republican. Good citizens of both 
parties realize how vital it is to 
the preservation of precious 
democracy that there be a two 
party system. 

Government always must give 
some men power over ‘others. A 
democratic government bestows 
such power only by the people’s 
free will; and it may be taken 
away in that manner. When 
power is gained through any other 
process and is retained by any 
other means, democracy simply 
does not exist. é, 

Democracy demands responsi- 
bility from those to whose power 
it consents. Every group that 
owns power without correspond- 
ing responsibility is a menace to 
democracy. Any ruling group not 
subject to control is tyrannous. 

A prime essential 01 democratic 
structure is that it postulates the 
free organization of opposing 
forces. The right of opposition is 
an inherent part of democracy. 

Opposition is not tolerated in 
Russia. Only one party is allowed 
to exist. There is, therefore, no 
established means of maintaining 
responsibility of those in positions 
of power. There is no opposing 
party to restrain authority. The 
people have no choice and cannot 
consent of their own free will to 
the authority that governs them. 

In our society no fundamental 
is violated when. by democratic 
means we regulate ourselves. It 
is regulation by undemocratic au- 
thority that we fear. 

I did not plan originally to de- 
vote any time to the eletcion—but 
it is a timely topic and a signifi- 
cant one. To me, the outcome is 
not at all discouraging. I seem to 
sense in it that the American peo- 
ple want neither extreme reac- 
tionary government nor extreme 
leftist government. 
the fears of some people that the 
Administration will not be able 
to function properly with a Demo- 





Dr. Arthur A. Smith 


I do not share 


*An address by Dr. Smith before the 
Conference cf Bank Correspondents, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Nov. 16, 1954. 


went to the - 


is over, former Professor of i 


aay House and such a close Sen-- 
ate. 

I believe that we have a Presi- 
dent who will find little difficulty 
in getting along with Congress—- 
because he himself is not an ex- 


‘treme person. And we have al,- 


ready observed that his program 
has been supported on many oc.- 


casions by Democrat members of 


Congress. 

During the campaign, much wa: 
made over the economic recession 
—and I would like to devote most 
of my remaining time to it. 

We have a mild recession—very 
mild one. For political effect, the 
party out of power tended tuo 
magnify the recession. At no time 
was there anything that could be 
called alarming or serious in the 
slight economic reaction. Any-- 
one viewing it with calm and de-.- 
liberation might very easily havu 
seen in it something to be thank- 
ful for—the wonder is that th»: 
reaction to the cessation of hos-- 
tilities in Korea did not hav: 
greater depressing force. 


The Recession Is Over 


Now I think we have seen th: 
end of the recession-——it is over! 
Further, there is much to suppor: 
the hope and reasoned belief the: 
the economy will not merely 
maintain its present high level: 
but reach gradually toward nev’ 
‘highs. Growth, slow but sound, i. 
incomes and in real wealth is de - 
cidedly more of a prospect tha, 
is a further décline. 

It is impossible to pinpoint is 
time the start of the recessicu 
and its termination. A rough ar - 
proximation generally accepted, is 
that the -economy was in a de- 
cline by the third quarter of las? 
year, and that the decline he 
terminated and leveled off by the 
end of the second quarter of this 
year. It lasted, then, one full year. 


It now seems evident that the 
recession was a liquidation of th» 
Korean boom. It was not a mani - 
festation of an inherently dan- 
gerous reverse flow in our fre 
enterprise system. The recessic. 
was a recession in defense ex-- 
penditures, in liquidation of in- 
ventories built up on war-incuce:! 


demand, and war-inflated ayri- 
cultural prices. The transitso.\ 
from war to relative peace na) 


been much more painless than w- 
had a right to expect. Our experi- 
ences in the past year augur we 
for the future. 

In the latter half of 1952 con 
on into 1953 there was consice® - 
able pessimism regarding the ect 
nomic consequences of a liquilue - 
tion of the Korean “police acti« 
There was much talk and im: 

a journalistic essay upon he 
“spiral of falling payrolls, deciin 
in demand, liquidation of dev, 
fall in sales,” etc. Such spiral ha 
not materialized. The confide: 
of the nation in its abilities 
been the paramount factor In tl 
happy result. We could h. v 
talked ourselves into a depressl. 5 
but did not. 

This view that we could tel< 
ourseives into a depression 
widely derided last year. Play vy, 
most of the derision came frm 
those who would have benefived 
politically from a recession and, 0 
those entertained a met: 
auistic economy- 
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THE MARKET 


By WALLACE STREETE 


... AND YOU 




















stock market—the 1929 peak 
of the industrial average — 
was all but scaled this week 
as the industrial issues re- 
sumed their forward push 
after resting for a couple of 
sessions. 
* %% % 

The comparison is far from 
being an absolute one, how- 
ever. A handful of blue chips 
have done the work. And 
since they are the industrial 
average, the picture of a mar- 
ket at historically high levels 
is a misleading one. No one is 
more cognizant of this, prob- 
ably, than those investors in 
Chrysler above 90 only a 
couple of years ago who still 


——_ — _ 


hold it in the 60 bracket to- 
day. 

w% % ck 

International Business Ma- 

chines continues to feature 
the wide-moving group and 
the feat of putting a 26-point 
advance one day on top of a 
10-point improvement the day 
before was by far the most 
extreme swing. But percent- 
age-wise the five point gains 
in a single session by issues 
such as Reynolds Metals, 
Zenith Radio and Western 
Union were just as violent. 

%%* t* % 


Stimulating Dividend Action 
Some of the wider moves 
of the week were more logical 


Connecticut Brevities 


The Pratt & Whitney Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation 
has opened a new plant at South 
Windsor. The 97,000 square-foot 
building will be used for research. 
An Air Force announcement in- 
dicates that, since July 1, Pratt & 
Whitney has received orders to- 
taling $72,000,000 for engines and 
parts. 

my % % 

The Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Corp., subsidiary of Great 
American Industries has received 
a government contract for $1,545,- 
100 for central station equipment. 

* % # 

Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Nor- 
walk, which produces specialized 
optical instruments, has purchased 
a controlling interest in Boden- 
seewerk, a German optical com- 
pany. The new subsidiary em- 
ploys about 200 and produces op- 
tical and aircraft testing instru- 
ments. In the future, Perkin- 
Elmer products may also be made 
at the German plant. 


The assets and properties of the 
American Paper Goods Company, 
one of the leading manufacturers 
of paper containers, have been 
purchased by Continental Can 
Company. American has its main 
plant in Kensington, Conn., which 
employs 500 and a branch plant 
in Chicago, which employs 300. 
Present plans call for a continu- 
ation of the operation of the two 
American plants. 

ue % us 

The E. Ingraham Company, 
which has been manufacturing 
clocks in Bristol for 123 years, has 
announced plans for its first 
branch plant. The new facilities, 
to be erected at a cost of about 
$300,000, will be located in Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. It will produce 


timing devices for electrical ap- 
pliances and will employ 100 to 
150 workers. Present employment 


A group of 11 of the larger elec- 
tric utilities in New England have 
formed Yankee Atomic Electric 
Company with the goal of con- 
struction of an atomic electric 
generating plant to serve New 
England. Among the members of 
the group are Connecticut Light 
& Power, Connecticut Power, and 
Hartford Electric Light. It is be- 
lieved that because of its rela- 
tively high cost of other fuels, the 
New England area will be one of 
the first where atomic energy will 
be competitive as a fuel for gen- 
erating electricity. 

us * %* 

Zoning changes have been made 
by the planning and zoning offi- 
cials of the town of Fairfield to 
permit Connecticut Tool and En- 
gineering Company to build a new 
plant to replace its present plant 
in Bridgeport, which is in the 
path of the new Greenwich- Kill- 
ingly expressway. 

- pe e 

The State of Connecticut con- 
tinues to lead the country in the 
per capita receipt of military con- 
tracts. Since July 1, 1950 a total 
of $4,734,620,000 in prime contracts 
has been received, or a total of 
$2,359 per person, compared to 
the State of Washington in second 
place with $1,791 per person. New 
contracts awarded during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1954 were for 
$432,616,000, an increase of about 
9% over the corresponding 1953 
period. 

% te 

Two of the states larger electric 
utilities have recently completed 
private placement of bond issues. 
The United Illuminating Company 
sold an issue of $9,000,000 30-year 
3% Debentures, 1984 Series, and 
The Connecticut Power Com- 
pany has placed $10,000,000 of 
First and General Mortgage 3% % 
Bonds, Series G, due Nov. 1, 1984. 





at Bristol is about 1,000. 
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and linked largely with divi- 
dend action. Such a one was 
Eastman Kodak which was 
favored on the extra payment 
plus stock and joined the 
sprinters. It was the more re- 
markable in this case because 
Eastman has been a sedate 
issue since its 5-for-1 split of 
1947. Last year and the year 
before its range over the en- 
tire 12 months was around 
half a dozen points. This 
year’s area was a bit wider 
but still under 17 points. So 
its one-day improvement to 
new high territory for all 
time on a gain of past four 
points was almost spectacular. 
% %* * 


It was a similar story with 
Beech-Nut Packing in the op- 
posite direction. This also was 
one of the more neglected is- 
sues around and last year the 
entire swing was Over a range 
of a mere four points. The 
range this year was less than 
seven points until the divi- 
dend was trimmed a dime. In 
one session it lost more than 
three points at worst, emerg- 
ing in dour prominence on 
this week’s list of new lows. 

%* ok * 


Cement issues generally 
were able to keep their popu- 
larity alive and here, too, 
there apparently are high ex- 
pectations for favorable divi- 
dend action. Penn-Dixie Ce- 
ment not only ran into a road- 
block but was even clipped a 
bit sharply when the antici- 
pated split didn’t come along. 
The rest ignored this solo per- 
formance for the most and 
General Portland was able to 
join the multi-point sprinters 
even while its companion was 
being roughly handled. 

tk 


%* 1 


Rough Going for the Oils 


Oils had a rather rough 
time of it, some of them 
showing an ability to back up 
with a bit more violence than 
other divisions. A poor earn- 
ings statement kept Cities 
Service on the laggard side 
and definitely ended its so- 
journ just around its high for 
the year. Socony showed signs 
of a bit of pressure now and 
then along with Texas Gulf 


Producing and Deep Rock Oil 
which had the added handi- 
cap of an omitted dividend 
with a partial stock exchange 
for one of the company’s 
holdings as a sop. 
bs ok ok 

Pacific Western had a brief 
stay in the spotlight when a 
large foreign order on the buy 
side came to market and re- 
sulted in its starting off the 
week on a belated opening on 
a 21,000-share block, which 
is not its usual manner. It, 
too, was able to join the issues 
that moved by a handful of 
points per session. But the 
nthusiasm wore off: rather 
quickly and the stock flut- 


tered back toward the start- 
ing point shortly afterward. 
* * * 

For the rails it was again 
the old pattern of ignoring the 
demand rampant among the 
industrials. The carrier index, 
although flirting with its 1954 
top, has shown no disposition 
to accompany the industrials 
through to quarter century 
and all-time highs. The rails 
are so far below even their 
1930, not to mention the 1929, 
peaks that many months’ 
work are ahead if these are 
to be tested. This, again, is 
another illustration of the 
fact that although the indus- 
trial average is in historically 
high ground, the general mar- 
ket certainly is not. 

% * a 


Utilities Neglected 

Utilities, if anything, have 
shown a disposition to drag 
their feet. But there was 
more neglect around in this 
division than any outright 
pessimism. The fact is, how- 
ever, that this group has yet 
to exceed the old high posted 
in August despite the some- 
what wild, post-election bid- 
ding for industrials. The utili- 
ties, like the rails, are no- 
where near historic peaks and 
are less than half of the 1929 
standing. Apart from this 
further divergent action in a 
market now being described 
as “highest in 25 years,” the 
utilities have undergone per- 
haps the most complete or- 
ganizational change of any of 
the indices. A quarter century 
ago the components were 
largely the mammoth holding 
companies later broken up by 
fiat. Today the issues that 
comprise the index are oper- 
ating companies. 

* ke * 

Steels continue to give a 
good account of themselves as 
all signs indicate that their 
summer doldrums are over. 
Youngstown has been on the 
quiet side while its companion 
in the merger that ran into 
government opposition, Beth- 
lehem Steel, has continued as 
a wider moving issue, joined 
by National Steel. U. S. Steel 
also has been moving in 
wider-than-usual arcs, with 
new highs common in the 
division. 

* * * 


A Newcomer to Strength 

Something of a newcomer 
to the ranks of the popular 
stocks has been Diamond 
Match which erupted into 
new high ground on a rather 
fat one-day jump. Largely 
because, at least statistically, 
it is one of the backward is- 
sues, Diamond Match sud- 
denly was culled out by sev- 
eral of the market commenta- 
tors of standing. Here is an- 
other case against the “high- 
est-ever”’ school in that in 
1952 and 1951, and many, 
many points lower in the in- 


dustrial average, this issue 


a. ~ | le see ed 


sold some 25% higher than its 


recent standing. 
a * * 


Aircrafts were able to 
swing with the market. Des- 
pite the fact that, particularly 
in the case of Douglas, the 
good news for the moment 
seems to be behind, they did 
well on a couple of occasions. 
But the group generally had 
been sold down enough so 
that it had few candidates for 
the new highs lists. 


% ce %* 


Like the aircrafts, the 
chemicals did little toying 
with their previous peaks, 
and all too often went diver- 
gent ways even within the 
division. American Potash 
was one of the better per- 
formers in the group largely 
because of favorable dividend 
action. DuPont, while not 
showing any great enthusiasm 
over the yearend dividend, 
nevertheless didn’t show any 
special chagrin that too-high 
hopes had been dashed. Allied 
Chemical, which had some- 
thing of a period of weakness 
recently when the earnings 
report was issued, ran out of 
the rebound strength and was 
back on the easy side more 
times than not. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Elected to Office 
By NASD District 13 


The following were elected by 
District 13 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers totake 
office on 
Jan. 16, 1955: 

Board ef 
Governers: 
Earl K. Bas- 
sett, W. E. 
Hutton & 
Company. 

District Ne. 
13 Committee: 
Edgar J. Lof- 
so. . We -an 
Langley & 
Com pany; 
Ralph C. 
Sheets, Blyth 
& Ce, Ines 
John Ss. 
French, A. C. Allyn & Company, 
Inc.; W. Enos Wetzel, W. E. Wet- 
zel & Company. 


Marshall Morse With 
Orvis Bros. & Go. 


Orvis Brothers & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York and American 
Stock Exchanges and other prin- 
cipal exchanges, have announced 
that Marshall S. Morse has joined 
the firm as specialist in municipal 
bonds. 

Mr. Morse was formerly with 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, and Stein Bros. 
& Boyce. 





Earl K. Bassett 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae Prnancia, Curonicee) 

MIAMI, Fla. — Sherman H. 
Alder and Adrian R. Van Voast 
have been added to the staff of 
Bache & Co. 96 Northeast Second 
Avenue, 
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Business Cycle Still With Us! 
Norris 0. Johnson, Assistant Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York, tells the fimancial conference of the 
American Management Association bankers will not believe 
the business cycle is gone forever, until they see it. Says a 
, clear inventory cycle is now taking a wide swing and depress- 
ing bank loan totals. 


In an address in New York 
City at the annual financial con- 
ference of the American Manage- 
ment Association on Nov. 4, Nor- 
ris O. John- 
son, Assistant 
Vice-Pres- 
dent of the 
National City 
Bank of New 
York, re- 
minded his 


people are 
Saying the 
old - fashioned 
business cycle 
is gone for- 
ever, bankers 
will believe 
that “only 
when they see it.” 

Right now, Mr. Johnson pointed 
out, a clear inventory cycle is 
taking its wide swing and de- 
pressing loan totals. To say when 
money rates will show a real 
firming, he told the group, “you 
can take your own business pro- 
jections. Money rates lag behind 
fluctuations in production. Fed- 
eral Reserve policy also tends to 
lag behind.” 

The best time to borrow long- 
term money, according to Mr. 
Johnson, is when business is slow 
and the Federal Reserve System 
has a full-scale easy money pol- 
icy in force. The year 1954 has fit 
this description, and many corpo- 
rations, states, municipalities, and 
mortgage borrowers have been 
taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The Federal Treasury, on the 
other hand, has deliberately been 
passing up the chance to fund 
debt cheaply, Mr. Johnson said, 
acting on the principle that cor- 
recting the structure of the public 
debt at minimum cost is less im- 
portant than giving a maximum 
encouragement to capital invest- 
ment and letting the whole flow 
of long-term funds seek and find 
other outlets. This combination 
of a vigorous easy money policy 
by the Federal Reserve, a policy 
of total abstinence from the long- 
term market by the Treasury, and 
a 10% drop in short-term busi- 
mess borrowings from banks has 
put the cost of long-term money 
to corporations down around 3% 
for prime names. 


Some people, Mr. Johnson re- 
ported, have predicted that the 
force of savings flow would keep 
pushing interest rates down for 
decades ahead, seeming to doubt 
whether, as a long-run matter, 
we can find profitable uses for our 
savings. “For myself,” the 
speaker declared, “I work on the 
assumption that the lowest inter- 
est rates of the 20th century are 
behind us.” 


Mr. Johnson expressed dis- 
agreement with the view that the 
present—or some future — Ad- 
ministration will set out to re- 
attain a 2%% or lower long-term 
borrowing rate. “Bond price rig- 
ging has gotten a bad name, as 
witness the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System is leaving the 
long-term market strictly on its 
own. It seems doubtful to me that 
any Secretary of the Treasury will 
wish to reawaken the contro- 
versies of 1948-51 by demanding 
of the Federal Reserve fixed price 
supports for government bonds.” 

What has kept interest rates 
from falling even more than they 
Ihave has been the elasticity of 
supply of mortgages and munici- 
pal and corporate securities, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson. Except 
by entering the mercurial com- 
mercial paper market, few corpo- 





Norris Oliver Johnson 


rations have been able to break 
the 3% rate on any of their bor- 
rowings. The basic reason why 
this rate has held out is that lend- 
ers have pushed harder and suc- 
cessfully into other areas of in- 
vestment to sustain average earn- 
ing power of 3% or better. 


In forecasting the future trend 
of interest rates, Mr. Johnson 
said, the problem becomes one of 
deciding how long the construc- 
tion boom can hold out. Running 
out of credit is not at present a 
serious concern of the housing 
market or of the construction in- 
dustry. However, limits as to 
needs are a different matter. 

“I, myself, am satisfied,’ the 
speaker declared, “that we can 
make use of a million or so hous- 
ing units a year rather indefin- 
itely— provided the funds are 
there to pay for them. We are liv- 
ing in an era where people’s 
minds are fixed on new and bet- 
ter housing and I see nothing at 
this time to break the mo- 
mentum.” 


Housing is not the only source 
of demand for long-term con- 
struction money. Roads and 
bridges, schools and public build- 
ings are deficient. Expenditures 
for highways have been rising 
year by year and “so far as we 
can see now, they are going to 
keep rising for years ahead.” 

Plant and equipment outlays 
by corporations are running 
around $25 billion a year; they 
are financed to the extent of per- 
haps one-fourth by new bond and 
stock issues. Although 1954 plant 
and equipment outlays are falling 
short of 1953, and 1955 may run 
lower, the downward drift is mod- 
est, according to Mr. Johnson, 
when one considers the wide 
swings to which such outlays are 
subject and the discouraging char- 
acter of business reports early 
this year. “The new tax law joins 
with favorable securities markets, 
the accelerated pace of techno- 
logical progress, and optimistic 
projections of long-term national 
growth to support plant and 
equipment outlays. It is a rare 
company that does not have use 
for capital holding the promise of 
returns which make the cost of 
funds seem small.” 

Barring contingencies now un- 
foreseen, Mr. Johnson concluded, 
“it is hard to visualize a collapse 
of demand for credit. I do not 
think that overabundant national 
savings will go to waste from non- 
use. Rather, availabilities will 
have to limit how much we can 
do. The real dangers are that 
construction will develop a mo- 
mentum that will be hard to 
check, place undue demands on 
the capital markets, and produce 
an overload of debt that cannot be 
carried through adversity. These 
are matters prudent lenders and 
borrowers keep in mind, even 
while entertaining the hope that 
we may have mastered the art of 
avoiding major depressions and 
deflations.”’ 


Andre Smolianinoff Is 
With White, Weld & Co. 


White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
announced that Andre V. Smol- 
ianinoff is now associated with the 
firm. He has recently been with 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. and prior 
thereto was a partner in Cohu & 
Company. Ui els Uiala J 





Paradox of British 
Balance of Payments 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Pointing out the apparent inconsistency between the behavior 
of the British balance of payments and the relative trade 
trends in Britain and United States, Dr. Einzig ascribes this 
to the very moderate rise in prices in England. Says British 
price level is now on a much sounder basis than year or two 
ago. Sees confidence in moderating outflow of gold. 


LONDON, Eng.—It took a long 
time for politicians to realize the 
elementary fact that, if there is 
inflation in one country while an- 
other country 
is experienc- 
ing a reces- 
sion, then the 
former is li- 
able to de- 
velop an ad- 
verse balance 
of payments. 
The entire 
economic pol- 
icy of the La- 
bour Govern- 
ment of 1945- 
1951 was built 

es On ignorance 

a or disregard of 

this principle. 
Hence the inflationary policies 
pursued during that period, inter- 
rupted from time to time by emer- 
gency measures that had to be 
taken as a result of the ree 
current balance of payments crises 
in 1947, 1949 and 1951. Even some 
leading Socialist economic experts 
denied the existence of a close 
connection between domestic eco- 
nomic policies and the state of the 
balance of payments, because, if 
they had admitted it, they could 
not have escaped the unpopular 
conclusion that inflationary over- 
full-employment and welfare state 
policies must be moderated. 

It is only with the utmost re- 
luctance that politicians came to 
admit during the last few years 
that the position of Britain’s bal- 
ance of payments and gold reserve 
depends on the relative economic 
trends in Britain and other coun- 
tries, primarily the United States. 
Under the compelling force of ex- 
perience it came to be recognized 
that, should there be a recession 
in the United States, Britain could 
not afford to maintain a “creep- 
ing” inflation without risking a 
dangerous depletion of the gold 
reserve. 

Unfortunately, now that this 
rule has at last been learned, there 
is a danger that it might be un- 
learned once more as a result of 
the present paradoxical behavior 
of the British balance of payments. 
In spite of the moderate recession 
that has been going on in the 
United States, and in spite of the 
moderate inflationary boom that 
has been proceeding simultane- 
ously in Britain, the British bal- 
ance of payments has been holding 
its own remarkably well. It is true, 
during the summer and early au- 
tumn sterling showed some weak- 
ness and the gold reserve declined. 
But during October sterling be- 
came firmer and some of the gold 
lost in the third quarter of the 
year was recovered. There is no 
sign of a balance of payments cri- 
sis calling for drastic emergency 
measures, whether in the form of 
import restrictions or higher in- 
terest rates. 


Gratifying as this state of af- 
fairs is, there is a danger that it 
might give rise to complacency. 
Politicians may now be inclined 
to argue that, after all, it is pos- 
sible to eat our cake and keep it. 
This will make it all the more dif- 
ficult for this government, or the 
next, to take timely measures if 
and when a discrepancy between 
the trend in Britain and the 
United States should lead to heavy 
losses of dollars. It is important, 
therefore, to try to find an ex- 
planation of the apparent incon- 
sistency between the bahavior of 


the balance of payments and the 
relative trade trends in the two 
countries, ~ 

One of the reasons is that, not- 
withstanding business boom and 
creeping inflation, the rise in 
prices in Britain has been very 
moderate during the last 18 months 
or so. It amounted to a mere 3%. 
Its extent was not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to enable American ex- 
ports in general to outprice Brit- 
ish exports in foreign markets. 
The position differs, of course, 
from industry to industry. But it 
seems that generally speaking the 
British price level has not risen 
out of equilibrium with the Amer- 
ican price level. 

It must also be borne in mind 
that, at its slightly higher figure, 
the British price level is now 
much sounder than it was at its 
lowest figure a year or two ago. 
Then it was largely artificial, as 
a result of the consumer subsidies 
which tended to stimulate demand. 
Most of the subsidies have now 
gone. For better or for worse, 
“rationing by the purse” has been 
fully restored. This means that 
the consumption of necessities is 
no longer artificially stimulated. 
Although their total demand has 
not declined following the in- 
crease of their prices—indeed in 
some instances actually more is 
now consumed — consumers have 
to pay the full price. As a result 
they have now less purchasing 
power left over for other pur- 
poses. 


This does not mean that there 
has been a decline of demand for 
goods other than the de-controlled 
necessities. What it does mean is 
that owing to the higher prices of 
necessities, the increases of wages 
have not resulted in such an in- 
crease of consumers’ demand as 
they would have if the subsidies 
were still in force. A large part 
of the additional wages is absorbed 
by the higher prices of necessities, 
and less is available for increas- 
ing the inflated demand for ‘other 
goods and services. 


It may be objected that the rise 
in the prices of necessities, due to 
de-control, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the wages demands. 
In the light of the British experi- 
ence of 1953-54 this argument is 
quite unconvincing. For in spite 
of the almost complete absence of 
a rise in the cost of living, the 
Trade Unions have been pressing 
for wages increases to the utmost 
limit of their bargaining power. 


Another explanation is that sup- 
plies of British goods are now 
more plentiful than they were 
during early postwar years, when 
any increase of domestic demand 
through an inflation of consumers’ 
purchasing power or through over- 
ambitious capital investment, was 
bound to reduce the inadequate 
surplus available for export. In 
most lines there is now enough 
both for satisfying the domestic 
demand and for exporting. De- 
livery dates in industries produc- 
ing capital goods have become 
much shorter, The moderate de- 
gree of inflation that still exists 
in Britain has not been sufficient 
to mop up supplies which would 
otherwise have been available for 
export. Needless to say, should 
inflation become accentuated, a 
stage is bound to be reached at 
which domestic demand would 
once more divert supplies from 
export trade. But so far that stage 
has not yet been reached. The 
relatively moderate degree of 
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British capital investment, which 
has received so much adverse pub- 
licity in recent months, has been 
a blessing in disguise from the 
point of view of the balance of 
payments. For, in spite of grow- 
ing competition, there is still a 
good scope for expanding the ex- 
port of capital equipment. 

The way in which British ex- 
porters have responded to official 
exhortations to maintain and in- 
tensify their export drive in gen- 
eral and to the Dollar Area in 
particular has also been helpful. 
With domestic demand booming, 
there is undoubtedly a_ strong 
temptation for many industries to 

vline of least resistance 
by working for the home market 
instead of facing all the difficul- 
ties and complications connected 
with export business. But, gen- 
erally speaking, businessmen have 
resisted this temptation and have 
kept up their efforts to maintain 
and increase their overseas mar- 
kets. 

There is always a considerable 
delay in the publication of the 
balance of payments figures of 
Sterling Area countries other than 
the United Kingdom. But even in 
the absence of adequate statisti- 
cal evidence, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the rest of the 
Sterling Area has at least held its 
own. Raw material producing 
countries of the Sterling Area may 
even have contributed appreciably 
to the increase of the gold reserve 
during the first half of 1954. 

Another difference between the 
present position and that of 1947, 
1949 and 1951 is that there has 
been no sign of any wave of dis- 
trust in sterling. During the sum- 
mer sterling weakened as a result 
of seasonal buying of dollar goods 
and of the withdrawal of foreign 
balances sent to London in a mis- 
taken anticipation of an early re- 
turn to convertibility. But even 
during this adverse spell the for- 
ward rate of sterling was well 
maintained, There was no specu- 
lative flight, no delaying of pay- 

ments for British exports or 
postponing of orders, in an ex- 
pectation of another devaluation. 
Indeed the subject of devaluation 
was barely mentioned at the time 
when sterling went to a discount. 
Confidence in sterling helped in 
moderating the outflow of gold. 

Politicians and others, before 
inferring false conclusions from 
the present relative steadiness of 
sterling, should ponder over the 
above list of special circumstances 
that explains the paradox of the 
British balance of payments in 
1954, 


Mann & Graham Join 
Staff of Doremus Co. 


William T. Mann, formerly with 
Batten, Barten, Durstine and Os- 
born, Inc., has joined Doremus & 
Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York City advertising and public 
relations firm, as radio and tele- 
vision director. Prior to his 
BBD&O affiliation, Mr. Mann was 
with Benton & Bowles, Inc. in the 
radio and television department. 


Edward Graham has joined the 
agency’s copy department. Mr. 
Graham has been with United 
Business Service as investment 


consultant and financial writer. 
He was formerly a business and 
commodity writer for Babson’s 
Reports and worked on trusts and 
taxes at the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co, 


Treasury Vault Uranium 
(Special to Tae Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — Treasury 
Vault Uranium Corporation is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices in the Symes Build- 
ing. Officers are Ben L. Wright, 
Jr.. President; Robert R. Hale, 
Vice President; and David J. Mc- 
Kee, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Recession and the Forces 
Working for Recovery 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN* 


Dean, The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College 


re ens ee 


f Dean Upgren first analyzes the recent economic recession and 
states that the key to the decline in business activity has been 
government expenditures for defense. Reviews the forces work- 
ing for recovery and stresses the favorable effect of tax reduc- 
tions on business and increased spendable income. Holds we 
will not have any more deep depressions in the discernible 
future, and sees an upturn in total industrial production in 


j third quarter of 1954. 


The economic recession of 1953- 
54 is now well defined. We can 
wneasure its severity; we can diag- 
mose its probable cause; and we 
can evaluate 
the policies 
which have 
helped make 
it the mildest 
recession in 
many years. 

First, as to 
the size of the 
recession. In 
the second 
quarter a year 
ago, when the 
output of the 
American 
economy was 
at its all-time 
high, the an- 
nual rate of gross national pro- 
duction was $370 billion. In tne 
first and second quarter of this 
year the total amount of produc- 
tion was at the annual rate of $356 
billion. Thus we observe that the 
recession has amounted to $14 bil- 
lion in total gross national pro- 
duction. This is equal to about 
3°%4% of the earlier record rate of 
production. In contrast, the 1948- 
49 recession amounted to approxi- 
mately 444% on total output, and 
the 1937-38 recession to about 
624%. For the years 1929-1933 the 
decline was 45%, and I am happy 
to say that such a decline is im- 
possible in the discernible future. 
I shall explain why a little later. 

Our measures of national eco- 
nomic performance are now so 
readily available that we can, and 
we do, diagnose the causes of re- 
cession. By analyzing the com- 
@onents in our gross national pro- 
<iuction or expenditures, we can 
determine where the declines have 
occurred. When this is done—and 
i have calculated it on a good 
anany occasions—we find that in 
ihe past 15 months the Adminis- 
tration has reduced the annual 
wate of defense expenditures by 
$11 billion, or from $54 billion to 
$43 billion. This accounts for 75% 
of the total decline in Gross Na- 
tional Product since the second 
quarter of 1953. The other major 
cause of the decline is the slow- 
down in the accumulation of busi- 
mess inventories. A year and a 
quarter ago when the economy 
was running at its record high, 
businessmen were accumulating 
inventories at the rate of slightly 
more than $5 billion a year. More 
recently businesses have been di- 
mninishing or liquidating their in- 
ventories by about $4 billion a 
year. Thus we find here a decline 
in the rate of investment in this 
particular component — inventory 
—of about $9 billion. 

I am inclined to think, though 
other views may be advanced, that 
the decline in investment in in- 
ventory has been largely caused 
by the reduction in defense ex- 
penditures. We know, for exam- 
ple, that as 1953 opened, the Fed- 
eral Government was ordering 
and purchasing military hard 
goods at a rate of about $20 billion 
worth a year. In the first quarter 
of this year such “ordering” was 
cut back to the rate of $2 


*An address by Dean Upgren at the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association, New 
Englard Conference, Boston, Mass., Oct. 
28, 1954. 
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billion. The large reduction in 
the rate of ordering inventories 
was necessary to trim defense ex- 
penditures by $11 billion. 

When defense ordering is so 
rapidly reduced it is natural that 
business firms will not reorder 
raw materials nor accumulate 
goods in process. It is true of 
course, that there may be other 
causes of inventory reduction. But 
one only need look at one defense 
goods manufacturing company 
which had orders on hand totaling 
$67 million at the end of last year 
to see the impact of cutbacks in 
defense spending. In the final 
quarter of last year that company 


(The Bath Iron Works of Bath, 
Maine) was delivering finished 
goods at the rate of $38 million 


a year. New orders were coming 
in at the rate of only $24 million 
a year. Clearly such a concern 
would be using up and exhausting 
all its inventories possible without 
any repurchase. Fortunately, this 
particular concern has since re- 
ceived, according to press notices, 
orders for the production of three 
destroyers totaling about $46 mil- 
lion. 

The decline in defense spending 
also helps explain why Detroit 
and Pittsburgh are the two cen- 
ters of severest unemployment. 
Detroit fabricates large amounts 
of defense goods, for which Pitts- 
burgh makes the steel. 

So we observe that we can ac- 
count for an $11 billion decline in 
business activity from the direct 
reduction in defense expenditures, 
and another $9 billion decline 
from the reduction in business in- 
ventories resulting largely from 
reduced Federal spending. Thus, 
the key to the recession has been 
government expenditures for de- 
fense.. 

This total decline, you will note, 
adds up to $20 billion whereas we 
have measured the decline in 
Gross National Product at $14 bil- 
lion. Why didn’t GNP decline the 
full $19 billion. 

The increased decline of $6 bil- 
lion in the accounts — defense 
spending and business inventory— 
has been offset by a moderate in- 
crease in total construction, a 
moderate increase in state and 
local governmental expenditures, 
and a moderate increase in con- 
sumer’s or famiiy purchases for all 
consumption purposes. 

How completely this recession 
has had its causes in the natural 
reduction of defense expenditures 
following the truce in Korea, is 
shown again by the fact that per- 
sonal consumption expenditures in 
the first part of 1954 were 1% 
larger than they were during the 
first part of 1953.1 The decrease 
in total expenditures of the econ- 
omy for all construction is about 
4% above the rate of such expen- 
ditures a year ago, and recently 
Dr. Miles Colean, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost construction econ- 


omists at Washington, estimated 
that total construction in 1955 





lit is true that the reduction in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures for dur- 
able goods has been rather considerabie. 
Similarly there has been a very slight 
reduction in family expenditures for non- 
durable goods and services. These two 
declines, however, have been more than 
offset by a rise in family expenditures 
for services of all kinds notably rent, 
housing maintenance, medical services, 
street service, transportation, etc. 
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would be 5% above the record- 
breaking levels of 1954. State and 
local expenditures for all pur- 
poses, but primarily for highways, 
toll roads, schools and hospitals, 
are probably about 8% above a 
year ago. 


The Forces Working Toward 
Recovery 


This brings us to the present 
moment. What is happening to 
generate an upward movement in 
economic activity? 

The forces working toward re- 
covery and renewed expansion in 
the economy may be grouped un- 
der three headings: first, there are 
the automatic forces put into 
operation by our existing econom- 
ic institutional arrangements; sec- 
ond, there are the forces which 
are generated by policies adopted 
by the Administration to stimulate 
the economy; third, there are the 
forces which find their origin in 
enactment of laws designed to 
create a climate to induce eco- 
nomic expansion. Let us look into 
examples of each of these forces. 
_I can point out two automatic 
forces which are spurring recov- 
ery. The first is the natural ter- 
mination of inventory liquidation. 
As Professor Sumner Slichter has 
frequently pointed out, we have 
for more than a year been “seiling 
more goods than we have been 
producing.” This is a simple way 
of pointing out the relationship 
which exists between the rate of 
consumer family personal expen- 
ditures (this rate has been in- 
creasing) and the rate of invest- 
ment in inventory (this rate has 
been declining). Inventories may 
be reduced in face of maintained 
or increased personal consumption 
expenditures of every kind. But 
then that inventory reduction can 
come only if we have a large re- 
duction in the rate of production. 
What is now not produced, can be 
made up by goods supplied to con- 
sumers out of inventory. 

Continued firmness of consumer 
personal consumption expendi- 
tures must necessarily bring a 
turn-around in the rate of invest- 
ment in inventory. We observe 
this process at the present moment 
in the case of steel where output 
rates are increasing. These rates 
(now 72%) must necessarily rise 
above the rates earlier this year 
(62%). 

A second automatic force in the 
economy is what I like to call t-e 
“automatic built-in flexibility of 
the American tax structure.” That 
is the mouth-filling phrase we 
have used in my own seminar at 
the Credit School at Hanover. To 
give one rather simple illustration 
of it, suppose that your income is 
reduced by $1,000. If the taxes 
upon this portion of your income 
were at the rate of 40%, then the 
decline in your expenditures need 
be only $600 (because $400 of your 
total tax liability has been rubbed 
out). Thus we have in the record 
of inventories and in the record of 
our automatic declines in tax lia- 
bilities when there is a recession, 
two forces working toward min- 
imizing the recession and toward 
turning the economic decline into 
an upward movement, 

Next we may turn to policy 
changes which have now been 
made. The first conspicuous change 
was a reversal in our monetary 
policy in June of 1953 when the 
onset of the recession first became 
visble. In less than six weeks the 
Federal Reserve authorities in- 
creased the amount of banking re- 
serves against which additional 
credit is issued, by almost $2,500,- 
000,000. This was done in part of 
the extended purchases of govern- 
ment securities. The additional 
reserves of the commercial bank- 
ing system then created helped 
bring about easier interest rates 
and encouraged adequate flows of 
credit for all legitimate needs. The 
second step toward enlargement 
of the banks’ available reserves 
was a reduction in reserve re- 
quirements of banks. This second 
step released required reserves 


into the “excess reserve” category 
and thus placed the banks in a 
position to contemplate loan ex- 
pansion at will. This action was 
extended again this year when an 
additional $1,500,000,000 of bank 
reserves were similarly further 
released from the “required” to 
the “excess” category. (Reserve 
ratios required of the banks were 
lowered in July.) Thus we are 
using the expansion of credit to 
offset the recession. (It is this 
easing of credit which naturally 
causes some concern to students of 
the problem such as Mr. Henry H. 
Heiman, Executive Vice-President 
of your National Association of 
Credit Men.) 


Another force has been gener- 
ated I hove rather automatically, 
by the reduction of taxation. I re- 
fer here to the end of the Excess 
Profits Tax and to the automatic 
reduction of 11% in our personal 
income taxes; both became effec- 
tive on Jan. 1 of this year. By 
adding to the force of these two 
reductions the decrease in excise 
and other taxes, the total amount 
of tax reduction is placed at $7.4 
billion. 

In fact, the reduction in the per- 
sonal income tax levy has been 
sufficient so that we have had a 
remarkable result: despite the de- 
crease in gross national production 
there has been no decline in “tetal 
purchasing power” or what is 
called somewhat more accurately, 
“personal disposable incomes.” It 
is common for those who deplore 
this recession to shout that we 
need an enlargement of purchas- 
ing power. But actually purchas- 
ing power has not declined at al’ 
but has grown in every month of 
1954. It is true that the total of 
personal incomes before taxes has 
declined slightly since we have 
had reductions in the hours 
worked per week and some in- 
crease in unemployment. But the 
decline in personal income taxa- 
tion has been larger. In fact, it 
has been large enough to convert 
a declining personal income before 
taxes into a slightly rising total of 
personal disposable incomes. This 
has been an extraordinarily fine 
adjustment in the operation of our 
economy. It came automatically 
because the taxes which were 
levied at the time of the outbreak 
of the conflict in Korea were 
scheduled for abandonment at the 
end of 1953. 


In the case of business, the re- 
duction in taxes due to the aban- 
donment of the Excess Profits Tax 
has secured remarkable results. In 
the first half of this year as the 
National City Bank Letter showed 
on page 3 of its August issue, 447 
corporations having total saies of 
more than $40 billion, experienced 
a decline of approximately 7% in 
such sales. Because their costs 
could not be reduced as rapidly, 
tre total amount of their profit 
after all expenses except taxes, 
fell by 18%. Then the reduction 
in tax liabilities which came about 
partly because of the rate struc- 
ture, but primarily because of the 
termination of the Excess Profits 
Tax levy, converted this decline 
in gross profits into an increase in 
net profits after taxes. This is 
successful fiscal policy indeed. I 
shall let you distribute the credit 
for it as you may wish between 
the Congress and the President 
who has advocated these reduc- 
tions and some other reductions 
which became law later this year. 

The reduction in corporation 
taxes resulting from abandonment 
of the Excess Profits “Tax has 
amounted to about $2 billion. 
Without complete analysis some 
individuals might think of this as 
an undesirable outcome. But if 
even the workineman will con- 
template that the industries of the 
United States are spending for 
new capital equipment of all kinds 
about $35 billion a year, he can 
perceive that the gain in produc- 
tivity which is secured by virtue 
of this enormous continuing capi- 
tools) can 


tal investment (better 


provide the basis for an enlarge- 
ment of his wages very consider- 
ably in excess of the tax reduction 
which would have come to him 
from an increase in his tax ex- 
emption from $600 to $800 for 
each individual in the family. I 
calculate the increased income 
which would have come to fami- 
lies as a result of increasing this 
exemption to be about $40 or $50 
per year. The rise in productivity 
of industry, however, by virtue of 
the maintained high rate of capi- 
tal outlay can be of the order of 
3 or 4% per year. This would be 
worth, to the worker, from $100 
to $200 a year. Had tax reduction 
been secured only by the method 
of increasing personal tax exemp- 
tion, there might have been ad- 
verse developments in capital for- 
mation which could have both cost 
many jobs and the prospect of 
continuing, though moderate, in- 
creases in wages. 

Taking all the tax reductions to- 
gether, estimated to have a value 
of $7.4 billion by President Eisen- 
hower in his mid-year economic 
message, we find that practically 
all of the decline in defense ex- 
penditures has been offset by a 
decline in taxation. 


Reduced Taxes Provide More 
Spendable Income 


If this seems foggy we can state 
it in another way. The businesses 
and families of America have been 
provided with increases in their 
disposable incomes by virtue of 
tax reduction to allow them to 
purchase for their own civilian 
account, approximately as much 
goods as the government is no 
longer purchasing for defense pro- 
duction. Thus, to spur recovery, 
we are asking families and indus- 
tries of America, in effect, to pur- 
chase voluntarily for their own 
use as much as they had to pur- 
chase involuntarily, for defense. 

I think, buttressed by ample 
available credit, both industry and 
families will make such enlarged 
purchases. That is the way in 
which the families and the non- 
defense industries in America can 
expect to re-employ the workers 
displaced, unavoidably, by the re- 
ductions in defense outlays. 

We owe the good fortune of 
these forces of reduced taxes to 
the extraordinary fiscal rectitude 
of the people of the United States 
in all the years since the end of 
the war and particularly in the 
years since the outbreak of the 
conflict in Korea. 

May I submit a few figures to 
illustrate the point here. In World 
War I we financed by taxation 
approximately 33% of Federal 
Government expenditures. The re- 
sult was we had heavy borrow- 
ings, inflation of credit, and an 
increase in the price level from 
100 to 247 at wholesale. 

In World War II there was 
slight but not as good improve- 
ment as we should have come to 
expect. In World War II we taxed 
for 46% of the cost of Federal 
expenditures. As a result, once 
again credit was inflated and ex- 
panded and there was inflation 
which again lifted the price level 
from 100 to 185, 

Since the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean conflict we have done sub- 
stantially better. In fact, we have 
collected as much as $67 billion 
in taxes in a single fiscal year, 
thus surpassing the record of $47 
billion of taxes collected by the 
Federal Government in the peak 
year of World War II. Since the 
outbreak of conflict in Korea, on 
a cash budget basis, we have col- 
lected, as I like to put it, almost 
99 54/100% of total Federal expen- 
ditures. This has been done, in my 
opinion, because of the under- 
standing of the damages of infla- 
tion: certainly we have not had 
to make as great a patriotic appeal 
to achieve this excellent result 
We have certainly become fiscally 
literate. 

As a result in the years since 
the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea, the inflation at the con- 
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sumer’s price level and at the 
wholesale price level has been 
very moderate. The rise in whole- 
sale prices has been 10% and the 
rise in the prices of consumers 
goods and services has been 15%. 
The larger rise in the latter price 
index has been partly caused by 
the release of some prices from 
restraints initially imposed dur- 
ing World War II. I refer particu- 
larly to the release of rents from 
stringent regulation. In addition, 
there are a number of increases 
in the cost of street surface trans- 
portation, certain utility services, 
and so on which also account for 
a modest rise in the cost of living. 

The Federal budget has over all 
of the years since 1946 been well 
balanced. As a result we have 
been able to have tax reduction 
dollar-for-dollar with reduction in 
defense expenditures, without a 
substantial increase in the budget 
deficit. 

We now may turn briefly to 
matters of policy which have led 
to legislation which has launched 
fresh forces to stimulate economic 
expansion. Here a list of legisla- 
tion could be suggested. It would 
range from increased old age com- 
pensation, which contributes its 
share to income stabilization, on 
through many other items includ- 
ing the new loan arrangements for 
the purchase of existing homes or 
for financing of the purchase of 
new homes. These terms for hous- 
ing have been improved and no 
doubt the expenditure for all resi- 
dential construction will respond. 

Finally, in the area of state and 
local expenditures the rapid rate 
of population growth has caused 
great increases in outlays for new 
schools and the discovery that 
super-highways and toll roads 
more than pay their own way has 
led to increased highway con- 
struction. I can perhaps under- 
score the attitude of consumers by 
Saying that during a 7,000 mile 
motor trip in the west this sum- 
mer I would have preferred to 
spend even more money for the 
use of toll roads upon which I en- 
joyed driving so much. 


No More Deep Recessions 


Before concluding I would like 
to answer two additional, but re- 
lated questions. The first is: Can 
we have a really deep recession 
of the type of 1929-19337? 

The answer is no, not for the 
discernible future; for this pur- 
pose I consider the discernible fu- 
ture extends at least to 1965. 
Others may then worry about eco- 
nomic conditions in subsequent 
years and indeed, some problems 
should be left for solution at 
future meetings of your associa- 
tion. 

The reason we cannot have the 
deep decline is that severe de- 
pressions occur only when there 
is a collapse of the banking sys- 
tem and the money supply. My 
first introduction to Mr. Henry 
Heiman came on a date we re- 
member well—March 4, 1933. Our 
joint appearance upon the pro- 
gram of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of the Northwest was cele- 
brated by the closing of all banks 
on that date. 

Other dates of collapse in the 
money supply would include 1921, 
1907, 1893, 1873, 1857 and so on. 


These collapses of the money 
supply cannot occur in the dis- 
cernible future for a rather simple 
reason. It was given by Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Ray M. 
Gidney, who reported shortly 
after the mid-year that the na- 
tional banks of the United States, 
making up about five-sixths of 
all commercial banking resources, 
were 62% liquid. In my early 
days in banking before the forma- 
tien of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, we were commonly about 
7, 8, or 11% liquid, at best. When 
deposit withdrawals came at a 
later time in an amount, in the 
Upper Midwest, of 20 or 22%, the 
humane thing was to close the 
banks quickly, completely, and 
promptly. That was done, two- 


thirds of all banks in the State of 
Minnesota failed and were never 
re-opened. The share was higher 
in the Dakotas and Montana 
where 80% of all banks were lost. 
This cannot happen again because 
of the liquidity factor—and per- 
haps a few of you will choose to 
assign a small share of the credit 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

A second cause of great de- 
cline in economic activity can be 
the decline in expenditures of all 
kinds of consumers for durable 
goods and of businessmen for all 
kinds of capital goods and by 
families, of course, for housing. 

These expenditures declined 
about 90% in the years from 1929 
to 1933. Because all of these classes 
of goods are durable goods, their 
purchase is optional or postpon- 
able. In times of stringency out- 
lays for durable goods and for 
“investment” by business can be 
very sharply reduced indeed. Yet 
in the past year we have seen 
the total expenditure for construc- 
tion increased by about 4 or 5%, 
including the increase in resi- 
dential housing. Total consumer 
expenditures for durable goods 
have been somewhat reduced, 
chiefly because of the decline in 
the purchases of new automobiles. 
But the effects of the tax reduc- 
tion, and I suspect the stimulat- 
ing effect upon the purchase of 
new plant and equipment and 
machinery and tools of all kinds 
by business has been very great 
as a consequence of today’s high 
wages. It pays to use new, bigger, 
and better machines. 

Population growth and high 
incomes help account for the en- 
larged expenditures for schools 
and hospitals. Discovery has been 
made, as I have mentioned, that 
super-highways are “cost-reduc- 
ing” for business and are fully 
worth the price gladly paid by 
consumers for their use. Thus we 
have no expectation of great de- 
clines in outlays for investment 
of all kinds. Thus we have no 
reason to expect further substan- 
tial recession. 


Recent Achievements 


But will a turnabout come? 

The third quarter’s measures of 
the achievement of the economy 
will be available before these 
lines are read. I am unable to 
estimate what they will show. 
But we do know that production 
of steel and automobiles is in- 
creasing. Housing and other con- 
struction are slightly rising, al- 
lowing for the seasonal factor. 
Consumer expenditures are well 
maintained. The decline in inven- 
tories is probably about at an end 
so that this particular component 
in our Gross National Product 
figures may increase. 


It seems to me, and very hap- 
pily, that the prospects for con- 
tinued peace, if not full political 
security about the world, are very 
brightened indeed. Thus I hope 
we shall be able to be the bene- 
ficiaries of further reduction in 
defense expenditures and further 
reductions in taxation. 


The American economy must go 
forward or it will sag. Growth 
is essential to hold our own in 
personal incomes, particularly in 
a time when our labor force is 
soon going to be enlarged. 


The recent economic recession 
has been halted for six months 
now. It is my belief that the re- 
sults for the third quarter will 
assure an upward turn in total 
production. Whether or not we 
can continue this into a full stim- 
ulation of economic expansion, I 
am not certain. The means are 
available to us. 

What are he means? 

During the past year we did not 
produce $14 billion worth of goods 
which we were competent to pro- 
duce. This is not waste because 
the reduction has been largely in 
defense production which we have 
not required. Peace has been the 
cause of declining defense outlays, 
and it has been purchased at a 


price of some unemployment. Now 
we need to regain ground and ex- 
pand our economy further. It 
would be my view that we would 
be competent in 1955 to produce 
not today’s $356 billion of total 
gross national production, not 
1953’s peak total gross national 
production of $370 billion a year 
but a total gross national produc- 
tion which certainly should be 
$385 billion. Or perhaps we could 
settle for a goal of a Gross Na- 
tional Product of $400 billion in 
1956. 

One way to assist economic ex- 
pansion is to reduce taxes. Such 
reduction in taxes was employed 
by the Conservative Government 
in Great Britain when full output 
was not being realized. 

Similarly here, we have in fiscal 
policy a powerful tool to make 
certain that we do move firmly 
upward from today’s plateau of 
total production. By first reduc- 
ing taxation we may so increase 
total output that revenues will in- 
crease despite the cut in tax rates. 

This is courageous policy. I hope 
the automatic forces of recovery 
do achieve full economic expan- 
sion. In the meantime, when the 
annual budget message and eco- 
nomic message of the President 
come forth in January we can as- 
sess the achievement of a path of 
renewed economic growth and ex- 
pansion. If we do achieve it that 
indeed is splendid. If we do need 
further advances, I think we 
should consider in all its aspects 
fiscal policy. 

Perhaps the automatic forces 
will suffice for recovery. Perhaps 
the impending outlook of a rapid- 
ly increasing population at the 
more mature ages will suffice. 
Perhaps the expansion of toll 


roads which President Eisenhower 
has so wisely emphasized, perhaps 
the expansion of needed housing 
and some urban improvement and 
finally, perhaps the contributions 
of investment for the application 
of atomic energy will be sufficient. 
But the price of fiscal policy is one 
that can be paid if we have the 
courage to do so and watch the 
outcomes. The management of 
the budget is a less difficult and a 
less dangerous problem than the 
consequences which might flow 
from an inability to reduce a 
higher level of unemployment. 


Thomas Meek, F. Farr 
With Harris, Upham 


Harris, Upham & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that 
| aa yee 46Thomas Meek 
i has become 
associated 
with them as 
manager of 
their Midtown 
offices and 
Francis B. 
Farr has been 
appointed co- 
manager of 
the Fifth Ave- 
nue office, 604 
Fifth Avenue. 
The firm’s 
new office at 
99 Park Ave- 
nue will open about Dec. 15 . 
Mr. Meek was formerly man- 
ager of the Midtown office of 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


Dillman Rash Pres. of 
Louisville Title Ins. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Dillman A. 
Rash, formerly a partner of J. J. 
B. Hilliard and Son has been 
elected President of the Louisville 
Title Insurance Company to suc- 
ceed the retiring President Wil- 
liam B. Hunter who has been 
elected Chairman of the Board. 








Thomas B. Meek 
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By H. E. JOHNSON 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


Tax considerations are likely to be an important factor in the 
market for equities over the balance of the year. 

Inasmuch as tax obligations for individuals and most corpora- 
tions are calculated on the basis of the calendar year, the year-end 
is the traditional time to review security profits and losses in an 
attempt to minimize, as much as possible, tax liabilities. This 
activity frequently creates unusual movements in different shares 
and sometimes places stocks under pressure where selling may be 
concentrated for any number of reasons. 


Thus, besides solving tax problems, the present can be oppor- 


tune to review holdings and in many instances improve the quality 
of securities without sacrificing income. 

This is particularly true in the banking field. While there is 
considerable difference among the various banks, there are also 
many institutions which do a similar business and are influenced 
by the same business factors. Frequently a shift from one security 


to the other can be accomplished without a change in the nature 
of the holding. 


Also, the geographical distribution of banks in different areas 
of the country can help in solving an investment problem. Many 
investors interested in bank stocks have been considering the 
desirability of diversifying their portfolios by investing in banks 
outside of the traditional money centers. Thus funds generated 
by sales of bank shares in one area may be switched into banks 


that may possibly have more promising growth prospects in other 
areas. 


Such action is more feasible today than in years past. The 
increase in marketability of bank stocks outside of New York, 


Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia has been helped by new financ- 
ing and the distribution of holdings that were formerly closely 
held. This in turn has generated an interest in stocks where for- 
merly it was largely academic because of the limited supply of 
stock and the lack of marketability. 

Bank stocks may also be looked upon as replacements for 
stocks in other industries. Traditionally bank shares have been 
regarded as one of the best quality groups of all industries. Earn- 
ing records have shown great stability and dividends in many 
instances have been maintained without interruption for periods 
running over 100 years. 

Yet in the current bull market for equities bank stocks have 
not attracted the wide attention that some of the other stocks in 
the chemical, building, oil, paper, rubber, and office equipment 
fields have. 

At the same time dividend action by the banks has been quite 
liberal and most of the institutions have enlarged their distribu- 
tions either by stock payments or larger cash declarations. As a 
result many of the quality bank stocks are now yielding more 
than 4% whereas leading industrial equities have risen to a point 
where the return is closer to 3% or even less in many instances. 
In fact on some of the more popuiar issues yields of less than 2% 
are not unusual. 

From this it would seem that bank stocks should be a logical 
investment for funds seeking re-investment where quality and 
income are important considerations. 

There is also the fact that on a yield basis many of the bank 
shares are out of line so far as their relationship to bonds and 
preferred stocks is concerned. The decline in interest rates over 
the past year or more has had only a limited influence on the 
yield pattern of bank shares. Increases in market values of shares 
have to some extent been offset by higher dividends with the re- 
sult that yields are only slightly changed from over a year ago. 

Of course, there are individual exceptions to this pattern and 
because of some unusual action with respect to stock dividends, 
mergers or concentrated buying, the yield pattern has been dilfer- 
ent than for the group. 

This has taken place at a time when bank earnings are making 
one of the most favorable showings in history. Although operating 
results will show some slight decline, profits from securities will 
be substantial so that total profits should be near record levels. 
Considering the earnings showing of many other companies and 
groups, the record of the banks should be favorable. 

Because of the foregoing, it seems likely that during the 
period of tax selling over the next month, bank shares should 
receive favorable consideration as replacements for securities sold. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The National 
City Bank of New York held on 
Wov. 16, Charles C. Parlin, a 
senior member of the law firm 
of Shearman & Sterling & Wright, 
was appointed a Director, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resig- 
yiation of Boykin C. Wright, also 
w senior member of the same firm 

% a %% 

Adrian M. Massie, 
the Board, The New York Trust 
Company, New York announced 
the following promotions and ap- 
pointments: 

Raymond F. 


Chairman of 


Adams, Harry A. 
Brennan, .Austen T. Gray and 
Walter P. Moran, Assistant Treas- 
urers were promoted to Assistant 
Vice-Presidents. John J. O’Con- 
nell, Assistant Secretary was pro- 
moted to Assistant Vice-President. 

A. Joseph McKay, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Trust Officer. 

Thomas S. Alm and Arthur 
Denton, Jr., were appointed As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

Joseph R. Cassidy and John W. 
Heilshorn were appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurers. 

% ¢: * 

S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, has announced the promo- 
tion of George S. Onderchek and 
I. W. Hughes, Jr., to the posts of 
Assistant Vice-Presidents, and the 


election of four other bank offi- 
cers. Mr. Onderchek, a member 
of the staff since 1950, and for- 


merly an Assistant Treasurer, has 
been assigned to the real estate 
group, while Mr. Hughes, a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary, has been 
assigned to the corporate trust 
Department. Mr. Onderchek was 
previously with the Title Guar- 


antee and Trust Company and Mr. 
Hughes served with The Commer- 
cial National Bank, prior to 
mergers of both these institutions 
with Bankers Trust Company. 
Simultaneously, Mr. Colt an- 
nounced the elevation of E. Jo- 
seph Mochi to Assistant Treasurer 
in the Brooklyn office: John E. 
Morrison, Jr. to Assistant Treas- 
urer in branch loan supervision; 
Allen J. Pecheur to Assistant 
Credit Manager in the credit divi- 
sion; and Culver Smythe to As- 
sistant Trust Officer in the pen- 
son and personal trust depart- 
iment. 
" fe ™ 
George L. Smith, President and 
Treasurer of the G. R. Kinney 
Shoe Company, has been elected 
a Director of the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, 
+t was announced on Nov. 10 by 
Thomas J. Shanahan, President of 
the Federation Bank. 
* s > 
The Union Dime Club held its 
“1st annual dinner-dance on Nov. 
10, at the Plaza Hotel, New York. 
The Club is the employees’ or- 
ganization of Union Dime Savings 
Wank, New York. J. Wilbur 
Lewis, President of the bank. 
«poke and awarded prizes for the 
vest suggestions made during the 
year by staff members. Alan C. 
‘Thomas, outgoing President of the 
Union Dime Club, presided at the 
dinner and introduced the new 
President, John J. McDonnell. The 
Chairman of the dinner committee 
was William G. Thomas, a former 
President of the Club. About 250 
were present, including members 
of the staff and their guests. 
t bd % 


Seven new members joined the 
Quarter Century Club of Central 
Savings Bank of New York, at its 
Seventh Annual Dinner held at 
‘Toots Shor Restaurant on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 10. Each new 
inember received a pin and a $50 


Savings Bond. Presentations were 
made by James T. Lee, President 
of the bank. Membership in the 
Club now stands at 68. The new 
members are Frederick M. Schall, 
Melvin Y. Hard, Marie Von 
Thelen, Alexander Sonek, Arthur 
H. Mittelstaedt, Francis A Mattes 
and William A. Fuhrman. 
% & * 

Notice has been issued by Ralph 
P. Tyner, Jr., President of the 
National Bank of Westchester, at 
White Plains, N. Y., that, pursuant 
to call of the directors, a special 
meeting of the shareholders of 
National Bank of Westchester, 
will be held at its banking house 
at 31 Mamaroneck Avenue, in 
White Plains, on Dec. 14, at 3:00 
p.m. for the purpose of consider- 
ing and’ determining by vote 
whether an agreement to consoli- 
date the bank and The Tarrytown 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
in Tarrytown, N. Y., under the 
provisions of the laws of the 
United States, shall be ratified 
and confirmed; and for the pur- 
pose of voting upon any other 
matters incidental to the proposed 
consolidation of the two banks. 
Reference to the proposed con- 
solidation appeared in our issue 
of Nov. 4, pave 1847, 

s “ ° ; - 

A 5% stock dividend has been 
recommended for stockholders of 
The County Trust Company of 
White Plains, N. Y., by the bank’s 
directors, according to an an- 
nouncement made Nov. 13 by An- 


drew Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board. A similar recommenda- 
tion, made a year ago, was ap- 


proved by stockholders. 
dend will 
new share 


The divi- 
be in the ratio of one 
for each 20 shares now 


outstanding and will be distrib- 
uted immediately following the 


approval of the stockholders and 
state supervisory authorities. The 
proposal will be presented to the 
stockholders at their annual mieet- 
ing on Jan. 19, next, Mr. Wilson 
said. If approved, it is planned 
to transfer sufficient funds from 
reserves and undivided profits to 
increase the stated capital funds 
to approximately $16'% million. 
Mr. Wilson pointed out that any 
stock dividend will be in addi- 
tion to the cash dividend which 
has been paid quarterly for a pe- 
riod of years. The bank has paid 
a total of 176 consecutive cash 
dividends. 
. a * 

The New York State Banking 
Department approved on Oct. 29 
the plans of the Schenectady Trust 
Company of Schenectady, N. Y., to 
increase its capital stock from 
$1,800,000, consisting of 18,000 
shares, par $100, to $2,000. 000, con- 
sisting of 80,000 shares of the par 
value of $25 per share. 


Approval was granted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency on 
Oct. 29 to plans for the merger of 
the First National Bank of Merri- 
mac, at Merrimac, Mass., with a 
common stock of $50,000, into the 
Merrimac National Bank of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., with a common stock 
of $300,000. The merger became 
effective under the title and char- 
ter of the latter as of Oct. 29: the 
enlarged bank on Oct. 29 reported 
a capital of $350,000, divided into 
35,000 shares of common stock, 
par $10 each; surplus $450,000 and 
undivided profits and reserves of 
not less than $120,000. The former 
First National Bank of Merrimac 
will be known as the “Merrimac 
Branch” of the Haverhill bank. 


Walter T. Meyer, Chairman of 
the Board and President of the 
South Shore National Bank of 
Chicago, announced on Nov. 11 a 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. . 


special meeting of the sharehold- 
ers to be held Nov. 22, for the 
purpose of voting approval to in- 
crease the bank’s present capital 
stock from $300,000 to $750,000. 
The increase will be provided by 
a stock dividend of $450,000 to be 
paid from undivided profits. 
Tentative approval of the increase 
has been received from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
% ws as 

The Chicago Heights National 
Bank of Chicago Heights, Ill., has 
increased its capital as of Oct. 22 


from $180,000 to $200,000 as a 
result of a stock dividend of $20,- 
000. 


% t 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Topeka, Kansas with a common 
stock of $1,000,000, and the Guar- 
anty State Bank of Topeka, with a 
common stock of $100,000 were 
consolidated effective Oct. 29 un- 
der the charter and title of the 
Merchants National Bank. At the 
effective date of consolidation the 
consolidated bank had a capital of 
$1,200,000 divided into 48,000 
shares of common stock, par $25 
each; surplus of $800,000 and un- 
divided profits of not less than 
$260,000. 

The National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla. increased its capital, effec- 
tive Oct. 18 from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000 by a stock dividend of 
$500,000. 


Robert D. Kerr was elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the 
Tower Grove Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. at a 
meeting of the bank’s Directors on 
Nov. 9, according to A. L. Locatell, 
President. Mr. Kerr, who has been 
a Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louise since 
1943, assumed his new duties with 
the Grove Tower institution on 
Nov. 15. Mr. Kerr started his 
banking career with the old Ger- 
man Savings Institution and joined 
First National in 1929 when the 
Liberty Central Trust was merged 
with that bank. He is a former 
President of the St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking 
and a past member of the Insti- 
tute’s National Executive Council. 
He is also a former President of 
the Bankers Installment Credit 
Association of St. Louis and for- 
mer Chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans Loans of the Missouri 
Bankers Association. 


Richard W. Deere noah. who has 
retired as a member of the legal 
division of the Real Estate De- 
partment of the Bank of St. Louis 
at St. Louis, Mo. after 18 years 
service, was presented, on Nov. 8, 
with a check for $8,516, represent- 
ing his share of the bank’s em- 
ployee profit-sharing fund. In ac- 
cepting the check from Jack But- 
ler, Senior Vice-President of the 
Bank and trustee of the fund, Mr. 
Borrenpohl, whose personal con- 
tribution to the fund was only 
$1,500, declared, “I’ve seen many 
changes in my 53 years of work, 
but the change in the relationship 
between companies and their em- 
ployees, as evidenced in the award 
made to me and in other pension 
plans, is perhaps the finest one of 
all. It does a great deal to give 
a man peace of mind and security 
when the time comes for him to 
quit work.” Virtually all of the 
bank’s emplovees who have been 
with the institution longer than a 
year are members, and every em- 
ployee may join after one year. It 
is estimated that if present eco- 
nomic conditions continue, em- 
ployees who work for the bank 25 
years, even those earning average 
wages, will receive on their re- 
tirement as much as $40,000. The 
plan is modeled after the Sears, 
Roebuck employee profit-sharing 
fund. The Bank of St. Louis is a 
subsidiary of General Contract 
Corp., holding company for a 
group of banks, insurance com- 
panies and finance and loan of- 
fices extending from Quincy, IIL, 
to New Orleans. The profit-shar- 
ing has been instituted in 
most of the corporation’s subsidi- 


plan 


aries. The President of the bank 
is Arthur Blumeyer. 
% % ms 

The First National Bank of Or- 
lando, Fla. reports a capital as of 
Oct. 20 of $1,000,000, the amount 
having been increased from $750,- 
000 as a result of a stock dividend 
of $250,000. 

% & x 

Promotion of Don T. Ennis, As- 
sistant Cashier of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas to 
the position of Assistant Vice- 
President, and the election of four 
other employees as_ Assistant 
Cashiers was announced on Nov. 
12 by Fred F. Florence, President 
of the Bank. Those named Assist- 
ant Cashiers were Ed R. Bentley, 
Granville R. Bridges, George M. 
Verner and Ben A. Walker. A 
member of Republic’s Foreign De- 
partment, Mr. Ennis has been as- 
sociated with the bank since 1928, 
having held positions in the Au- 
diting, Bookkeeping and Foreign 
Departments. He is a member of 
the Export-Import Club of Dallas 
and of the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade. Mr. Ennis is a na- 
tive of Luton, England, and has 
lived in Dallas since 1925. He 
served in the U. S. Army Aijr 
Corps during World War Il. Mr. 
Bentley is a native of McAllen, 
Tex. Since joining Republic’s 
Staff in January of 1947, Mr. 
Bentley has served as manager of 
the GI Loan Department; in the 
Time Credit, and Credit Depart- 
ments. Prior to joining Republic, 
he was an examiner for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
Dallas office, and is former Presi- 
dent of the Air Reserve Associa- 
tion, Dallas. During World War 
II, Mr. Bentley was a Captain in 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. He was 
held prisoner for a year by the 
Germans in Stalag Luft 3 in East- 
ern Germany. A Reserve Captain, 
he was recalled to active duty in 
March, 1951, when he returned 
to Germany for a 20-month tour 
of duty. Mr. Bridges before join- 
ing Republic in October, 1946, at- 
tended Salado High School and 
Moorehead State Teacher’s Col- 
lege. He has worked in the bank’s 
Collection, Credit, Business De- 
velopment, Time Credit and Loan 
& Discount Departments, and is 
now manager of the City Collec- 
tion Department. Mr. Verner has 
been with Republic since 1952. He 
has worked in the Bank’s Credit 
Department as a Credit Analyst 
since that time. Mr. Walker, em- 
ployed by Republic in August of 
1946, has held positions in the 
Transit, Time Credit, Credit, 
Mortgage Loan and Real Estate 
Departments of the Bank. 

Don C. Silverthorne, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon on Nov. 15 
joined the First Western Bank and 
Trust Company (The San Fran- 
cisco Bank formerly) as an Exec- 
utive Vice-President, T. E. Coats, 
Chairman of the Board of First 
Western, has announced. Mr. Sil- 
verthorne will be Chairman of 
First Western’s loan Committee. 
He has been in banking for many 
years, starting as a teller in a 
Kansas bank. He later spent two 
years with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but has been 
with the First National of Port- 
land since 1946. In our issue of 
Nov. 11 (page 1961) it was noted 
that the stockholders of the San 
Francisco Bank decided on Nov. 
5 to change the name of the bank 
to the First Western Bank & Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 


William W. Cebetee. Chairman 
of the Board of Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the board of 
directors on Nov. 11 announced 
that a plan for merging Crocker 
First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco and The National Bank of 
San Meteo had been approved. 
Similar action was taken by the 
board of The National Bank of 
San Mateo. Special shareholders 
meetings of both banks to approve 
the merger have been set for Dec. 
16. Crocker First National has 
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deposits of approximately $419,- 
000,000 and assets of $440,000,000. 
The National Bank of San Mateo 
has deposits of $12,000,000 and as- 
sets of slightly more than $13,- 
000,000. Financial details of the 
merger, which involves an ex- 
change of stock, will not be made 
public, according to Mr. Crocker, 
prior to the mailing of a formal 
letter outlining the plan to share- 
holders of both banks the latter 
part of November. Following ap- 
proval of the merger by share- 
holders, Mr. Crocker said, The 
National Bank of San Mateo name 
will be discontinued and the bank 
will become the San Mateo office 
of Crocker First National. 

No important personnel changes 
are planned, Mr. Crocker said. A. 
L. Stoner, now serving as Execu- 
tive Vice-President and Manager 
of the National Bank of San Ma- 
teo, will become a Vice-President 
of Crocker First National and con- 
tinue as Manager of the San Mateo 
office. Hall C. Ross, President of 
The National Bank of San Mateo 
for the past 40 years will be re- 
tained as the bank’s counsel in 
San Mateo. G. H. Dado, Cashier, 
and L. A. Wright and R. J. Rus- 
tice, Assistant Cashiers of The Na- 
tional Bank, will continue in San 
Mateo as officers of Crocker First 
National. 

In 1926 the present Crocker First 
National Bank of San Francisco 
was created through the merger 
of the First National and the 
Crocker National, thereby estab- 
lishing one of the major banks of 
the countrv with deposits of $97,- 
000.000. William W. Crocker suc- 
ceeded his father the late William 
H. Crocker as President of the 
bank in 1937 and James K. Mof- 
fitt, became Chairman of the 
Board. On Jan. 10, 1950, Mr. Mof- 
fitt became Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, William W. 
Crocker became Chairman of the 
Board, and J. F. Sullivan, Jr., was 
named President of the bank. 
Crocker First National Bank re- 
mained a one-unit bank until 
March 1947, when Farmers and 
Merchants Savings Bank of Oak- 
land was _ consolidated with 
Crocker First National, thus unit- 
ing two of California’s oldest fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Emmett G. Solomon, Vice- 
President of Provident Securities 
Co., was elected a Director of 
Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco, at the latter's 
meeting of directors on Nov. 11, 
according to William W. Crocker, 
Chairman of the Board. Prior to 
joining Provident Securities in 
May, 1953, Mr. Solomon was 
President of American Factors 
Ltd. and made his headquarters 
in Honolulu, T. H. Before World 
War II he was associated with 
the First National Bank of Omaha 
as a Trust Officer. Mr. Solomon 
is also a Director of Matson Navi- 


gation Co., Crocker Estate Co., 
Fibreboard Products Inc. and 
Gladding McBean & Co. 
* id * 
In making available the current 
week information regarding ne- 
gotiations looking toward the 


amalgamation of the Dominion 
Bank, head office, Toronto, and 
the Bank of Toronto, head office, 
Toronto, it is svnecifically an- 
nounced on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the Dominion Bank, 
Robert Rae, and B. S. Vanstone, 
President of the Bank of Toronto, 
that: 

“We should like to emphasize 
that there is no question of one 
bank taking over the other. Both 
institutions are in an exception- 
ally strong financial position. 
Rather, as the statement by Mr. 
Rae and Mr. Vanstone points out, 
the proposed amalgamation brings 
together two strong institutions 
for the purpose of rendering 
greater service to their customers 
and to the Canadian public.”’ 

The joint statement by Messrs. 
Rae and Vanstone says in part: 

“Negotiations between The Do- 
minion Bank and The Bank of 
Toronto with a view to amalga- 
mation of the two institutions 
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have been underway for several 
months. An asreement to amia:- 
gZamate has now been reached and 
the Minister of Finance has given 
his consent to submission of the 
amalgamation agreement to share- 
holders of the two banks at their 
annual meetings in December. 

“Assuming shareholders of both 
banks vote in favor of the pro- 
posed merger then the amalga- 
mation agreement, in accordance 
with the provisions of The Bank 
Act, will be submitted to the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council for approval. 

“Neither of tne two banks con- 
cerned is taking over the other. 
The proposed amalgamaiion 
brings together two strong insti- 
tutions for the purpose of render- 
ing greater service to their cus- 
tomers and to the Canadian pub- 
lic. The present customers of the 
two banks, the public at large 
and shareholders will benefit. 

“The new institution will be 
able to offer its customers through 
expansion of branch facilities 
broader and more efficient bank- 
ing service than either bank can 
at present. With an improved and 
enlarged nation-wide coverage it 
will create greater competition, 
not less, in the Canadian banking 
field and this should result in 
better service to business, large 
and small, and to the public gen- 
erally. 

“Through their larger capital, the 
very important assets they com- 
mand, and representation at all 
points of importance in Canada, 
larger banks have been able to 
offer a banking service with which, 
when very large _ transactions 
are concerned, smaller institutions 
like The Bank of Toronto and 
The Dominion Bank have found 
it difficult to compete except 
through cooperation and at a 
higher cost. The amalgamation 
will result in a bank of a size 
that will enable it to compete 
with the largest on reasonable 
terms. 

“The Dominion Bank and The 
Bank of Toronto occupy a unique 
position in the Canadian banking 
picture. Of the nine major banks, 
these two alone have grown to 
their present size, since inception 
in 1871 and 1856 respectively, 
through their own efforts, neither 
having taken over or merged with 
another institution. However, ex- 
ecutives and directors estimate 
that through the proposed amal- 
gamation at least 10 years in 
branch development will be saved 
as geographically the two branch 
systems complement each other 
admirably. In additon, a consid- 
erable measure of economy can 
be achieved through joint opera- 
tions. 

“The amalgamation agreement 
provides that the name of the 
new institution created by the 
merger will be The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. 

“The authorized capital is to be 
$30,000,000 and the issued capital, 
$15,000,000. Of the 1,500,000 shares 
_.(par value $10 each) to be issued, 
800,000 shares will go to share- 
holders of The Bank of Toronto 
and 700,000 shares to The Do- 
minion Bank shareholders. Thus, 
Bank of Toronto shareholders will 
receive four shares in the new 
institution for each three shares 
presently held. Shareholders of 
The Dominion Bank will receive 
share for share. 

“Shareholders’ equity in the two 
institutions, as represented by 
capital and reserve funds is as 
follows: 

“The Dominion Bank: 

Capital, $7,000,000; reserve 
fund, $14,000,000; total share- 
holders’ equity, $21,000,000. 

“The Toronto Bank: 

Capital, $6,000,000; reserve 
fund $18,000,000; total share- 
holders’ equity $24,000,000. 

“Division of the issued capital of 
the new institution is in propor- 
tion to shareholders’ equity in the 
two banks — $21 million in the 
case of The Dominion Bank and 





$24 million in the case of The 
Bank of Toronto after a transfer 
of $2 million from the tax paid 
reserves of the latter. 

“An annual dividend rate of 
$1.30 per share is proposed so that 
the dividend income of present 
shareholders will remain practi- 
cally unchanged. 


“The chief executive officers of 
the amalgamated institution are to 
be as follows, their present posi- 
tions being shown in parenthesis: 
Chairman of the Board, B. S. Van- 
stone (President, The Bank of 
Toronto); Vice-Chairman, Robert 
Rae (President, The Dominion 
Bank); President, A. C. Ashforth 
(Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, The Dominion Bank); Vice- 
Presidents, R. S. McLaughlin 
(Vice-President, The Dominion 
Bank); H. J. Carmichael (Vice- 
President, The Bank of Toronto); 


L. G. Gillett (Vice-President, The 
Bank of Toronto); T. Wilding 
(Vice-President, The Dominion 
Bank); General Manager, William 


Hearings Scheduled on 


Kerr (General Manager, The Bank , 


of Toronto). The directors of the 
two banks will comprise the Board 
of Directors of the new institution. 
The new bank will commence 
business with shareholders’ equity 
of $45,000,000 (capital, $15,000,- 
000; reserve fund, $30,000,000), to- 
tal assets in excess of $1 billion 
and 450 branches, including of- 
fices in New York and London, 
England.” s 

Duncan K. MacTavish, a partner 
in the legal firm of Gowling, Mac- 
Tavish, Osborne & Henderson, of 
Ottawa, has been elected a Di- 
rector of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, (head office, Toronto), 
it was announced over the week- 
end. Mr. MacTavish also is a Di- 
rector of British American Bank 
Note Company Limited; Pitney- 
Bowes of Canada Limited; The 
Southam Company Limited; R. L. 
Crain Limited; Holt Renfrew and 
Company Limited; Gatineau 
Power Company and several other 
Canadian companies. 


Recent Monetary Policy 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, plans two days of hearings on Dec. 6th and 7th. 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Economic Stabilization of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, on 
Nov. 12 issued 
a statement 
revealing that 
the Subcom- 
mittee plans 
two days of 
hearings on 
Dec. 6 and 7 
on recent 
thinking and 
experience re- 
garding our 
national mon- 
etary policy. 

Sen. Flan- 
ders pointed 
out that since 
the inquiry in 1951-52 there have 
been significant changes in the 
national economy and in the use 
of monetary instruments. It seems 
appropriate, therefore, and_ in 
compliance with announced in- 
tentions of the Committee in its 
report to the Congress last Febru- 
ary (H. Rept. 1256), to review 
recent thinking and experience 
with monetary policy. The use of 
the term monetary policy in this 
study is intended to include Fed- 
eral debt management policy. The 
study will try to avoid covering 
the ground of the earlier Com- 
mittee studies, and will postpone 
discussion of the immediate eco- 
nomic outlook and the program 
to be submitted to the Congress 
by the President next January. 

Questions such as the following 
will be explored by the subcom- 
mittee: 


(1) What role did monetary 
policy play in the period of rela- 
tive stability following the Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve “accord” in 
1951, in the months of boom late 
in 1952 and early 1953, and in the 
recession of 1953-54? 

(2) How has the emphasis in 
the use of monetary instruments 
changed during the period since 
mid-1952? For example, how have 
the various instruments — open 
market operations, discount rates 
and administration of discount op- 
erations, and reserve require- 
ments—been used under varying 
conditions? Has there been any 
reliance on moral suasion during 
this period? 


Sen. R. E. Flanders 


(3) What is the practical signif- 
icance of shifting policy emphasis 
from the view of “maintaining or- 
derly conditions” to the view of 
“correcting disorderly situations” 


in the security market? What 
were the considerations leading 
the open Market Committee to 


confine its operations to the short 
end of the market (not including 


correction of disorderly markets)? 
What has been the experience 
with operations under this deci- 
sion? 

(4) What is the policy with re- 
spect to the volume of money? 

(5) Has monetary machinery 
(a) worked flexibly, and (b)*has 
the market demonstrated flexibil- 
ity in its responses to changes in 
policy? For example, how has the 
policy of “active ease” been re- 
flected in the level and structure 
of interest rate, the volume of 
credit, and the roles of various 
types of lenders? 

(6) Has the debt management 
policy of the Treasury—both as to 
objectives and techniques — been 
consistent with the monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve 
throughout the period since mid- 
1952? 

(7) What considerations should 
dictate the maturity distribution 
schedule of the Federal debt, first, 
as to the long-run ideal to be 
pursued and, second, as a practical 
operating matter, giving weight to 
timing and contemporary condi- 
tions? 

(8) Are the benefits and costs to 
commercial banks of handling 
government transactions clear 
enough, or can they be made 
clearer, to determine whether or 
not the banking system is being 
excessively compensated or un- 
dercompensated? What about the 
Treasury cash balance—its size 
and management? Should the 
government receive interest on its 
deposits with commercial banks? 

Following are the schedule and 
participants: 


Monday, Dec. 6 

Lester V. Chandler, Professor of 
Economics, Princeton University, 
Princeton. 

John D. Clark, Director, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; former member of Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Seymour Harris, Professor of 


Economics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 
James H. Land, Senior Vice- 


President, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 
Fdward S. Shaw, Economist, 
The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. On leave from 
Stamford University, Stamford. 
Rudolf Smutny, Senior Partner, 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New 
York. 
Frazer B. Wilde, President, 


Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford. 


Tuesday, Dec. 7 
George Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
W. Randolph Burgess, 
Secretary for Monetary 
Treasury Department. 


Under 
Affairs, 
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ISecurities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Hot Tips! 


Tipping stocks is nothing new in this country. But as Robert 
L. Ingold, Vice-President of Albert Frank-Guenther Law adver- 
tising agency, put it in a letter to the “Chronicle,” “almost, every 
statistician and customer’s man gets telephone calls on Monday 
morning about stocks mentioned by a certain well known broad- 
caster.”” Most people don’t realize that there is no SEC which 
regulates the correctness, the completeness, nor the motivation 
that might underlie tips on stocks that are placed before the 
public by radio and television broadcasters. Also there is certainly 
a different situation regarding facts sent to prospective clients 
by many advisory services, who do not have to operate their busi- 
ness under the same stringent requirements that govern under- 
writers, brokers and dealers in securities. 

Those who are experienced investors, or who are professional 
securities men, are fully equipped to weed out the incomplete 
reports, slanted news items, and emotional approaches to invest- 
ment that come to them over the air, and through the mail. But 
it is a very different situation when the inexperienced lay investor 
sees or hears some of this completely unsound information. 

I remember the case of one of my own clients who has been 
a very capable business man for years. He subscribed to a certain 
so-called advisory service that was supposed to guide him in his 
business and investments. Despite his otherwise sound judgment 
the service finally made an impression on him. It had as its theme 
—doom, destruction and disaster. 

I finally convinced this man that the constant barrage of 
emotional claptrap was having an effect upon his thinking and 
his planning. Although he said that he threw it in the waste 
basket, he was a regular reader of this material and since he paid 
for it he felt he had to obtain his money’s worth. The country 
still has not gone to the dogs; all that has happened has been that 
he missed some excellent investment opportunities years ago while 
he has been sitting on his cash and watching his dollars get 
smaller. This service seems to gain converts upon the basis that 
scaring people half to death is a good way to get their money. But 
there is no law against it—neither is there a law to protect the 
unwary public from radio and television “tippers.” 

The firm of H. A. Riecke and Co. Inc., 1519 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, ran an interesting advertisement in Philadelphia re- 
cently, a reproduction of which is contained herein. It certainly 
seems to me that more of this type of advertising would be 
helpful in educating the public to look for “‘value” in their invest- 
ments instead of trying to turn the securities business into some- 
thing we have been trying to get away from for the past 25 years. 

Cooperative advertising, wherein several dealers in each com- 
munity would place this type of material before the public should 
be beneficial. Although no direct business might result, there is 
no better method to gain good-will and build up confidence of the 
investors in a community than to come out and place the true facts 
of investment before them. 

This advertisement was prepared by Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 



























MR. & MRS. AMERICA... 


How Do YOU : 
x © Buy Stocks? 


r———- METHOD No. 1 


HOT TIPS—Today, almost 
everybody will give you a “sure 
winner” in the stock market. The 
bootblack, cab driver or even 
your favorite TV “reporter.” 





SOUND ANALYSIS —Care- 
ful, unbiased study of authorita- 
tive reports of sound companies 
with a record of management, 
earnings and dividends. 


METHOD No. 2— | 
| 
| 
} 














As investment headquarters to thousands of men and 
women, we are always interested in discussing Method No. 2 
with individuals who wish to invest their surplus dollars 
sensibly, either for added income or appreciation of principal. 

An unbiased review and analysis of your present holdings 
will be made without cost or obligation by our Research De- 
partment. Simply mail in your list of holdings in strict con- 
fidence or, if you prefer, call or stop in at our office. 


H. A. RIECKE 2 CO. inc. 


Member Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
1519 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-3440 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


When Stocks Should 
Be Bought and Sold 


Correspondent says money can be made in stocks only if one 

has yardstick for revealing when they are cheap and when 

they are dear and governs his buying and selling activities 

accordingly. Discusses formula he has devised that provides 
him with these clues. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


In the Nov. 7, 1954 issue of the 
Boston “Herald,” the Financial 
Editor of that paper, Mr. Edson 
B. Smith, made some favorable 
comments in 
his column, 
“The Invest- 
or,” on Ed- 
mund Tabell’s 
article which 
was published 
in the Oct. 21, 
1954 issue of 
your valued 
“Chronicle,” 
in which Mr. 
Tabell made 
the prediction 
that by late 
1950's the 
Dow - Jones 
Industrial 
Stock Average will be selling for 
about 600. 

It is possible that Mr. Tabell 
may be right, so I will not dis- 
pute his forecast. However, it 
seems to me that the PROBABIL- 
ITIES indicate that there will be 
a very drastic panic decline in 
stock prices between now and the 
late 1950’s. One thing is certain; 
the higher prices rise, the closer 
they are to their ultimate TOP, 
and, therefore, the more danger- 
ous it is for anyone to BUY them! 

As evidence which brings out 
some of the bearish forces now 
working to stop the existing rise 
in prices, I am enclosing a copy of 
a letter which I recently wrote to 
Mr. Edson B. Smith which helps 
to make clear the underlying 
principles of a Method X which 
I have developed. 

Also I am enclosing two pages 
of Examples of Analogies to my 
Method X which help to make 
clear the principles of this Method. 

This letter and its enclosures 
may be of valuable service to 
your subscribers and readers in 
helping them to understand just 
what is taking place in the stock 
market at any given time. 

There is no question that the 
market has reached a “boiling” 
point, and offers the best SELL- 
ING opportunity since Sept. 1929. 
These periods usually come not 
more than once in a decade or 
more, and do not last long enough 
to be of much profit to the ma- 
jority of bullish investors or spec- 
ulators. 

As factual evidence of the in- 
tensity of the “boiling” point of 
the existing market, the average 
price of the 10 most stable, “blue- 
chip” stocks, common, listed on 
the Big Board, rose only 1%% 
during the election week ending 
Nov. 6th, and none of them made 
a new high for 1954. 

In comparison to the foregoing 
action, the average price of the 
10 most volatile, “speculative” 
common stocks on the Big Board 
rose twice as much, 3%, for that 
week, and six of those issues made 
new 1954 highs. 

The foregoing two Averages are 
the basis for computing the ratio 
for my Method X as an indication 
of the strength or weakness of the 
entire stock market. 





S. A. Loftus 


A good index of the prevailing 
psychology was the statement 
made by the “Market Commenta- 
tor” in one of today’s local papers. 
He stated: “The reason for the 
big rise in stock prices since the 
election is the fact that because 
they were favorably impressed by 
the results, ALL INVESTORS. 
(capitals are mine), are buying 
stocks.” That statement doesn’t 


make sense and is just the oppo- 


site of the truth. It implies that 
the ONLY ones who are SELL- 
ING stocks are SPECULATORS. 
Wise investors buy the best, the 
higher priced investment issues 
when prices are high, and since 
the election three-fourths of the 
20 most active issues traded in 
have sold for less than $40.00. 
Also, consider this truth. When 
wise and powerful investors are 
distributing or selling stocks, they 
don’t hire a brass band to march 
down Wall Street playing loud 
martial music to advertise it! 


S. A. LOFTUS 
Commander, U. S. N., Retired 


386 Humphrey St. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Nov. 10, 1954 
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“The Method X Formula 


Text of Commander Loftus’ let- 
ter to Edson B. Smith in reference 
to his Method X, reads as follows: 


Mr. Edson B. Smith 
Financial Editor of the Boston 
“Herald.” 


My dear Mr. Smith: 


As a subscriber to the “Herald” 
I have been a constant reader of 
your valuable market column, 
“The Investor” on the financial 
pages of that paper. My reason 
for writing this letter is to make a 
few comments on the recent state- 
ment in your column dated 7 July 
1954 to the effect that you have 
never yet met any person who 
knows what the market is going 
to do in the future. 

As a background for my com- 
ments, I wish to relate what my 

own market experience has been. 
My age is now 70, and I first 
started to study the market and 
to invest or speculate in bonds 
and stocks in the year of 1921, 
thirty-three years ago. In that 
period of time I have made and 
lost two fortunes, one very big 
one, through buying and selling 
several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of securities, running into 
well over tens of thousands of 
shares for my own account. 

When I finally retired from ac- 
tive duty as a Naval officer late 
in 1945, I found myself just about 
where I started as far as profits 
and losses in the market were 
concerned. Therefore, I decided to 
make a very careful study of all 
my past transactions for the pur- 
pose of discovering just WHY I 
had made a profit or suffered a 
loss in my buying and selling ac- 
tivities during those 24 years. In 
the course of time, in 1947, I made 
the discovery—that is, a discovery 
for myself—that the ONLY rea- 
son WHY a loss was ever suffered 
was when I sold them at a price 
ao than what I bought them 

or. 

Thus, that old LAW that stocks 
MUST be bought CHEAP and sold 
DEAR in order to make a PROFIT 
was revealed to me in startling 
clarity. 

That LAW sounds simple, yet 
even in the face of the fact that 
it is the essence of SIMPLICITY 
and is the ONE fundamental LAW 
underlying ALL profits in selling 
securities, commodities, and mer- 
chandise, there is NO law in the 
world so universally neglected or 
ignored. Most every sensible man 
in the world will agree to its 
TRUTH, but where the big debate 
arises is because of the almost 


universal lack of some reliable 
“vardstick” that indicates just 
when they are CHEAP and 


WHEN they are DEAR. 
There was one period in my 
market operations from Jan. 1925 
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to Sept. 1929, inclusive, when I 
unknowingly or unconsciously 
used this particular LAW which 
resulted in the biggest fortune I 
ever made, and which I ascribe 
more to just plain luck than any 
design or planning on my part. 
I had only $3,000 to start out with, 
and remained consistently long of 
stocks for that period, ending up 
with a net value of my stocks of 
well over $100,000. However, I 
lost that fortune from Sept. 1929 
to July, 1932 because I failed to 
SELL my stocks while they were 
DEAR. 

(The actual net market value 
of my stocks in Sept., 1929 was 
$150,000.) 

My studies and experience con- 
vinces me that NO worthwhile 
fortune has ever been made 
through investing in _ securities, 
common stocks, EXCEPT during 
the course of a major bull market 
upswing in their prices when they 
were bought CHEAP and held 
until they became DEAR before 
selling them. But they MUST be 
SOLD then! 

What I have related holds true 
for every transaction in stocks for 
profit made by many millions of 
persons who have ever bought or 
sold stocks. Not ONE of them 
ever made a SINGLE dollar of 
profit UNLESS he bought them 
CHEAP and sold them DEAR! 
How else could he make a profit? 
Also, the observance of this LAW 
is the ONLY method or way to 
AVOID losses, since every dollar 
ever lost was by purchasing stocks 
DEAR and selling them CHEAP. 


Early in 1947, having the time 
to do so, I decided to devote it to 
the study and possible discovery 
of some “method” by which the 
debate as to whether stocks are 
CHEAP or DEAR at any time 
could be resolved. In my previ- 
ous study of the price movement 
of stocks I had studied and ex- 
perimented with literally hun- 
dreds of “systems,” methods, or 
theories, particularly the Dow 
Theory, which claimed to give a 
reliable method for making prof- 
its in the stock market, and found 
that 99% of them failed in the 
ONE important requisite of IN- 
DICATING just WHEN stocks 
were CHEAP or DEAR. Probably 
the most reliable method was the 
“formula” one, which, if followed 
faithfully, will always result in 
profits, but never a fortune. How- 
ever, it does indicate at any time 
when the market as a whole is 
weak or strong. 


Because it is probably a matter 
of mutual concern to both of us, 
Mr. Smith, I though you might be 
interested in learning the “‘theory” 
or METHOD whichlI have 
evolved, and which I think may 
be of value to you in your diffi- 
cult work of writing or advising 
the thousands of readers of your 
column, helping them to make 
wise decisions about buying or 
selling stocks. I have nothing to 
sell, and have no present plans 
for trying to start an investment 
advisory service, and thus, I have 
no reason for influencing anyone 
in their market activities, and I 
am able to observe and study the 
market objectively. 


In the construction of my 
METHOD, I used what I think are 
sound market axioms for my 
guide, as follows: 


(1) Stock prices, in a free mar- 
ket, always have run in major 
bull or bear market swings, or 
cycles; and that all big fortunes 
can be reliably made only by op- 
erating to take advantage of these 
ever recurring cycles, and not by 
or through utilizing the deceptive, 
unpredictable secondary or minor 
swings of prices. These cycles 
have been as reliable as the rise 
and fall of the tides, and probably 
will continue to be just as reli- 
able in the future. (However, 
there is no reliable way or method 
which I am aware of which can 
predict just how LONG—the time 
element involved —these cycles 
will run.) 

(2) The one INVARIABLE, or 
INDISPENSABLE, antecedent of 
a drastic panic decline in a bear 


market, is a very LONG period of 
a major bul] market upswing, ac- 
companied by a big rise in stock 
prices, percentagewise. Con- 
versely, the ONE invariable, or 
INDISPENSABLE antecedent of a 
major bull market rise in stock 
prices is a previous drastic, or 
prolonged major bear market 
price decline. 

In other words, a PREREQUI- 
SITE to a panic decline in stock 
prices is a previous strong up- 
surge, or rise in their prices. Con- 
versely, a PREREQUISITE to a 
strong rise in stock prices is a 
previous drastic decline in those 
prices. There has never been an 
EXCEPTION to this LAW, OR 
AXIOM! 

(3) The longer the period of 
time prices have been running in 
a major bull market upswing, the 
more dangerous it is to BUY 
stocks. This may be shown by the 
analogy of the principie govern- 
ing the operation of all life insur- 
ance companies. The older a man 
is, the higher the premiums until 
he reaches the age of about 70 
when they will not insure him at 
all because of the risks involved. 
Suppose a man is 80; it would be 
exceedingly risky to bet he would 
live to be 100. And even if he did, 
the increase in age would be only 
25%. Compare this to a boy of 
only 5 years. It would be a good 
wager that he would live to be 
about 55, or an increase of over 
1,000% in his age. So it is with 
stock prices. The dearer they are, 
the greater the risk in buying 
them. 

(4) The biggest profits, per- 
centagewise, are ALWAYS made 
in the period of time when the 
bull market is very YOUNG. It 
would be very difficult for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Aver- 
age to rise 25% higher than its 
present price during the next year 
even, compared to its rise of 100% 
in the first two MONTHS of the 
new bull market that started in 
July of 1932. 

(5) The best indication as to 
WHEN stocks are CHEAP or 
DEAR must lie in their PRICES, 
and not in the 1,000 and one dif- 
ferent economic factors, such as 
earnings, inflation, peace or war. 
EVERYTHING that EVERYONE 
knows about the latter are re- 
flected in the PRICES of stocks. 

(6) It is a serious fallacy to 
compare stock yields with bond 
yields, particularly when the lat- 
ter are manipulated, or supported 
by the Federal Reserve Board, as 
they are at present. Also, infla- 
tion affects bonds differently than 
it does stock prices. 


(7) If the premise is sound that 
the market moves in ever recur- 
ring cycles of major bull and bear 
markets, then it must follow that 
if we found some means of identi- 
fying, say the top of a bull mar- 
ket, we could then deduce that 
the next major move of stock 
prices will be into the half of the 
cycle known as a major market 
downswing, and consequently, 
prices will experience a serious 
decline. 


(8) It is a law of psychology 
that the general public are gov- 
erned in their market decisions 
primarily by their BMOTIONS 
and not by their reason. There- 
fore, while the market is going 
through its major bull market 
period of “distribution,” the pub- 
lic become increasingly over-op- 
timistic to such an extent that 
they concentrate their buying of 
stocks in the most volatile or 
speculative common stocks. Con- 
versely, when the market is 
scraping its bear market bottom 
during the period of heaviest ac- 
cumulation by wise investors, the 
public become over-pessimistic, 
concentrating their selling in the 
most speculative and volatile 
common stocks at almost give- 
away prices, stocks which they 
previously bought at prices ten to 
twenty times higher. 

(9) Above all else, the METHOD 
I started to search for must be 
correct in PRINCIPLE; that is, on 
the PRINCIPLE of indicating cor- 
rectly when stocks are CHEAP 


and when they are DEAR. On the 
subject of PRINCIPLE, all BUY- 
ING must be done without the 
use of credit in any form; and no 
short selling ever indulged in, 
since both of these are wrong in 
PRINCIPLE. No matter how 
CORRECT an investor or specu- 
lator may be on the subject of 
buying CHEAP and selling DEAR, 
if he uses credit or sells stocks 
short, he introduces an element of 
risk that could wipe him out. 

Using the foregoing premises or 
axioms as my guide, I evolved the 
idea of constructing two new 
common stock price averages, one 
consisting of the 10 Most Stable 
Stocks; and the other of the 10 
Most Volatile Stocks, all listed on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. The 
period of time selected for this 
test was from Sept. 1929 to May 
1946, inclusive, a period which 
covered two completed cycles of 
major bull and bear markets. It 
took me several years to make 
the essential computations and 
then to compile and chart these 
prices for all important interme- 
diate and major price swings, but 
I think it was worthwhile and 
time has proved their value. Since 
May 1946, I have made careful 
records of their weekly prices and 
ratios to date. 

One of the main reasons why I 
restricted my study to stocks only 
and not to bonds or other factors 
is that all influences such as in- 
flation, wars, and peace equally 
affect both stock price averages. 

Briefly, the theory and PRIN- 
CIPLE of this new METHOD, 
which I call METHOD X, is that 
the RATIO of the Volatile price 
average to the Stable (blue-chip), 
price average reveals the health 
or weakness of the market in a 
manner that is almost uncanny. 
Also, I have found that this RA- 
TIO is not erratic, but, on the con- 
trary, it changes gradually and 
slowly, except in a period of a 
drastic market panic, such as we 
witnessed in the fall of 1929 and 
1937. It remains bullish or bear- 
ish for years on end. For instance, 
from October 1937 to October 1944 
it remained strongly bullish in its 
indications that stocks were 
CHEAP and should have been 
bought, regardless of the first five 
years of the worst World War in 
all history. 

Then, let’s take a look at Sep- 
tember 1929, prior to the begin- 
ning of the worst stock market 
crash in all history. This METHOD 
was then screaming that stocks 
were exceedingly DEAR and 
should have been SOLD. I don’t 
know of any other METHOD that 
gave such a reliable and timely 
warning or indication PRIOR to 
that crash. 


The record of this METHOD re- 
veals that whenever the RATIO 
of the VOLATILE to the STABLE 
average is 50%, or less, stocks are 
very CHEAP, and thus, should be 
bought: and when the RATIO is 
125%, or higher, stocks are very 
DEAR, and should be sold. 


During the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1929 when the Dow-Jones 
Averages were at their highest, 
their very TOP, this RATIO was 
233%. At the present writing, 
this RATIO is 254%, or 21% 
higher than it was in 1929. Draw 
your own conclusions as to 
whether stocks are now CHEAP 
or DEAR. 


In July of 1932 when the stock 
market was in its lowest, this 
RATIO was only 29%: and in the 
month of December of 1941 it was 
again at a low of 32.5%. During 
the lowest prices of July 1932, the 
price of my VOLATILE stock 
average was just 2.5; compared 
to its present corrected price of 
88.0, a rise of 3,400% in the past 
22 years. During July of 1932, the 
price of my STABLE stock aver- 
age, at its lowest, was 8%, com- 
pared to its present price of 34.7 
(corrected), a rise of 320% in the 
past 22 years. 


No man needs to possess the gift 
of omniscience to see that if any 
investor was wise enough to have 
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bought any of the stocks in my 
VOLATILE average in either July 
1932 or December 1941, and has 
since sold them at a handsome 
profit he would not be interested 
in BUYING stocks of any kind 
at today’s prices. 

I will not try to go into the de- 
tails or the technical characteris- 
tics connected with the construc- 
tion and operation of this new 
METHOD X, except to say, in ex- 
planation of the fact, or reason 
why current prices of the STABLE 
average appears to be so low or 
less than the VOLATILE average, 
is because the price of the STA- 
BLE average has always been di- 
vided by four for the purpose of 
placing it on the same chart or 
graph with the VOLATILE aver- 
age. However, this divisor does 
not affect its, or the VOLATILE’S, 
PERCENTAGEWISE movement 
up or down. 

It would be an interesting ex- 
periment, I think, Mr. Smith, if 
you desire to make it, to keep 
this letter in your files for future 
reference in comparing the indi- 
cations of METHOD X with the 
action of the market itself during 
the next major downswing. You 
are welcome to do this if it ap- 
peals to you. 

With my highest personal re- 
gards to you and keen apprecia- 
tion of your market wisdom and 
writing ability, I remain 

Cordially yours, 
S. A. LOFTUS. 
July 31, 1954. 


P. S—lIn reference to Axiom 
No. 2 in this letter, I remember 
when I was studying John Stuart 
Mill’s “System of Logic” about 30 
years ago he stated: “The one in- 
variable antecedent of any event 
is probably one of the causes of 
that event.” I think that this ap- 
plies to all important price move- 
ments in the stock market, too. 
One outstanding and classic exam- 
ple of this occurred during the 
first primary upswing of prices in 
the new bull market that started 


from July to September 1932 
previously referred to. Every 
economic factor, including the 


non-existence of profits for any 
of the 10 stocks in my VOLATILE 
average, argued against any rise 
in their prices at that time. The 
worst business depression was still 
seven months in the future. Yet 
that average rose 450%, in that 
short period of two months. 

One may logically draw the con- 
clusion from this that the seeds 
of the market’s future action are 
carried within the market itself. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
say in reference to the first para- 
graph of this letter that I think 
the stock market itself knows bet- 
ter than any PERSON just what 
it is going to do in the future. 
Therefore, I think that the wisest 
thing for an investor to do is to 
try to understand what the mar- 
ket is trying to tell us. 


Method X Illustrated 


September, 1954 


The following examples are 
cited as analogies which help to 
make clear the underlying prin- 
ciples of his Method X: 

“At the top of the bull market, 
ALL owners of stocks are LONG 
of shares, but SHORT of CASH 
just at the time when CASH is 
at its CHEAPEST price, and 
stocks are selling at their 
DEAREST prices. This is directly 
contrary to the ONE basic LAW 
governing PROFITS: namely, that 
stocks must be BOUGHT when 
they are CHEAP, and SOLD when 
they are DEAR in order to make 
a PROFIT. 

“It is an OLD but TRUE saying 
or market AXIOM that at the top 
of a bull market, the wise inves- 
tors have ALL the CASH, while 
the unwise investors, or ‘suckers’ 
own ALL the STOCKS. Con- 
versely, this market AXIOM is 
true at the bottom of a bear mar- 
ket; The Wise investors OWN 


ALL the STOCKS, while the un- 


wise investors or ‘suckers,’ OWN 
ALL the CASH. 


“As a practical example, which 
of course, very few investors were 
wise enough to actually use, but 
which, nevertheless, was possible 
and available, is the following 
that brings out clearly the PRIN- 
CIPLE underlying METHOD X. 


“Suppose a wise investor owned 
1,000 shares of the ten Most Vola- 
tile Stocks in my METHOD X 
in September, 1929, which at the 
average price of 100 were worth 
$100,000, and sold them at that 
price. Two and one-half years 
later when they were selling at 
an average price of 5, between 
January and July of 1932, sup- 
pose he utilized that $100,000 to 
buy back 20,000 shares of these 
same volatile stocks. Suppose, 
continuing to use METHOD X, 
he sold these 20,000 shares in the 
Spring of 1937 at an average price 
of $35, thus realizing $700,000, or 
a profit of $600,000. This is dis- 
regarding taxes and commissions. 


“Still following the indications, 
or the principle, of METHOD X, 
this investor would have repur- 
chased 70,000 of these same shares 
which make up the 10 Most Vola- 
tile Stock Average in March of 
1938 at an average price of 10. 
Suppose he held these stocks until 
May of 1954, and then sold them 
at an average price of 80, real- 
izing a total of $5,600,000 CASH, 
disregarding taxes and commis- 
sions. 


“To be realistic, let’s charge 
off $2,500,000 for taxes, commis- 
sions, and the usual imperfect 
execution of his buying and sell- 
ing orders. Then the NET profit 
for the 25-year period involved 
would be $3,500,000, which is a 
profit of 3,000% on the original 
investment of $100,000. 


“The foregoing transactions de- 
scribed the PRINCIPLE involved 
in the practical use of METHOD 
X, and the POSSIBILITIES of 
making extraordinarily big profits 
with SAFETY of the investor’s 
principal, or invested funds, in- 
herent in it. 

“The big point, the KEY ISSUE, 
which the foregoing example re- 
veals is this. Suppose any in- 
vestor who bought ANY stocks 
when they were really CHEAP, 
say at prices just 10% of present 
ones, and was fortunate enough 
to have sold them recently in 
order to garner his available 
PROFITS, IF he were a _ wise 
man, it is certain that he is not 
numbered among the many thou- 
sands who are now BUYING or 
HOLDING common stocks at to- 
day’s extraordinarily high prices. 

“If he BELIEVED that they 
were going say 25% higher than 
present prices, and thus were led 
to repurchase stocks now, that 
procedure would jeopardize his 
whole capital investment. He 
would be sacrificing close to a 
1.000% PROFIT in his eagerness 
to make 25% more! If our hypo- 
thetical investor should be re-en- 
tering the stock market at this 
stage of PRICES he would be act- 
ing in direct violation of the 
PRINCIPLE of buying CHEAP 
and selling DEAR. 

“In view of the 22-year rise in 
prices and the highest precent- 
age rise of those prices in all 
history, buying stocks now in the 
hopes or the possibility that they 


may rise another 25% is similar 
to taking a gamble in betting 
that a man who is 80 years of 
age will live to be 100, which is 
only a 25% longer life span. That 
is one SURE way to lose a for- 


tune, based on the experience of 
those many thousands who have 
followed this procedure in past 
bull markets, prices were 
at present levels. 


when 


“One big fact to keep in mind 
at this period Unless an 
investor does convert his stocks 
into CASH while stocks are so 
DEAR, from whence is he going 
to get the CASH to repurchase 


is this; 


them when they again become 
CHEAP? 


“Another analogy for bringing 
out the PRINCIPLE involved in 
METHOD X is the comparison of 
the prices of gold and silver. 


“Prior to the advent of the New 
Deal in 1933, when a free market 
for gold and silver existed in the 
U. S. over a period of 50 years 
or so, the normal or average re- 
lationship of gold to silver was 
that one ounce of gold would buy 
20 ounces of silver. However, 
due to the fluctuating demand 
and supply of gold and silver, 
let’s suppose that there were pe- 
riods when one ounce of gold 
would buy 40 ounces of silver. 
Then silver was CHEAP, and gold 
was DEAR, and, therefore, it was 
advisable, or profitable, for the 
owners of gold to exchange it 
for silver. 


“Later on, maybe five years or 
so, the price of silver changed so 
that one ounce of gold would 
BUY only 10 ounces of it. There- 
fore, silver was DEAR, and gold 
was CHEAP in relationship to it. 
Then it became advisable and 
PROFITABLE for those who had 
previously bought silver with gold 
to exchange it back into gold. At 
the ratio of one ounce of gold 
for 10 ounces of silver, gold be- 
came very CHEAP, and silver 
very DEAR. 


“If we apply the term of gold 
to CASH, and silver to STOCKS, 
the analogy of CASH to STOCKS 
will work out in exactly the 
same way at the first analogy 
described wherein an_ investor 
found it PROFITABLE to ex- 
change his STOCKS for CASH 
at or near the top of a bull mar- 
ket; and later on, at or near the 
bottom of a bear market, to ex- 
change his CASH back into 
STOCKS. 

“Another analogy which uses a 
specific commodity shows clearly 
the PROFIT of acquiring CASH 
at the top of the bull market, and 
brings out the importance of the 
‘purchasing power’ of the dollar, 
is this. Suppose two men who 
each owned 10 shares of Nickel 
Plate RR. sold them in 1929 at 
150 for $1,500. 

“A, the first man, kept his pro- 
ceeds in CASH until 1932 when 
he exchanged it for 1,000 shares 
of that same railroad at 1.5. He 
held this stock until 1952 when 
he sold it for $245,000, (allowing 
for a _ five-for-one_ stock-split), 
leaving him a net profit after 
taxes and commissions, of close 
to $180,000, with which he could 
have bought 35 brand new Cadil- 
lacs at $5,000 each, if he so de- 
sired. 

“B, the second man, bought an 
auto for $1,500 in 1929, his pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his stock then. 
That auto has long since wore 
out.” 


Thomas J. Lupo Opens 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Thomas 
J. Lupo, is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 722 
Lafayette Street. 


S. L. Shapiro Opens 
BAYONNE, N. J.—Samuel L. 
Shapiro is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 88 
West 35th Street. 


Zottell, Samo & Cornelsen 

NEWARK, N. J.—Zottell, Samo 
& Cornelsen is engaging in a se- 
curities business offices at 
972 Broad Street. 


from 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 


pecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Fray- 
mond P. Falk and Alfred W. 
Frederickson have become af- 
filiated with Minneapolis Asso- 


ciates, Inc., Rand Tower. 
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Gulf States Utilities 


Gulf States Utilities, with annua] revenues of some $45 mil- 
lion, serves an area of 28,000 square miles extending over 300 
miles in length along the gulf coast of Texas and Louisiana. it 
sells electricity at retail in 291 communities and surrounding areas 
with an estimated population of 775,000, and also distributes 
natural gas in the city of Baton Rouge (Louisiana) and supplies 
water in the Cities of Orange (Texas) and Lake Charles (Louv- 
isiana). In addition, process steam and electric energy are sup- 
plied as combination services under long-term contracts to Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Ethyl Corporation, and United States 
Rubber Company at Baton Rouge. Electric revenues are about 
39% residential and rural, 30% commercial, 26% industrial and 
6% miscellaneous. 2. 

Gulf States is a typical “growth” utility, current revenues 
being about four times as large as in 1940 and about 2.6 times 
as large as in 1946. Since 1940 the population in the area has 
grown 90%. and average annual residential use of electricity has 
increased 67%. y 

The company serves an area which contains a large amount 
of rich farm land, in which rice is a major crop. Since rice farm—- 
ers endeavor to maintain a rotation schedule of planting the same 
land in rice only once every three years, they also raise cattle on 
the land during the “off” years. Jefferson County in southeast 
Texas has the greatest cow-population density in the nation, and 
grazes more than 80,000 head of cattle. Sugar, being one of the 
largest cash crops of the area, is processed in quantity by sugar 
refineries in the vicinity of Baton Rouge. : 

Although oil and gas are the basis for much of the industry 
in the Gulf Coast, there is considerable diversity. Over 1,000 
industrial accounts are served with electricity, including oil refin-— 
ing, pipe line pumping, oil well pumping, shipbuilding, steel 
favricating, chemica] manufacturing, salt mining, cement manu- 
facturing, and others. Major concentrations of industry have 
grown up at Baton Rouge and Lake Charles in southwest Lou- 
isiana, and at Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur in southeast 
Texas. The steady, solid growth of these cities and of Gulf States’ . 
service area shows that the “blue chip” industrial companies con— 
tinue to find this area ideally suited for new plant locations. 

Esso’s contract steam and electric requirements have grown 
from 840,000 pounds of steam per hour and 16,800 kilowatts under 
the original 1929 contract, to 2,370,000 pounds of steam per hour 
and 68.300 kilowatts under the new contract which became effec- 
tive this year and runs through 1964 or longer. Ethyl’s require- 
ments have grown since 1938 from an initial 77,000 pounds of 
steam per hour and 11,276 kilowatts, to 505,000 pounds of stearn 
per hour and 85,000 kilowatts; this contract runs thorugh 1961. A 
$17,000,000 expansion of steam products facilities to serve larger 
requirements of Esso is nearing completion, and will increase the 
steam products investment to about $37,000,000. In addition to 
over $6,000,000 operating revenue expected during the next 12 
months from steam products operations, the steam customers wilh 
supply, without cost to Gulf States, fuel which would be worth 
almost $5,000,000 if purchased at 15c per million Btu. 

The petrochemical industry has been growing very rapidly in 
the South and now is an important factor in the economy of the 
area. As President R. S. Nelson of Gulf States recently stated: 
“The sky seems the limit for the future growth of petrochemicals, 
since there seems no end to the compounds which can be deve)- 
oped from the basic building blocks of hydrogen and carbon, so 
abundantly available in the Gulf Coast area in the form of oil and 
natural gas. The refinery waste gases, once flared to waste or at 
best used as boiler fuel, are an important source of these chemical 
building blocks. Through their research and inventive genius, the 
chemists have discovered how to transform hydrocarbons from oil 
and natural gas into synthetic fertilizers to feed us, synthetic textiles 
to clothe us, synthetic cleansers to wash us, synthetic drugs to 
doctor us, synthetic poisons to kill our pests, synthetic rubber to 
cushion us, synthetic paints to protect our property, and synthetic 
plastics to adorn us. The chemists have created in a few short 
years a new industrial technology requiring the investment of 
$3 billion of private capital in the postwar period alone.” 


Referring to the exploration of the Tidelands for oil, Mr. © 


Nelson pointed out that over $300 million has already been in- 
vested by the major oil companies in drilling some 300 wells, 
most of them in relatively shallow water. Considerable progress 
has now been made in developing huge movable platforms cost- 
ing $3-$5 million each, which will permit drilling in water as 
deep as 100 feet. This Tidelands wildcatting and drilling cam- 
paign should provide a great deal of economic activity over a long 
period of years, with a possible total expenditure estimated at half 
a billion dollars. Gulf States Utilities should benefit by this activ- 


ity as well as by the increased refining of oil in its area which 
may result. . . 

Gulf States has been in a major construction program since 
the war. and spent an average of about $23 million per annum 
in the six years ended 1953. In 1954 about $16.5 million is being 
spent and during the five-year period ending with 1958 an average 
expenditure of nearly $19 million per annum is projected. 

Gulf States has been selling recently around 32'2 compared 
wtih this year’s range of 34%-26%. With a dividend of $1.40 and 
recent earnings of $1.90, the yield is 4.3% and the price-earnings 
ratio is about 17. These ratios appear characteristic of leading 
“growth” utility stocks. 
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Business Qutlook for 1955 


unrelated to the basic fundamen- 
tal forces of the economy. 

That brings me to the point of 
a philosophy of the economic out- 
look in 1955 if I may be allowed 


to label it that. The increase of 
4% in the economy in the year 
ahead will be built upon a solid 


economic foundation. It will come 
about from a series of basic eco- 
nomic forces that have been, over 


a long term, growing steadily 
themselves. Two of the more 
basic forces of this economy of 


ours are the secular trend in the 
standard of living and the secular 
trend in population. In other 
words the gain of 4% in 1955 will 
be based upon bedrock, not upon 
a speculative upsurge or an in- 
crease brought about by artficial 
stimuli 


How does the standard of living 
figure so importantly in the econ- 
omy model, 1955? The answer lies 
in the postwar trend of the stand- 
ard of living of the consumer. 

Let me go back in history a few 
years. When the war broke out 
in Korea in 1950 a new tax law 
was imposed on the consumer and 
on business. Taxes were increased 
substantially. These tax increases 
had two reasons: the first was to 
provide the necessary revenue for 
the defense program; the second 
was aimed more directly at the 
consumer. The economic purpose 
of taxes on the consumer was to 
divert resources from consump- 
tion to production. The tax struc- 
ture was imposed to restrain the 
consumer and to expand the pro- 
duction base. 


The tax objective has been ex- 
tremely successful. The battle of 
production that started with the 
Korean war has been won. The 
consumer was restrained. The 

roduction capacity of the nation 

as been expanded substantially 
since June, 1950. But the consum- 
er has not been allowed to exvand 
his standard of living since June, 
1950. The consumer has been re- 
strained. The standard of living 
has been at dead center since 
June, 1950. Personal consumption 
expenditures per capita in con- 
stant dollars have remained static 
since Korea. 

In order to illustrate the mean- 
ing of that statement allow me to 
quote a few pertinent statistics— 
statistics that were the clue in 
1953 to the amazing stability in 
consumption in 1954. The long 
term historic increase in the 
standard of living per capita has 
been between 1.75% and 2.0% per 
annum. The only period in the 
history of the country when the 
rate of increase was below that 
was the 30s. Yet the standard of 
living has practically remained 
static in the past four years. In 
June, 1950, per capita consump- 
tion of goods and services was 104 
of the base — 1947-1949 equal to 
100. In the second quarter, 1954, 
the index was 104. If the standard 
of living had increased during this 
period in line with the long term 
trend it would be between 110 
and 112 of the 1947-1949 average. 
In terms of today’s consumption 
that represents a potential back- 
log demand of between $14 bil- 
lion to $19 billion. 


The pressure to raise the stand- 
ard of living means that the con- 
sumer will be the dynamic force 
in 1955. He will be the most dy- 
namic element in the economy in 
the coming year. In dollar terms 
the consumer will expand his 
total spending on goods and serv- 
ices by approximately $9 billion. 
That $9 billion increase will be 
spread evenly between durable 
goods, non-durable goods and 
services. In other words, total 
spending on personal consumption 
expenditures will increase, 1955 
versus 1954, by $3 billion for dur- 
able goods, $3 billion for non-dur- 
able goods, and $3 billion for 
services. 


Future Reduction in Personal 
Taxes Expected 

The increase of $Y billion in 
spending by the consumer next 
year is predicated upon the basis 
of the present tax structure. It is 
not predicated upon the basis of a 
personal tax cut. But this is a 
very important part of the data 
that one must look at in evaluat- 
ing the behavior of the consumer 
in the near future. What are the 
chances of additional personal tax 
cuts? They are excellent. Until 
recently the present Administra- 
tion placed incentive emphasis 
primarily on business investment. 
The role of the consumer was, 
while not assigned a secondary 
role in the economy, not quite as 
important as that of the producer. 
That emphasis has undergone a 
very important change in the re- 
cent past. Mr. Arthur Burns, 
Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors to the President, 
had this to say about the role of 
the consumer in the middle of 
October, 1954: ‘ . the govern- 
ment must use tax reduction with 
an eye to stimulating both con- 
sumption and investment, rather 
than the one or the other.” 

That viewpoint is also held by 
the Democratic party. They have 
advocated personal tax cuts that 
will take the form of increased 
exemptions. They have, at times, 
suggested a rise in the level of 
personal exemptions from $600 to 
$800, or even $1,000. This would 
have the effect of increasing the 
take home pay of the consumer 
between $3 billion to $6 billion. 
When Congress reconvenes the 
first order of business may well 
be a cut in personal taxes. The 
impact on the consumer would be 
obvious. Tax cuts of this size 
would raise consumption by more 
than the size of the tax cuts. A 
dollar of tax cut would raise con- 
sumption by about $2. Tax cuts 
and their impact on the consumer 
would be in addition to the gain 
of $9 billion in consumption that 
1 have already spoken about in 
1955. 

The statistics of $9 billion is an 
aggregate. It does not indicate 
the areas of consumption that will 
do better than average in 1955. 
Primary emphasis of consumption 
will be on all facets that are con- 
nected with the “home life” of the 
consumer. One of the more im- 
portant parts of home life is ex- 
penditures for repair and renova- 
tion of existing homes. Expendi- 
tures for repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing homes currently 
equal about 90 cents of every dol- 
lar spent on new housing. In the 
next several years we mav rea- 
sonably expect to see repair and 
renovation surpass the value of 
new housing. In 1955 alone we 
estimate that the expenditures for 
fixing up, expanding, adding to, 
and modernizing existing homes 
will be about 10% to 15% above 
1954. The impact on the oil in- 
dustry is apparent. Expansion of 
already existing homes means 
that space heating requirements 
will increase as well. 

The optimistic outlook for 
home repairs and renovation that 
I have painted springs from the 
pressure of population and the 
monetary policy of the Adminis- 
tration. One of the most striking 
changes that have taken place in 
population in the past 20 years is 
the number of children per 
family. If you examine the dis- 
tribution of births by age brackets 
of mothers you will find that the 
number of third and fourth births 
is increasing the most in the 
young (20 to 30) age mothers. 
And vet it is these very same 
families that have bought small 
houses. In the postwar period the 
average footage of a house is be- 
low the level of the 20s and the 
30s. The pressure of large fami- 


lies on small.houses means ex- 
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panding the houses or going into 
new bigger houses. 

Our Economic Department re- 
cently made a survey of Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania. They were 
struck by the large number of 
children per family. This creates 
pressure on present housing facil- 
ities. It creates a need for credit, 
for housing materials, and for 
skilled labor. It means a con- 
tinued high level demand for 
housing in the decade of the 50s. 

The home life of the consumer 
necessarily encompasses the 
home. The continued high level of 
family formation coupled with the 
pressure of population and the 
monetary policies of the Adminis- 
tration means housing starts in 
1955 of about 1.3 million units. In- 
cidentially, several years ago we 
spoke about housing starts in the 
decade of the 50s as an annual 
average of one million units. We 
have recently revised our esti- 
mates to at least an annual aver- 
age of 1.1 million housing starts 
for the decade of the 50s. 

Home life also encompasses the 
automobile. The automobile in- 
dustry is in the midst of its three 
year cycle. That indicates a good 
year for passenger car production 
in 1955. We estimate that produc- 
tion of passenger cars will ap- 
proximate 5.3 million units this 
year and 5.6 million units next 
year. Some improvement is look- 
ed for in auto registration as well. 


The nature of the expansion of 
home life in this country is the 
expansion to the suburbs. Sub- 
urban growth is running at an an- 
nual average increase of between 
6% to 7% as against 1% to 2% 
for city growth. This is where the 
families are increasing the most. 
This suburbanization movement 
means that there is a continued 
need for highways, schools, hospi- 
tals, recreation areas, suburban 
shopping centers and all forms of 
facilities serving the new decen- 
tralized America. 

I have spoken about the vari- 
ous pressures that will be acting 
on the consumer in 1955. These 
pressures are standard of living 
backlog, family increases, sub- 
urbanization, and many others. 
These pressures point to an in- 
crease in consumption on the 
order of $9 billion in 1955. You 
may well ask: where is the money 
coming from? It will come from 
the general improvement in busi- 
ness in 1955. That general im- 
provement will mean an increase 
of approximately $8 billion in 
the personal income of the con- 
sumer. The greatest part of that 
increase will be the increased 
wages and salaries which is es- 
timated at pkus $6 billion. The 
one striking thing about the con- 
sumer is that he is continuously 
fooling the experts on consumer 
behavior. He is fooling them be- 
cause he is independent. He is 
acting on his own and not as a 
puppet on a string. Apparently 
there are no hard and fast rules 
that we can lay down about con- 
sumer behavior. Sometimes he 
follows; sometimes he leads. He 
will lead in 1955. He will behave 
in an independent manner to ex- 
pand his standard of living and 
cut down somewhat that backlog 
he has built up since the Korean 
war broke out. 


Basic Elements of the General 
Recovery 


This leads up to the nature of 
the general recovery in business 
in 1955. Its basic elements may 
be summarized as follows: 

First. Stability in capital ex- 
penditures by business on a year- 
ly basis. In August, 1954, we 
made a survey of capital expen- 
diture intentions by business that 
indicated stability in capital 
spending in 1955 relative to 1954. 
This means that capital spending 
of $26.7 billion in 1954 will be 
held to in 1955. But that does not 
reveal the pattern of capital 
spending next year. In our judg- 
ment it will probably trend down- 
ward in the first quarter, 1955, 
stabilize in the second quarter, 


and start to move ahead 
last half of the year. 
overall in capital expenditures 
means that the consumer will 
have a firm base for expanding 
his consumption overall. 

Second. Plusses in spending by 
the government sector of the 
economy. Federal spending for 
defense is expected to decline by 
approximately $2 billion. This 
will represent the total decline in 
Federal spending, barring another 
international crisis. This $2 bil- 
lion decline will be more than 
offset by an expansion of $3 bil- 
lion in state and local spending. 
That increase of $3 billion re- 
flects the pressure of needs for 
highways, schools, hosnitels, rec- 
reational areas, and all the other 
needs growing out of population 
and standard of living pressures. 
On balance, therefore, total gov- 
ernment spending is conserva- 
tively estimated to increase $l 
billion next year. 

Third. Inventory is estimated 
to increase as compared to the 
current decumulation stage. Total 
business inventories in the first 
three quarters of this year have 
been worn down at the rate of 
about $4 billion. We are chewing 
up $4 billion more than we are 
producing. This stage of the in- 
ventory cycle will reverse itself 
in 1955 and enter a minor accu- 
mulation phase. As against minus 
$4 billion on inventories in 1954 
we estimate plus $2-$3 billion in 
1955. The total swing in the in- 
ventory cycie is roughly $6-$7 
billion. 

The swing in inventories comes 
about as a result of several fac- 
tors. The first is that inventories 
have been corrected or more 
probably over-corrected. The pat- 
tern of the inventory cycle is 
accumulation, decumulation, accu- 
mulation. It is logical to antici- 
pate a reversal in the current de- 
cumulation phase. In addition, 
new orders by the Defense De- 
partment for military goods, par- 
ticularly in durable lines, are 
stepping up sharply. New orders 
for hard goods for defense in the 
six months, July to December, 
1954, will be about 100% greater 
than in the previous six months, 
January to June, 1954. This will 
necessitate larger inventories. The 
rise in consumption means addi- 
tions to inventories. The reversal 
in the inventory cycle means a 
higher level of industrial produc- 
tion. In 1954 we estimate that in- 
dustrial production as measured 
by the F. R. B. index of indus- 
trial production will average 124 
(1947-1949— 100). The gain in 1955 
is plus 4%, so that the index is 


in the 
Stability 


estimated at 130 for the yearly 
average. 

In order to mgre clearly set 
forth the business outlook for 


1955 the following table may be 
helpful. It breaks down the com- 
ponent parts of the Gross National 
Product by estimated changes for 
next year. 


Change 
(Billions) 55 vs. 54 
Personal Consumption 
Expenditures __ + $9 
Government-_____-__-- + |] 
 -ccteene ae 
Total of Three=_-_-_- -$16 
Misc. Adjustments_._.. — 2 
Net Increase Gross 
National Product. +$14 


The miscellaneous adjustments 
mainly apply to net foreign in- 
vestment. 

This recovery in general busi- 
ness is fundamental. It is based 
upon the present tax laws and the 
present Federal budget. An im- 
portant part of the business re- 
covery is the monetary policy of 
the Federal Reserve. 

The change in monetary phi- 
losophy of the Federal Reserve has 
gone largely unnoticed. That is a 
fundamental change. For the first 
time in history the Federal Re- 
serve recognizes the need of a 
growth factor in the money sup- 
ply. As presently-ernunciated Fed- 


eral Reserve policy is dedicated 
to expanding the money supply at 
the same rate of growth as the 
general economy. In certain years 
it may change from that growth 
rate if velocity of circulation 
changes, but these are unlikely to 
be important departures. 

The Federal Reserve policy 
means that business will have an 
adequate money supply to expand 
and grow. It means that the vio- 
lent price swings of the past will 
be a thing of the past. Combine a 
dynamic money policy with a 
dynamic political philosophy of 
growth and you have a sound base 
from which the economy can reg- 
ister new gains in the coming 
years. As I said before, 4% may 
not seem like much, but never- 
theless it means that the Gross 
National Product in 1955 will av- 
erage higher than the peak quar- 
ter in 1953; the peak year in de- 
fense spending. By the fourth 
quarter, 1954, the output of the 
economy will top the peak quar- 
ter, 1953, by $3 billion. And that 
is in terms of constant doliar oui- 
put. If prices were to advance 
slightly next year then these fig- 
ures would be slightly higher. 


Not only will the economy reg- 
ister new gains, but it will be a 
totally different kind of economy. 
It will be an economy which has 
reemphasized civilian consump- 
tion and deemphasized military 
spending. It will be an economy 
that will be primarily dedicated 
to the consumer. The importance 
of that is obvious. It means on the 
one hand greater competition, but 
on the other hand an expanding 
market. 


More Foreign Investment 
Expected 


The consumer is not the only 
one that will receive greater at- 
tention from American business 
next year. More and more as the 
year develops American business 
will cast its eyes and its invest- 
ments abroad. We have gone 
through a transition period since 
June, 1953. This transition has 
meant a drop in industrial pro- 
duction of about 8%. Ordinarily 
a drop of industrial production in 
the United States of 8% would 
mean a good sized drop of indus- 
trial production in Western Eu- 
rope. That was the typical pattern 
prior to the second World War. 


The major fear in Europe in 
1953 was the United States. That 
fear was if the United States had 
a recession Europe would have a 
major depression. The saying has 
been “America sneezes and Eu- 
rope gets pneumonia.” But that 
no longer holds true. In the tran- 
sition our industrial production 
drop of 8% was accompanied by 
an increase of 8% in the indus- 
trial production of Western Eu- 
rope. Not only did Western Eu- 
rope hold its own, but they also 
made important strides forward, 
all in the midst of stable prices. 
During this period our exports in- 
creased substantially. For exam- 
ple, in the first six months our 
exports increased more than $200 
million. The rising level of indus- 
tral production in Western Europe 
means a rising level of demand 
for American products abroad. 


The resurgence of Western Eu- 
rope on the economic scene has 
many important implications for 
business. It means that commod- 
ity prices will no longer be a 
uniquely domestic affair. It means 
that people who watch and pro- 
ject price trends will have to pay 
more and more attention to for- 
eign prices and particularly those 
of the London market. It means 
greater opportunities in foreign 
markets for American goods. The 
pessimist at this point will add “it 


also means greater competition 
for American goods.” The optim- 
ist will rejoin that it means a 


larger market for domestic prod- 
ucts. He points to the rise in 
exports in the first half, 1954. He 
points further to creeping con- 
vertibility meaning a greater de- 
mand for U. S. products from 
Third Areas. He points to the fact 
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that increasing industrial produc- 
tion means a greater demand for 
goods. 


The resurgence of foreign eco- 
nomic activity has important im- 
plications for the financial mar- 
kets. Prior to the War, London 
financial developments closely 
paralleled our financial moves, 
but with a lead of several months. 
In the past few months that re- 
lation appears to have been re- 
established. That suggests that 
one way the foreign economies 
will influence our economy is 
through the financial markets. If 
you are interested in financial de- 
velopments in the U. S. I suggest 
you watch financial developments 
abroad, particularly in London, 
very closely. 


The Long-Range Outlook 


The topic of my talk was en- 
titled “The Business Outlook for 
1955.” I would like to make a 
few brief comments, however, on 
the long range outlook of the 
American economy. By the long 
range outlook I refer specifically 
to 10 years hence or more partic- 
ularly to 1964. 


Let me refer briefly to the 
political considerations of the 
longer term economy. The Fed- 


eral Reserve concept of a growth 
in the money supply consistent 
with the long-term secular growth 
in the economy is part and parcel 
of the long-term outlook. It as- 
sures business that its money 
needs will be present and forth- 
coming in developing long-term 
growth. It means an adequate 
supply of funds. 

The tax program that permits 
rapid depreciation is dedicated to 
promoting and stimulating long- 
term investment in capital goods. 
The deductibility of Research ex- 
penditures for tax purposes has 
the same _ objective — stimulate 
long run growth through the de- 
velopment of new products and 
processes. 

These are the political incen- 
tives that have been provided to 
business for long-range develop- 
ment programs. In order to util- 
ize and capitalize on these in- 
centives the natural economic 
forces must be conducive to 
growth. What are the more im- 
portant long-term forces of 
growth? The more dynamic forces 
of growth may be listed as fol- 
lows: 


Population (in total and 
by age distribution). 


Research. 
Atomic Energy. 
Population. The population of 
the United States is about 162.5 


million at present. By 1964 the 
population is expected to approxi- 
mate 186.5 million. That means 
an addition of 24 million people in 
ten years. It means the addition 
of three New York Cities in the 
American economy. We originally 
emphasized population as a major 
force in the postwar economy in 
1946. At that time you could take 
your choice of population statis- 
tics but we almost invariably had 
the highest projections. But our 
optimistic projections proved pes- 
simistic. They were too low and 
had to be revised upwards. It is 
prcbable that they may once again 
prove too low. 

The dynamic influence, in an 
economic sense, of population 
trends arises partly from the total, 
but mainly from the changing age 
distribution and from the chang- 
ing geographical distribution. 

Age Distribution. The popula- 
tion has been growing most rap- 
idly in the dependent age group 
(under 18 and over 65); and least 
rapidly in the productive age 
group (18 to 65). During the dec- 
ade of the fifties, the nation will 
add on the average two depend- 
ents per one productive; by con- 
trast, during the decade of the 
thirties, the ratio was reversed 
one denendent ner tv'o nroductive. 
The ration of the fifties means a 
continuing high level of demand 
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for labor-saving devices, both in 
industry and in the home, a con- 
tinuing need for.increased pro- 
ductivity. More detailed study by 
five-year age groups has implica- 
tions for merchandising, schools 
and other interests. To illustrate, 
the age group 15 to: 19 years inclu- 
sive may be cited. Whereas in the 
decade of the forties this growth 
declined 13% in number, in thr, 
decade of the fifties it is estimated 
to increase about 44%. 


Decentralization. The trend is 
to the suburbs. A study of 23 
areas indicates that suburban pop- 
ulation from 1930 to 1950 grew at 
a rate roughly four times greater 
than that of city areas. This sub- 
urbanization is expected to accel- 
erate during the balance of the 
decade. In addition to the sub- 
urbanization movement must be 
added the changing regional dis- 
tribution of the population. Why 
are these two movements impor- 
tant? Because they necessitate 
new schools, new and bigger high- 
ways, increased commutation fa- 
cilities, duplication of facilities 
(one set of facilities for the work- 
day and one set of facilities for 
servicing the leisure hours of the 
suburban population), new service 
requirements and finally the very 
shift itself requires changes in the 
economic makeup of the nation. 

Research. Emphasis on research 
in the postwar period has resulted 
in continuous improvement of 
product end new products. In 1953, 
total estimated private and public 
research expenditures totaled $4 
billion. One of the major distinc- 
tions between the prewar period 
and the postwar period is in- 
creased emphasis on research. To 
the amount of money spent on 
postwar research must be added 
the $13 billion spent on develop- 
ing atomic energy. These vast 
sums spent on research indicate 
a continued growth trend in the 
economy. 

Capital Expenditures. There is 
close agreement between research 
and capital expenditures. Research 
develops new products and new 
skills. These new products and 
skills require capital investment. 
A high level of research expendi- 
tures implies a continued high 
level of capital expenditures. In 
addition to the impact of research 
on capital expenditures must be 
added the influence of flexible 
depreciation allowance proposals 
for new capital investment and 
the constant upward pressure of 
labor costs. 

Automation. It is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance. This is already 
evident in certain industries. It 
will gain new long-range stimula- 
tion by increased imdustrial appli- 
cation of atomic energy. In the 
judgement of this study, automation 
will continue to grow in impor- 
tance, in part because of cost sav- 
ings. in part because of necessity. 

Atomic Energy. It has been said 
that the introductien of atomic 
energy in the industrial world 
marks the beginning of the second 
major industrial revolution. The 
most obvious application of atomic 
energy is in the field of power. 
Five years ago atomic energy was 
thought to be 25 years away. Two 
years ago it was thought to be ten 
vears away. One year ago it was 


thought to be five years away, 
and today people are speaking 
economic electrical power gener- 
ated from atomic energy in less 
then five years, “hen all is said 
and done one thing is certain: 
atomic energy will be a major 


force in producing electrical power 
in this nation in the next decade. 
We estimate that up to 5% of the 
total electrical power in this coun- 
try by 1963 will be generated by 
atomic energy. 
3ut in addition to the genera- 
energy from 
consideration of 


tion of electrical 


atomic energy a 
other industrial applications must 
be made. The promising 
part of atomic energy’s future is 
that it will substantially increase 


most 


productivity of the economy and 
lower the unit cost of production. 
How will it do this? It will do 
this because atomic energy pro- 
vides industry with the means of 
more actively controlling and more 
scientifically controlling the prod- 
ucts of producers today than ever 
before. This applies both to tracer 
techniques and control techniques 
coming from atomic energy radia- 
tion. It is reported that certain 
chemicals have become much more 
pure as a result of atomic energy 
tracer technique than has ever 
been in the past. One example of 
this, I understand, is naphthalene 
produced by one of the leading 
chemical companies. In addition 
to that, atomic energy is automa- 
tion, all the more necessary and all 
the more possible. Some of the 
most recent advances in automa- 
tion have been made as a result 
of atomic energy requirements. 
These dynamic forces add up to 
a potential Gross National Product 
in ten years of between $540-$560 
billion in today’s prices. That com- 
pares with a Gross National Prod- 
uct of $356 billion at present, It 
means that the economy has the 
potential to increase its per capita 
consumption by an annual aver- 
age of 2.7% in the next ten years. 
That is the American Potential. 


N. Y Security Dealers 
29th Annual Dinner 


John J. O’Kane, Jr., of John J 
O’Kane, Jr.. & Co., has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the 29th Annual Dinner of 
the New York . 
Security Deal- 
ers Associa- 
tion to be held 
at the Bilt- 
more Hotel 
(Grand Ball- 
room) on Fri- 
day, March 11, 
1955, as an- 
nounced by 
Harry R. 
Amott, Amott 
Baker & Co., 
Incorporated, 
President. 

The Com- 
mittee will 
consist of the following members: 


John J. O’Kane, Jr. 


Richard M. Barnes, A. M. Kidder 


& Co.: Irving L. Feltman, Mitchell 
& Company; James F. Fitzgerald, 
W. L. Canady & Co., Inc.; Louis 
A. Gibbs, Laird, Bissell & Meeds; 
Maurice Hart, New York Hansea- 
tic Corporation; George V. Leone, 
Leone & Pollack; Theodore Plum- 
ridge, Eastern Securities Inc.; Hor- 
ace I. Poole, Eisele & King, Lib- 
aire, Stout & Co.; Stanley L. Rog- 
genburg, Roggenburg & Co.; 
George A. Searight: Herbert Sing- 
er. Singer Bean & Mackie, Inc.; 
Elbridge Smith, Stryker & Brown, 
Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Co. 
Inc.: Melville S. Wien, M. S. Wien 
& Co. 

David Morris of David Morris 
& Co.. has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Advertising Commit- 
tee for the 29th Annual Dinner 
Program. The Committee will 
consist of the following members: 
John J. Connell, Amott, Baker & 
Co., Inc.: Leslie B. d’Avigdor, 
d’Avigdor & Co.: Charles H. Dowl, 


Hodson & Co., Inc.: Frederick D. 
Gearhart, Jr., Gearhart & Otis, 
Inc.: Thomas Greenberg, C. E. 


Unterberg, Towbin & Co.: Hanns 
E. Kuehner, Joyce, Kuehner & 
Co.: Peter Lineen. Eastern Securi- 
ties, Inc.: Fred J. Rabe, F. J. Rabe 
& Co.: Samuel Weinberg, S. Wein- 
berg & Co. 


Cantor Director 

B. Gerald Cantor, President of 
Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., 
Beverly Hills investment securi- 
ties dealers, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Dal- 
las Railway and Terminal Com- 
pany, it was announced recently 
following a meeting of the Board 
in Dallas, 
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Our Reporter on Governments ¢ 


~ 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government market appears to have a few more buyers 
for its securities now than was the case a few weeks ago. It is 
reported that some owners of the maturing issues have been doing 
their own refunding to a limited extent. This has resulted in cer- 
tain of the intermediate and longer-term Governments being taken 
out of the market. It is still a rather thin market, however, and 
there are very noticeable traces of professionalism in it. Also, 
there is not likely to be very much of a trend in prices of Gov- 
ernment securities until the terms of the year-end financing have 
been announced. 

Switching in certain issues is still being done in what is 
termed fairly sizable amounts, with the tax angle being responsible 
for most of this. On the other hand, there are indications that the 
deposit banks and other institutional investors have been making 
modest commitments in the middle and longer-term obligations 
for income purposes. 


Refunding Still Dominant Factor 


Representatives of the various interests in the money market 
have been conferring with Treasury officials about the impending 
financing but there appears to be no positive ideas around as to 
what the monetary authorities are going to do in this all important 
operation, To be sure, there is no real mystery as to what will 
eventually be done in the December refunding because there are 
only so many choices open to the Treasury. However, it is the 
attempt to figure out ahead of time which of the various combi- 
nations will be used by the Treasury that is having an effect upon 
the Government market. 


Finance Deficit? 


First of all, there is the question as to whether or not the 
Treasury will combine a new money raising operation with the 
refunding of the more than $17 billion of issues which come due 
the middle of next month. The Government will need funds soon 
to take care of the deficit which is building up, and, in order to 
be prepared for this development, it is contended by some money 
market specialists that the Treasury should go into the market 
soon and pick up $2 billion of new money. It is being pointed out 
by this group that the new money raising operations of the Treas- 
ury should be a part of the year-end endeavor. By having the 
refunding and the new money venture taking place at one time, 
there would be a better opportunity for the market to digest the 
whole thing at once, even though it would be a very large one. 
By having them separated, there would still be another operation 
overhanging the Government market. 


Some Refunding Probabilities 


The next point of discussion about the coming operation is 
what will be in the “package” which the Treasury will offer? The 
guesses which are being made are based upon the following as- 
sumptions. Number one, that the year-end development is to be 
a combined affair, that is the refunding will be done along with 
the new money raising. Accordingly, it is believed by some that 
there will be three kinds of securities involved. These ideas are 
about as follows: 

(1) A short-term issue for those that must have such an obli- 
gation for liquidity purposes. This would appeal most likely to 
the commercial banks and the Federal Reserve Banks because 
they have sizable holdings in the maturing short-term issues and 
would probably turn them in for one-year maturities that un- 
doubtedly will be a part of the refunding. 

(2) It is believed in some quarters that a medium-term obli- 
gation will also be a part of the “option deal” which the Treasury 
will make. How long such an issue might run is open to some 
question even though the majority of the guesses at this time seem 
to veer towards an eight-year bond, which means a 1962 maturity. 
It is being pointed out that such an obligation should have a set 
maturity and a coupon rate of 2% %. 

As far as maturities are concerned, the year 1962 is not too 
crowded a one. To be sure, there are outstanding obligations that 
might come due in 1962 if they are allowed to go to maturity and 
there are also issues which might be retired through a call in that 
same year. However, if a new issue were to be fitted into that 
year, and al] the others that might be retired in 1962 did come due 
together, it could be readily handled by the Treasury. 


Guesses on Long-Term Issue 

The other part of the puzzle is the new money raising opera- 
tion and some of the guesses about this are that a long-term bond 
will come into the picture here. It is believed in certain quarters 
that some of this money will come from nonbank investors, with 
an issue being offered to them which will meet their requirements. 
A long-term 2%4% or 2%% bond is what is being talked about but, 
as always, who can guess what the Treasury has probably already 
decided upon doing? 


New York Stock Exchange Joins Kalman Staff 
Weekly Firm Changes (Special to 
The New York Stock Exchange ST. PAUL, Minn.—Herman L. 
has announced the following firm Berg has been added to the staff 
changes: of Kalman & Co., Inc., Endicott 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- ; ; 
bershie of the late Maurice i. Building, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


Daning to Thomas E. Wood will 
With Schoellkopf, Hutton 


be considered by the Exchange 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 


THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


on Nov. 24. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late John W. Kurth 
to Frank Weinberg, Jr. will be 


considered Nov. 24. Inc., 63 Wall Street, New York 
On Nov. 30. John G. Eidell will City, have announced that Frank 

retire from partnership in Shue C. Vogel, formerly with John Nu- 

man, Agnew & Co. veen & Co., has joined the firm. 


— 
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As We See It 


these deviationists. They have, however, often presented 


something of a problem to humanity—especially when, 
as is often the case, they are extremists sparingly endowed 
with realism and convinced that because they have 
achieved greatly in one often rather narrow field they are 
possessed of wisdom far exceeding that of their fellows 


The 


in areas removed from their study and experience. 


problems and dilemmas thus presented are inevitably 
magnified in a situation such as that now surrounding 


the field of nuclear physics. Here is a domain in which 
the genius or the near-genius alone can function effec- 
tively, and the geniuses do their best work when they can 
consult freely and fully, exchanging without let or hin- 
drance all information and ideas which come into their 
possession. 

A Real World 

Yet this is a real world in which we live, a world full 
of nationalism and nationalistic ambitions. In this world 
a powerful unit obviously harbors almost frightful ambi- 
tions and is determined to make use of any and all means 
for the attainment of its ends. It is moreover a nation 
which, one might say. specializes in spying. The careers 
of the Hisses, the Fuchs’ and the rest make it plain as a 
pikestaff that we can not be complacent or careless with 
some of the information our men of genius develop. It is, 
moreover, doubtful to say the least whether the scientists 
are the best judges of what is or is not prudent in this 
contest with the scientists and the spies of Soviet Russia. 
Neither has the genius any warrant in setting himself up 
as superior to all the rest of us in arriving at decisions as 
to what is necessary in protecting ourselves in a situation 
of this sort. 

But it is not only in this area of nuclear physics that 
restrictions are now imposed upon the activities of indi- 
viduals. Nor is the very current problem of individual 
freedom and liberty confined to conditions which grow 
out of such security regulations as may at the moment be 
in effect. For decades past, particularly during the past 
two decades, a tendency has become pronounced through- 
out the world, but particularly perhaps in this country, 
to place restriction after restriction upon the activities of 
individuals usually in the mistaken supposition that some- 
how the rank and file gain thereby. Curiously enough, 
it is often the very nonconformist in science or philosophy 
who is one of the most ardent advocates of what might in 
a very real sense be termed social or economic security 
regulations. Witness the large number of nonconformists 
who are socialists in fact if not in name, and the still 
larger number who are at least semi-socialistic in their 
leanings. Of course, the sort of freedom that Dr. Einstein 
and the others want in the field of physics would if 
applied generally be quite incompatible with any form 
of socialism. 

Another sad commentary upon this wide extension 
of restrictions in recent decades is found in the fact that 
it has never been applied evenly throughout the economy 
or throughout society. Dr. Einstein was probably more apt 
than he knew in selecting plumbing (if not peddling) as 
offering more freedom than he enjoys or thinks he enjoys 
in his intellectual endeavors. He could hardly today 
choose to be a security dealer (or a peddler of securities) 
and hope to have any remarkable degree of freedom in 
his operations. If he were an employer of labor of almost 
any kind he would soon find, of course, that the range of 
his liberty to conduct his own affairs had very definite 
limits. } 

Freedom for the Plumber 

The story would be quite different, however, if he 
were a plumber and belonged (as often he would of ne- 
cessity belong) to a strong union. Then he could do many 
things denied his employer. He could combine with his 
fellows and do all within his collective power to destroy 
his employer—all under the protection of the court-sup- 
ported myth that in so doing he is only exercising his 
right of free speech. He would find, for example, that for 
all practical purposes the antitrust laws of the land, often 
strictly limiting the operations of his employer, did not 
exist for him. Of course, the list could be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. 

Needless to say, of course, that certain limitations 
upon the permissible behavior and activities of us all have 
always been recognized as essential to the functioning 
of society and the economic system. Individual liberty is 
of necessity restricted if it is to apply to each and every 
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one of us. It can not go beyond the point where the exer- 
cise of it restricts the liberty of others. On the other hand, 
the belief that it should be limited in the least possible 
degree consonant with equality of treatment — and that 
there should above all be equality of treatment—was the 


keystone upon which our illustrious structure of economic 


plenty was erected. 


Both in the intellectual sphere and in ordinary every- 
day life, the problem of individual liberty is present and 


must find solution in good 


hard commonsense—not in 


quaint longing post facto for escape. 


Continued from page 3 


Income Tax Pointers 
Affecting Securities 


carried 
ward. 

As this rule about carrying for- 
ward losses for five years has 
been in effect fo rsome time, it 
means that losses as far back as 
1949 can be used in 1954 returns, 
if not previously absorbed by 
profits. 

Losses are always figured in 
full whether under-six-month or 
over. The tax savings from losses 
can run as high as 91%. Sup- 
pose, for example, Jones is in 
the 91% bracket, and that in 1954 
he takes a $1,000 under-six-month 
profit. His tax on that $1,060 will 
be $910. However, if he then 
takes a $1,000 loss on securities, 
whether over or under six months, 
that will exactly offset the $1,000 
profit, and wipe out the $910 tax. 
In other words, the $1,000 loss has 
saved Jones $910, or 91% in tax. 


forward only, not back- 


How Watching the Six-Month 
Line Saves Taxes 

There is an obvious advantage 
in taking profits after a six-month 
holding. The tax rate then ranges 
from as little as 10% to a maxi- 
mum of 25%. Before six months, 
the range is from 20% to 91%. 

The six-month line also needs 
watching on losses, to make sure 
they offset the heaviest taxed 
profits. For example, suppose 
Jones has $2,000 of under-six- 
month profits and $2,000 of over- 
six-month profits. He also has an 
open loss of $2,000 on newly 
bought securities. If he waits to 
take the loss until after the six- 
month line has been passed, he 
must apply it against the $2,000 
of over-six-month profits. That 
leaves him with the $2,000 of 
under-six-month profits to report. 
If he had taken his loss before 
the six-month period had run, it 
would have been applied against 
the $2,000 of under-six-month 
profits. That would have left him 
with the $2,000 of over-six-month 
profits, of which only $1,000 need 
be reported, (with a maximum 
tax of $250) compared with $2,000 
of regular income the other way 
around. 

All this means alertness 
throughout the year. To wait un- 
til the end of the year, as is so 
frequently done, may let the six- 
month mark slip by. 


How Spacing Between Years 
Saves Taxes 
Where there are over-six- 
month profits and no under-six- 
month profits, it is an advantage 
to take losses in a different year 
from the profits. For example, 
suppose Jones has $2,000 of open 
over-six-month profits and $2,000 
of open losses. If he takes both in 
1954, the result is zero. 


If he takes the $2,000 losses in 
1954 and the $2,000 profits in 
1955, he is ahead of the game by 
a $500 deduction. It is figured in 
this way: For 1954, the $2,000 
losses give him a $1,000 deduction 
and $1,000 to carry forward into 
1955. This $1,000 is applied against 
the $2,000 of over-six-month prof- 
its in 1955, making a net profit 
for 1955 of $1,000, one-half of 
which, or $500, is reportable. 
Jones, therefore, has a $1,000 de- 
duction in 1954 and $500 income 


in 1955, or a net deduction for 
both years of $500. 

Jones’ best bet, however, is to 
switch the thing the other way 
around and take the $2,000 over- 
six-month profits in 1954 and to 
take the $2,000 losses in 1955. By 
doing this, he reports in 1954 one- 
half the $2,000 profits, or $1,000. 
In 1955, he has a deduction of 
$1,000 of the $2,000 of losses. In 
1956, he deducts the remaining 
$1,000 of the $2,000 losses. The 
net effect for the three years is 
a deduction of $1,000, whereas 
taking the losses first, resulted in 
a net deduction of only $500, and 
taking the profits and losses in 
the same year was merely a stand- 
off. 


How Short Sales Can Be Used 
To Tax Advantage 


Through a short sale it is pos- 
sible to shift profits or losses from 
1954 to 1955, or for that matter 
indefinitely. This is because of 
the rule that no gain or loss need 
be reported on a short sale until 
the short position is actually 
closed out. 

Here is how the shift is accom- 
plished: Jones has in his box 100 
shares of stock that he bought in 
August 1954 at 60. In December 
1954, or four months later, and 
when the market is 85, he goes 
short the stock with his broker. 
He can take the stock out of his 
box in December 1954 and deliver 
it to the broker to close out the 
short sale. That will result in a 
$2,500 under-six-month-profit. If 
he figures he is better off from a 
tax standpoint to push the $2,500 
profit into 1955, all he need do is 
hold off covering the short sale 
by delaying delivery until some 
time in 1955. That takes it out of 
his 1954 return and puts it in 
1955. 

No matter when Jones covers, 
it is an under-six-month profit 
because when he went short he 
owned the same stock for less 
than six months. If when he went 
short he owned the stock more 
than six months, the profit on the 
closeout of the short position is 
an over-six-month profit. 


How to Convert Dividends and 

Interest Into Capital Gains 

Because of the 25% tax limit on 
over-six-month securities it is na- 
tural for people in higher brackets 
to try to get that sort of profit 
rather than regular income. Here 
is a way to accomplish this: Sup- 
pose Jones, in the 91% bracket. 
has 100 shares of over-six-month 
preferred stock that cost him $100 
a share. The stock is now worth 
$160 a share because of an accu- 
mulation of $60 of dividends 
which are about to be cleaned up. 
If he receives the $6,000 of divi- 
dends, he will have to part with 
91% or $5,460 less $240 (4% of 
$6,000) or $5,220. 

However, by selling the stock 
at 160, prior to the ex-dividend 
date (that is, at least four full 
business days before the dividend 
“record” date), he gets the same 
$6,000, but it is now in the form 
of profit from the sale of over- 
six-month stock. His tax on the 
$6,000 is therefore only 25% or 


$1,500, instead of $5,220—a sav- 


ing of $3,720. If he still wants to 
maintain his position in the pre- 
ferred stock, he can step right 
back into the market after the 
dividend date and buy 100 shares, 
That puts him back to where he 
started stock-wise, but ahead of 
the game by $3,720 tax-wise. 

With bonds about to pay off 
back interest, the saving under 
the same circumstances would be 
$240 more because the 4% tax re- 
duction applies only to dividends 
and not to interest. Incidentally, 
there is a special tax attraction to 
bonds that have defaulted in in<- 
terest at the time the bonds are 
bought. The defaulted interest, if 
later collected, is not regarded as 
interest, but as a return of the in- 
vestment in the bond. 


How Wash Sales Are Treated 


If an investor sells stock at a 
profit, and then buys the stock 
right back, the profit is taxed, 
Not so with losses. There is a rule 
that says that no loss will be al- 
lowed on a sale, if within thirty 
days before or after the sale the 
same security is bought. This is 
known as a wash sale. The tax 
effect is as if the sale never took 
place. 

The disallowance of thirty-day 
in-and-out losses applies to a pur- 
chase not only of the same secu- 
rity, but also of substantially 
identical securities. Accordingly, 
the sale of a stock and the pur- 
chase of a voting trust certificate 
of the same stock, or vice-versa, 
is under the ban. However, the 
loss will stand if the sale is of 
stock of one company, and the 
purchase is of stock of another, 
although the two companies are 
in the same line of business, their 
stock sells at the same price, and 
moves market-wise in the same 
way. 


How To Identify Securities Sold 


Suppose Jones buys 100 shares 
of stock in 1952 at 70, and an- 
other 100 in 1953 at 80. In 1954 
he sells 100 at 75. Does he have 
a five point profit or a five point 
loss? It all depends. If he delivers 
the 1953 certificates, costing 80, 
he has a five point loss. If he de- 
livers the 1952 certificates, costing 
70, he has a five point profit. He 
can make his own selection of 
certificates, and so he can control 
whether to have a profit or a loss. 

The same result holds good if 
he instructs his broker at the time 
of the sale whether he wants to 
sell the 1953 block or the 1952 
block. His instructions will con- 
trol. 

If he says nothing, and the cer- 
tificates cannot be identified, the 
rule is that the 1952 block is sold 
first, because it was bought first, 


How Commissions and Other 
Expenses Are Treated 


Purchase commissions are addi- 
tions to the cost of securities, and 
sales commissions are deductions 
from their sales price. Commis- 
sions therefore affect only the 
profit or loss on a trade. 

State transfer taxes, can be 
taken as a regular deduction. The 
rule on Federal transfer taxes is 
not clear. It has been held to be 
deductible by a trader in securi- 
ties. Whether this also applies to 
an investor is uncertain. 

It is an advantage to have a 
regular deduction because it can 
mean 91% saving in tax. As a 
reduction of profit or an increase 
in loss on a trade, the tax effect 
is limited to the tax rate that ap- 
plies to the profit or loss. 


Is interest on a debit balance in 
a brokerage account deductible? 
The answer is yes—with a “but.” 
The mere interest charge by a 
broker is not enough to give the 
deduction to anyone who makes 
his return on the basis of cash 
coming in and going out. The 
interest must be actually paid to 
the broker. However, the pay- 
ment need not be a direct cash 
payment to the broker. Collec- 
tions by the broker for the cus- 
tomer’s account of interest and 
dividends on the customer’s se- 
curities are the same as so much 
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cash paid by the customer. So 
also are proceeds of securities 
sold. 

wividends on short sales are de- 
ductible. Other deductions in- 
clude cost of investment counsel 
or advisory services, subserip- 
tions to statistical services and in- 
vestment literature, rent of safe 
deposit boxes, csutodian fees for 
securities, office expenses, cost of 
professional service for preparing 
or defending tax returns. 

Suppose a $1,000 non-convert- 
ible bond of an industrial com- 
pany, due in 10 years, is bought 
for $1,100. An investor can, if he 
desires, write off the $100 pre- 
mium over the 10-year period, and 
take as a regular deduction $10 
in each year. If he does, he must 
mark down the cost of the bond 
by $10 each year. If it is a fully 
tax-exempt bond, the $10 annual 
mark-down is compulsory and 
there is no tax deduction for it. 

If the industrial bond is call- 
able before maturity at par, the 
$100 premium can be written off 
to the earliest call date. Some 
bonds have a 30 day call provi- 
sion. The premium on them is 
therefore deductible in full al- 
most immediately. There is a 
special rule on bonds issued after 
January 22, 1951. If they have a 
callable date earlier than three 
years after issue, and the bonds 
are bought after Jan. 22, 1954 the 
callable date is ignored and the 
premium is spread to maturity. 


THE CORPORATE INVESTOR 


There are special provisions 
that apply only to corporate in- 
vestors. For example, while in 


the case of over-six-month secu- 
rities of individual investors, only 
one-half the profit is figured, in 
the case of corporate investors the 
entire profit is figured. 

Also, while in the case of in- 
dividuals, up to $1,000 of net se- 
curity losses can be immediately 
deducted from any other income, 
no such deduction can be taken 
by corporations. All that a cor- 
poration can do with the net 
losses is to carry them forward 
for five years until absorbed by 
profits. If there are no security 
profits in the five-year period, no 
tax benefit is derived from the 
losses. 

In the case of an individual, 
mention was made of the desir- 
ability of converting dividend in- 
come into security profits, because 
an individual may have to pay 
91% tax on dividends (less the 
new 4% reduction). Corporations, 
however, generally pay less than 
8% tax on dividend income. A 
corporation is therefore better off 
with dividends than any other 
type of taxable income, even in- 
cluding capital gains. 

Accordingly, while in the case 
of individuals, it was mentioned 
that there is an advantage in sell- 


ing stock before the dividend 
date and buying it back after- 


wards, in the case of a corpora- 
tion it is just the opposite—there 
is an advantage in buying stock 
before the dividend date and sell- 
ing afterwards. 

Thus, suppose that in 1954, a 
preferred stock is about to pay off 
$60 of dividend arrearage. It is 
selling at 160. A _ corporation 
buys it the day before it sells ex- 
dividend and collects the $60 divi- 
dend. The tax on the dividend is 
$4.68. The corporation then sells 
the stock at 100. It has an under- 
six-month loss of $60 which it 
can offset against $60 of under- 
six-month profits on which the 
tax would otherwise be $31.20. 
The corporation therefore stands 
to be ahead $26.52 on the deal. 


Timing of Year-End Sales 


Year-end tax selling, whether 
to take profits or establish losses, 
is a familiar occurrence. Timing 
is important, or else a transaction 
intended to affect 1954 taxes may 
turn out to be a 1955 item, and 
vice-versa. The reason for this is 
the interesting rule that profits 
are not considered realized for tax 





purposes until the securities sold 
are delivered to the buyer. Losses, 
on the other hand, are deemed to 
be sustained when the sale is 
made on the floor of the exchange, 
regardless of the time of certifi- 
cate delivery. 

As the various exchanges in 
New York have a four business- 
day delivery rule, this means that 
the latest day to make profits for 
inclusion in 1954 returns is Dec. 
27. Securities sold on Dec. 28 will 
not be delivered until Jan. 3, 
1955 and the profit will therefore 
be a 1955 item. After Dec. 27 se- 
curities can be sold for “cash” in- 
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stead of the regular four-day de- 
livery, and in that way profits 
can still be established for 1954. 
In the case of losses, they can be 
taken by sales made right up to 
the end of the year. 

The rules just described apply 
to taxpayers who make their re- 
turns on the basis of cash coming 
in as distinguished from amounts 
owing to them. The technical 
name for the distinction is the 
cash basis as against the accrual 
basis. Taxpayers on the accrual 
basis can take profits or estab- 
lish losses for 1954 by sales right 
through Dec. 31. 





Mass Market Air Conditioner Forecast 


Donald C. Minard, President 


of the Trane Company, tells 


New York security analysts there will soon be available a 
compact, combined heating-cooling unit that will deliver air 
through self-insulating plastic ducts. 


In the early future — perhaps 
two or three years—home-owners 
will be able to buy a year-’round 
air conditionér for only $350 or 
so more than 
is now paid 
for a good 
home furnace. 
This prospect 
was held out 
by Donald C. 
Minard, Presi- 
dent of The 
Trane Com- 
pany of La 
Crosse, Wis., 
in a talk be- 
fore the New 
York Society 
ofSecurity 
Analysts at a 
luncheon in 
the Downtown Athletic Club, on 
Oct. 18. 


Mr. Minard stated that it now 
generally costs even a speculative 
home builder, buying on a large 
scale, at least $700 more for a 
complete year-’round air condi- 
tioning unit than for a central 
heating plant alone. The Trane 
Company, according to Mr. Minard, 
is “making excellent progress in 
our laboratory and in experimen- 
tal installations in a number of 
homes toward a central home air 
conditioner — a heating-cooling 
plant combined so that complete 
air conditioning will be well with- 
in reach of a man earning $3,500 
a year.” 

By “complete” air conditioning, 
Mr. Minard emphasized, he meant 
cooling or heating, along with 
taking moisture out of the air or 
adding it as needed, plus introduc- 
tion of the right amount of venti- 
lation air, and filtering of the air 
for cleanliness, easier housekeep- 
ing and health protection. 

‘“‘Much more compact than those 
now on the market, this year- 
‘round air conditioner of the early 
future will be no larger than your 
present refrigerator, and perhaps 
smaller,’ Mr. Minard said, adding: 
“At the moment, it seems probable 
that your future home air condi- 
tioner will deliver the air through 
plastic ducts only 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter—ducts that are prefab- 
ricated ard self-insulating. The 
air will race through these ducts 
at perhaps 30 miles an hour, fast 
enough to blow a whistle so it 
could be heard miles away. And 
yet it should be discharged into 
the room so silently you never 
hear it, because of a new diffuser 
grille design with which we are 
now experiménting. 


Donald C. Minard 


“The price tag on this air condi- 
tioner will probably be only $350 


or so higher than for a good 
central heating plant — surely a 
modest investment for the extra 
comfort, cleanliness and health 


protection of year-’round air con- 
ditioning.” The flood of room cool- 


ers now on the market, Mr. Min- 
ard asserted, “has only whetted 
the American home owner's ap- 
petite for the impending moder- 
ate-price -ar-'round air condi- 
tione: that does a complete 


conaltioni 


The Trane President noted “the 
readiness — even the eagerness — 
of the American public to enjoy 
air conditioning everywhere” as 
among the major factors speeding 
adoption of this mode of living— 
along with steady reduction in 
prices coupled with improving 
quality of equipment. 


Industry’s Problem Is Expansion 


“Not tomorrow, but today,” he 
said, “‘aa man can breakfast in an 
air conditioned home; drive in his 
air conditioned car to an air con- 
ditioned office; lunch in an air 
conditioned restaurant; confer on 
business in his air conditioned 
bank; take a trip in an air condi- 
tioned plane, train, boat or bus; 
and then drop in to visit a friend 
who is convalescing in an air con- 
ditioned hospital, aided by medi- 
cines and equipment made in air 
conditioned factories.” 

As a result of America’s desire 
to extend this air conditioned life, 
the Trane President said, one of 
the air conditioning industry’s 
principal problems is “planning 
for expansion — and planning 
soundly.” 


H. Hentz 50-Year 
Club Adds Member 


The Fifty Year Club of H. Hentz 
& Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 
City, added its third member 
when the firm, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and of 
leading commodity exchanges, 
held a dinner Nov. 12 in honor of 
Frederick W. Hahn, Jr. The other 
members are Jerome Lewine, the 
senior partner, and E. W. Fitz- 
gerald, another partner. 

Mr. Hahn began his 50 year as- 
sociation with H. Hentz & Co. on 
Nov. 4, 1904. Ten years later he 
became a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange and the 
Exchange recently presented him 
with a citation commemorating his 
40th anniversary as a member. 

The dinner for Mr. Hahn was 
given under the auspices of the 
firm’s Twenty-Five Year Club 
which has some 42 members. 


Boudousquie Joins 
T. J. Feibleman Go. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Paul C. 
Boudousquie, Jr., has become as- 
sociated with T. J. Feibleman & 
Company, Richards Building Ar- 
cade, members of the New Or- 
leans Stock Exchange. The firm 
has also announced a program of 
expansion directed toward greater 


service in the investment field, in 
connection with its 25th annivers- 
ary. 

Mr. Boudousquie, Jr. attended 


the University of Colorado, Tulane 
University and Loyola Universits 
where he 


studied engineering 


business and law before entering 
the investment business six years 
ago He has recently been with 
a fire protection engineering tirm 


5 
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Missouri Pacific 


During the past couple of weeks 
there has developed enthusiastic 
bidding for railroad stocks, push- 
ing the various averages to the 
best levels witnessed in more than 
two decades. What has been par- 
ticularly notable is that the inter- 
est, which during the past year 
or more of advancing prices has 
been concentrated largely in in- 
vestment type stocks, has carried 
over into the more speculative 
categories. Institutional investors 
have for some time been im- 
pressed with the way in which 
the better situated carriers have 
been able to weather a period of 
declining traffic and still report 
highly satisfactory earnings. Also, 
it has been recognized that de- 
spite the rather substantial busi- 
ness readjustment through which 
we have just passed, there are 
many railroads that are in a posi- 
tion to increase their dividend 
payments to stockholders. 

The investment buying of rail 
stocks has been considered by 
railroad analysts as a logical de- 


hopes have been raised that the 
, may be consummated speed- 
ily. 

On the basis of past history 
those who look for speedy con- 
summation of this plan seem to 
be doomed to disappointment. It 
can be assumed that those who 
filed objections with the ICC, and 
perhaps other parties, will take 
their objections right through to 
the highest courts which, with the 
mechanics of reorganization, 
might mean a matter of another 
two years. Also, it has been 
pointed out by many rail analysts 
that even if the plan were to be 
consummated, the Series “A” 
stock allocated to the old pre- 
ferred would be a strictly mar- 
ginal security. In this connection, 
it is notable that system earnings 
available for charges for the 12 
months through September 1954, 
before Federal income taxes, 
amounted to only $32,873,000. In 
comparison, requirements ahead 
of the class “A” stock, including 
sinking funds and the Additions 


velopment. As contrasted to the & Betterment Fund, would have 
buying of investment caliber amounted to $37,134,000 under the 
equities by various types of In- plan. In other words, even with- 
stitutional accounts, the invest- 


out any liability for Federal in- 
come taxes, the company would 
have to increase its net by more 
than $4 million over recent levels 
before anything would be avail- 
able for payments on the “A” 
stock. It is also pertinent to note 
that the sinking funds and that 
portion of the A. & B. Fund not 
covered by depreciation accruals 
(it would amount to about $7 mil- 
lion) are not deductible before 
Federal income taxes. 


NASD Dist. 11 Elects 
Mumford Governor 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
members of District No. 11 of the 
National Association of Securities 


ment community in recent weeks 
has been surprised by the ad- 
vances that have been realized 
by, and the amount of buying that 
has taken place in, the more spec- 
ulative categories. This takes in 
the group of traditionally margin- 
al operators that have fared 
rather badly earningswise during 
the past 12 to 14 months of de- 
clining railroad traffic. 
Presumably the enthusiasm for 
this speculative group has largely 
been generated by rumors and 
hopes that the report on railroads 
that is to be presented to the 
President’s Cabinet Committee by 
the end of this month will con- 
tain some startling recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done 
for the railroads by the govern- 


ment. It has been rumored that pealers. Inc embracing the Dis- 
this report will recommend, in trict of Columbia Maryland. North 
one form or another, a subsidy C thes “eal tatey By 2 . A 

: ’ : , arolina, Virgini n - 
for the railroads as an offset to ginia and West Vir 


ginia, have elected Beverley B, 
Mumford of Davenport & Co., 
Richmond, Va., to serve as Gov- 
ernor representing District No. 11 
for a three-year term, commenc- 
ing on Jan, 6, 1955, to succeed 
Charles P. Lukens, Jr., of Robin- 
son & Lukens, Washington, D. C. 

Also elected to serve on the Dis- 
trict Committee for a three-year 
term, commencing next Jan. 16, 
1955, are: Joseph P. Kreeger, 
Jones, Kreeger & Hewitt, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to succeed Harvey 
B. Gram, Jr., Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C.: Joseph J. 
Muldowney, Scott & Stringfellow, 
Richmond, Va., to succeed J. Read 
Branch, Branch & Company Rich- 
mond, Va, 


McLaughlin, Cryan Go., 
NYSE Firm, to Form 


As of Nov. 30 the partnership of 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. will be 


effective subsidies being given by 
the government to the various 
competitors of the railroads. If 
this is the basis for the recent 
rise in speculative rail stock there 
are many in the financial com- 
munity, and among railroad an- 
alysts, who consider the advance 
unwarranted. 

Those who have studied the 
situation carefully, and dispas- 
sionately, lean to the opinion that 
the report to the Cabinet Com- 
mittee will more likely stress pro- 
posed legislative relief on such 
matters as rate making, abandon- 
ment of unprofitable’ services, 
authority to engage in other ac- 
tivities, etc. These sources feel 
that if the question of subsidy is 
covered at all in the report it 
will be soft-pedaled. It is also 
pointed out that despite some re- 
cent defections, railroad manage- 
ment as a whole does not appear 
sympathetic to any type of sub- 
sidy for the industry, no matter 
how such a subsidy might be dis- 


guised. dissolved and McLaughlin, Cryan 
Among the outstanding specu- & Co., members of the New York 
lative advances last week was Stock Exchange. will be formed 


Missouri Pacific preferred which 
was affected by specific as well 
as general influences. First, the 
court approved the petition of the 
trustees to pay off all of the back 
interest on the First & Refunding 


with offices at 1 Wall Street, New 
York City. Partners of the new 
organization will be John F. Mc- 
Laughlin, Frank M. Cryan, Frank 
J. Brady, Cyril J. Andrews, who 


: will ac ire ¢s » rT i i 
js Payment ot this interest in will acquire a me mbership in the 
cash was an integral part of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
most recent proposed reorganiza- George V. Hunt. 

ry? ryl: ana the ol t’s < “OV: “ : 
tion plan and the cour approval Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Brady and 
of the payment at this time was 
widely hailed indicative of ju- Mr. Hunt are partners in Mc- 
dicial acceptance of the plan as Laughlin, Reuss & Co. Mr. Cryan 
such. Secondly, the I¢ ; } Haven oh is a partner of Frank M. Cryan 
minor excepnptler rneq aown alii , . 

r CO *re , f ran a 

obiections to its plan and certi- & C0°- a d President of Frank M 
fied the pl the court. Thus, Cryan Co., Inc 
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Challenge of Industrial Change 4 


which bears on this general ques- 
tion is the provision which per- 
mits individual taxpayers to ob- 
tain a tax credit for income rrom 
dividends. This tends to mitigate 
the advantage to stockholders of 
having corporations retain large 
proportions of current income. 
Thus it is apparent that the 
question of financing capital in- 
vestment requires fresh study and 
clarification. The picture is 
changing, and we must be better 
informed about it in order to 
make suitable adjustments in our 
thinking and our practices. 


@n the Human-Relations Horizon 


The final major trend I wish 
te call to your attention is the in- 
creasing concern of _ industrial 
management over human - rela- 
tions problems. We operate in a 
different social milieu from that 
of previous generations. America 
is being transformed into what 
Sumner Slichter has characterized 
as a “laboristic society,” meaning 
that political power is held in 
increasing degree by people who 
gee their primary roles as that of 
employees. To these people con- 
siderations of such things as “‘se- 
curity,” “human dignity,’ and 
“social justice’ are particularly 
important. 

Business can no longer justify 
itself solely in terms of the great 


material benefits it offers the 
American people. It must also 
fidentify itself with the newer 


foals in the field of human rela- 
tions which they have clearly 
adopted. We cannot turn back the 
clock, and it would be futile—in 
fact, disastrous—to attempt to do 
go. As I said before, the law of 
life for institutions as for living 
epecies, is adapt or perish 

I do not mean to suggest that 
any sweeping alteration in busi- 
mess practices is required. By and 
large, the American people favor 
free enterprise; they do not de- 
mand any major reforms. What 
is required of us, however, is that 
we give increased attention and 
emphasis to human-relations mat- 
ters. We must take greater pains 
to be fair and open in all our 
@dealings with employees and 
other groups. It is perfectly clear 
that sharp dealings of any type 
with employees or other groups 
represent nothing more nor less 
than shortsighted stupidity. In 
modern society, particularly with 
the excellent communication me- 
dia in use, it is essential that 
businesses enjoy good reputations 
—and good reputations must be 
honestly earned. 

Admittedly, human - relations 
problems are difficult to handle. 
It is easy to say that we must be 
fair, but exactly how to be fair 
in specific situations is sometimes 
almost impossible to determine. 
Practically every problem to 
come before management has a 
jhuman-relations aspect like an 
wnknown “x” factor in a prob- 
iem of mathematics. But, unlike 
mathematicians, we do not have 
adequate procedures for solving 
our “x” factor of human relations. 


One difficulty is that we lack 
suitable productivity measures to 
establish the true value of labor's 
éervices. Much misunderstanding 
@nd controversy could be avoided 
if methods were found to appor- 
tion with exactness the values 
contributed by the various ele- 
ments which enter into the pro- 
duction process. This is an age- 
old problem, I know, but it is one 
which merits our best thought 
always. 

The various problems which I 
Ihave outlined to you are in real- 
ity opportunities for you to make 
major contributions to your com- 
panies and to your country. Your 
profession has come a long way 
from the day when the underpaid 
Bob Cratchit kept books for Ebe- 
mezer Scrooge. By extending your 
service functions into new areas, 


you have wo Management recog- 
nition and acceptance. You have 
assumed great responsibilities in 
the successful operation of indus- 
try, and you carry out your re- 
sponsibilities in an exemplary 
manner. 


To Meet the Challenge 


But much work lies ahead for 
you to do. To meet the changing 
conditions of this rapidly moving 
world, management needs new 
tools for use in the making of 
policy decisions. The challenge 
before you is to use your imagi- 
nation and specialized knowledge 
in devising the new tools which 
are required. 

The principal challenge, as I 
have already indicated, is in the 
area of human relations. Those 
of you who demonstrate the fore- 
sight, understanding, and breadth 
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of knowledge necessary to supply 
data helpful to management in 


this area will be particularly 
well-regarded by all. 
Assuming that there is no 


atomic war, we are @ntering what 
I believe will prove to be Ameri- 
ca’s golden age of opportunity. 
Never before in all our history 
uave we had better reason to be 
hopeful about the future. To add 
to a quotation which I cited 
earlier only in part: 


“There is a tide in the affairs 
of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.” 


Our tide is at the flood, and we 
as a people are headed for for- 
tune such as no people have ever 
dreamed of before. Let us com- 
mit ourselves to act wisely and 
diligently so that our good fortune 
will not reverse itself upon us, 
and so that no American will ever 
have cause to say to a stranger 
from abroad: “This stood in the 
days befere our country became 
decadent.” 


Consumer Finance and Future 
Economic Growth 


Within the next 20 years there 
will be other new products to 
whet our appetites, new processes 
and new ideas on the location of 
homes and places to work and 
shop. 

Another important factor is the 
shift in income distribution. In 
1936, 84% of the families in this 
country had an annual money in- 
come of less than $2,000. In 1953, 
only 23% had an income of less 
than $2,000 and 52% had an in- 
come of from $3,000 to $7,500 a 
year. Even considering the change 
in price levels over that period of 
time, there has been a tremendous 
increase in middle income fami- 
lies. Relatively few families are 
now at a subsistence level. In- 
come above that level—what the 
economist calls discretionary in- 
come—has increased rapidly. And 
it will continue to increase. The 
middle income groups will benefit 
the most. Instead of having from 
$3,000 to $7,500 a year, they will 
earn $5,000 to $12,000 or $15,000 
20 years from now. 

Lastly, let me mention the in- 
herent drive in the American 
people for improvement in their 
own lot and that of their families; 
it is the key to the emphasis on 
education and on vocational im- 
provement; it is the key to our 
desire for physical goods: it is the 
key to our desire for leisure in 
which to enjoy the fruits of our 
labors, to seek spiritual enrich- 
ment, to visit the beauty spots of 
our country and the world. It is a 
drive which does not exist in 
those countries where people find 
themselves frozen to the lot to 
which they were born and thus, 
through frustration, become vic- 
tims of communistic appeals. This 
American drive for self-improve- 
ment is an important factor in in- 
creasing our needs and our desires 
as fast as our incomes permit. 





The Prospect for Consumer Credit 


Now what 


about consumer 
credit? When I think of consumer 
credit, I divide it into three 
groups: convenience credit or 


charge accounts covering goods or 
services; credit representing the 
time payment plan: and _ instal- 
ment loans for purposes other 
than the purchase of goods and 
services. Consumer finance, with 
present limitations on the size of 
the loan under smal! loan laws, 
falls predominantly in the latter 
group. 


Our economy is geared for mass 


production. Mass production is 
neither feasible nor profitable 
without mass consumption. The 


time payment plan has provided 
the vital link between the two. 
The time payment plan will be as 


important, or more important, in 
the future than in the past. It is 
the essential device which gears 
payments to incomes and thus 
makes it possible for the average 
American family to purchase 
those goods and services which 
are accepted as the American scale 
of living. 

Our higin scaie of living is re- 
flected not only in the increased 
amount of goods and_ services 
consumed, but in the increase in 
their variety and the change in 
composition of the total. The out- 
standing characteristic of our 
scale of living is the large extent 
to which it is represented by the 
ownership and continuing enjoy- 
ment of the services from homes, 
cars and other major durable 
goods owned by the mass of con- 
sumers. 


I assume that time payment 
credit will increase as fast, or 
faster, than the increase in na- 
tional output. By 1975, it should 
be two to three times the present 
total. 


The basic role of the consumer 
finance company, ever since the 
Small Loan Laws came _ into 
existence, has been to provide 
cash when it is needed, that is, 
chiefly for purposes other than 
the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices. Cash is required to meet the 
two types of financial problems: 
the need to consolidate debt aris- 
ing through interruption of in- 
come or other causes: and the 
need to meet unexpected large 
outlays. The cash loan performs a 
vital role in our economy. 


Cash instalment loans enable 
families to continue their effec- 
tive demand for normal daily 
purchases and-thus act as a bal- 
ance wheel in our economic sys- 
tem. By enabling families to meet 
emergencies without disrupting 
normal activities, cash loans pro- 
vide a real safety valve for our 
social system. 

In an economy such as ours, the 
large accumulation of durable 
goods—both in the hands of busi- 
ness and in the hands of con- 
sumers—makes it possible for the 
economy to live off its fat for an 
extended period. In other words, 
it makes it possible for both busi- 
ness and consumers to avoid re- 
placing durable goods. It makes 
possible a large degree of poten- 
tial instability in the sales of 
durable goods, both producer and 
consumer. The higher the scale of 
living of a nation, the greater the 
degree of potential instability in 
the sales of any particular product 
or type of product, the purchase 
of which cculd be postponed by 
the buyer. Therefore, cycles will 
continue to exist, some companies 


Distribution of Personal Instalment Cash Loan Outstandings 


Coat VaR: csdscndsaciottis 
Commercial Banks ____._ _---- 
Consumer Finance Companies’ 
Outstandings under small 
SGGR SOWO sccctncssusanes 
All Others (including loans of 
consumer finance companies 
under industrial loan and 
GUE? BRED. annsicetsmedidada 








Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1953 
In Millions % In Millions % 
$132 12.1 $670 15.6 
363 33.3 1,498 34.8 
438 40.3 1,677 383 
155 14.3 462 10.7 
$1,088 100.0 $4,307 100.0 


NOTE: The figure for credit unions shown for Dec. 31, 1953, represents E.A.D. 


estimate of credit union holdings of personal instalment cash loans. 


It is based 


on distribution of consumer credit holdings of credit unions on Sept. 30, 1950 


and probable subsequent changes 
page 1246). 
$1,064,000,000. 


(see Federal Reserve Bulletin, October, 
Total consumer credit holdings of credit unions on Dec. 31, 1953 were 


1951, 


The Federal Reserve Board does not publish as a part of its regular statistics 
the figures shown above for consumer finance companies operating under small 
loan laws but does make them available to NCFA. 


will shrivel and die. And, there- 
fore, workers will continue to 
have interruptions in income 
through layoffs, movement to 
other jobs, strikes and illness, as 
well as other causes. 

I assume that cash instalment 
loans will increase in total along 
with the growth in the economy. 
By 1975, they, too, will be about 
two or three times the present 
outstandings. 


The Consumer Finance Companies 


How will consumer finance 
companies share in that total? 
That depends on several things. 


But first let me point out that, 
for the country as a whole, out- 
standings under small loan laws 
are as high a proportion of total 
cash instalment loans now as they 
were at the end of 1939—tthe first 
date for which comparable figures 
are available. Then they were 
40% and at the end of 1953 they 
were 39% of total cash instalment 
loans, as estimated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. You know 
that consumer finance companies 
operate under other laws, such as 
industrial loan laws, in some 
States. It is probable that such 
loans are considerably larger to- 
day than in 1939, and therefore it 
seems that total consumer finance 
company outstandings are a higher 
proportion today than in 1939. 
Commercial banks held 33% at 
the end of 1939, compared with 
35% at the end of 1953. 


Whether we continue to keep as 
large a share of the growing cash 
instalment loan total depends 
upon how well we serve our cus- 
tomers. The consumer finance 
company has a unique character- 
istic which is pertinent to any 
discussion of service to the con- 
sumer. As you know, it was 
created through the efforts of 
social workers, for the purpose of 
providing a legitimate source of 
cash credit for consumers. That 
background is important. It ex- 
plains the necessity for the rate 
of charge permitted in the laws. 
The rate must permit an efficient 
manager of a small loan office 
to advise an involved borrower, 
to tailor the loan and its terms to 
fit the borrower's needs, and to 
apply the appropriate pressure 
to aid in his financial rehabilita- 
tion. 

Small loan rates of charge are 
designed to permit the necessary 
outlays to insure more complete 
investigation, servicing and col- 
lection of loans, including the 
smallest loans. Thus, there is an 
area of the consumer credit field, 
including all of the smaller loans, 
but more particularly determined 
by the character of the borrower 
and his needs, which consumer 
finance companies alone can ef- 
fectively serve. 

But experience has shown that 
in Missouri, where banks are per- 
mitted to charge the same rates 
on consumer loans, the consumer 
finance company still occupies a 
unique role. Those bankers who 
have considered the matter care- 
fully do not wish to handle all 
of the cash loan business, and 
realize that a bank cannot serve 
all consumers adequately. In the 
first place, bankers generally 
recognize that sound operating 
policies require diversification of 
assets. This principle places a 


limitation upon the proportion of 
its assets which a bank can invest 
in any one field. In the second 
place, it is necessary for a bank 
to set higher requirements than a 
consumer finance company for 
consumer loans. A commercial 
bank receives 90% or more of its 
funds from depositors, largely on 
a demand basis. Its primary 
responsibility is to its depositors. 
A bank is examined rigorously to 
determine that its loans and other 
assets do not jeopardize the de- 
positors’ position. The consumer 
finance company can take a con- 
siderably greater degree of risk, 
because its creditors are different 
and its ownership equity is 
higher. Thus, most banks recog- 
nize the area in which they can 
more effectively serve and are 
making the loans to borrowers 
with larger incomes, involving 
the least risk and the minimum of 
service, and usually also of a 
larger size. 

It is undesirable and uneco- 
nomic for either banks or con- 
sumer finance companies to ate- 
tempt to serve the area which the 
other can serve more effectively. 
There is, of course, a small area 
of overlap in which the two types 
of institutions appropriately come 
pete. The exact limits or size of 
that area are not known. The 
recent dissertation by Dr. W. D. 
Robbins at Ohio State University 
would indicate that it is not large; 
thus it confirms the conclusion 
reached by Professor Robert W, 
Kelso, here, some years ago. 

The average loan made under 
the Michigan Small Loan Law in 
1953 was $314, and represents 
about one month’s income of the 
average borrower. We pointed out 
earlier that wages will probably 
rise to 112 or 2 times their present 
level during the next 20 years. 
It is clear then that proper serv- 
ice of our customers will require 
an upward adjustment in the size 
of loans permitted under the law 
sometime before 1975. 


In order to attain our proper 
share of the cash loan outstand- 
ing, it is also imperative that the 
general public and our customers 
more completely understand our 
services and business. A con- 
tinuous educational job is re- 
quired. Time does not permit dis- 
cussion of the subject of educa- 
tion. I do wish to pay tribute, 
however, to the forward looking 
attitude which this Association 
has shown with respect to the 
need for education at all levels 
and the very important steps 
which it has been taking to bring 
about understanding of consumer 
credit and consumer finance. You 
have led the industry through 
Business Education Days, the 
Michigan Consumer Credit con- 
ferences, the Workshop for Eco- 
nomic Education and your train- 
ing program at the University of 
Michigan. Congratulations, keep 
up the good work. 


Let me conclude very briefly: 


New products, new materials, 
new methods; more money in the 
hands of more people, with a 
drive to have for their families 
all those things which encompass 
the American way of life—these 
are the ingredients for continuing 
economic growth. 


Mass demand can be sustained 
and progressively expanded only 
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if the average family can con- 
tinue its sound use of consumer 
credit. The average family needs 
the convenience of charge ac- 
counts for its day-to-day trans- 
actions, the use of the time pay- 
ment plan to raise its standard 
of living, and the safety valve of 
personal instalment cash lending 
to enable it to meet those emer- 
gencies which are unavoidable in 
our economy. 

How will the consumer finance 
industry share? Let me answer 
this with a story which some of 
you have heard me give once be 
fore, six years ago: 

There was once a wise old phi- 
losopher whose name was Hu 
Chan. In fact, Hu Chan was so 
wise and so well regarded that 


jealous of him and sought ways 
and means of making him lose 
face. One such person came to 
him with the following requests: 

“Oh, wise one! In my hand I 
hold a humming bird. You, who 
know all things, can surely tell 
me: Is it dead, or is it alive?” 

The questioner thought: “If he 
says it is dead, I will open my 
hand and the humming bird will 
fly away alive. If he says it Is 
alive, I can in an instant squeeze 
it so that it will be dead.” 

Hu Chan pondered for a moment 
and then he answered, “As you 
will, as you will.” 


It is that thought I would like 
to leave you with respect to the 
future of the consumer finance 


there were 


_——_ 


those who were company. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


The oil industry, one of the industry’s hottest customers must 
of this year but recently showing signs of less buying, is likely 
to buy more steel] in first quarter of 1955 than it did in first 
quarter of 1954. Demand for construction steel continues to amaze 
the industry. 

Strong resistance from consumers shaved some steel scrap 
prices this week in spite of the very strong outlook for steel- 
making. “The Iron Age” steel scrap composite price edged down 
17¢ a ton to $33.83 per gross ton. : 

d verted and F send. en schedules pushed last week’s domestic 
vehicle output some 21% above the turnout of the week before, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

The statistical agency estimated Nov. 8-13 manufacture at 
137,103 cars and trucks, compared to 113,041 a week ago and 
111,578 in the corresponding 1953 work period. 

The 24-week peak in assembly (best since May 29, 1954— 
141,477 vehicles) found all Ford Motor Co. plants, Buick, some 
Chevrolet factories, Studebaker and one Chrysler Division putting 
in cvertime or Saturday work. In addition for the second straight 
week, Cadillac was working two shifts on car assembly the first 
time in the postwar. 

All-told, 12 passenger car builders stepped up their program- 
ing as the week’s production bettered the same 1953 working 
period by 23%, marking the first instance wherein this has hap- 
pened since late January. ee 

Ford Motor Co. recorded the sharpest gain from last week at 
62%. General Motors registered a 19% increase, Chrysler 13% 
and the Independents 9%. The latter total reflected a boost at 
Studebaker. Kaiser, Hudson and Packard were down all week. 

Packard will be back in production this week. However, late 
Thursday, Automotive Body Division employees of Chrysler 
Corp. voted to strike, according to the UAW (CIO). The move 
would seriously impair Chrysler’s 1955 model program, which 
still has not reached wanted levels. 

The past week’s truck erecting was at a 20-week high— 
since June 26, 1954 (20,040)—as Ford raised its scheduling and 
Divco returned to production following inventory. 

Cumulative totals for the year show that United States plants 
have manufactured an estimated 4,569,158 cars and 880,422 trucks, 
compared to 5,587,010 and 1,060,232 in like 1953. Percentage-wise, 
cars are down 18.2%, trucks 17%. 

This week’s Canadian output also showed an increase. Ap- 
proximately 3,130 cars and 640 trucks were constructed, against 
2,939 and 583 a week ago. The upturn still found the year’s as- 
sembly to date (about 313,893) trailing the same 1953 period 
(436,274) by some 28%. Biggest decline is in truck erecting now 
behind 1953 by 48%, with an estimated 61,198 completions this 
year to 107,285 in the same span a year ago. 


Steel Output Scheduled to Climb to 78.9% of Capacity 


Steel ingot production reached a new high for the year, says 
“Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking, the current week. 

In the week ended Nov. 14 it climbed to 77.5% of capacity. 
This is the highest level since the week ended last Dec. 20. In its 
current rise, the rate moved up 2 points over the preceding week. 

The production peak comes, this trade magazine observes, 
after a slow but steady climb since mid-July, a trend in direct 
contrast to that of last year. In the last half of 1953, steel ingot 
output was on the down-grade. During the first half of 1954, steel 
production marked time by hovering around 70% of capacity. 

There are good reasons to believe the increased rate is not a 
“flash in the pan,” declares this trade weekly. Lending solidity 
to the outlook are lowered inventories of steel; strong expecta- 
tions for the automotive and construction industries—the two big- 
gest users of steel; and forecasts that business in general will be 
a little better next year. 

The rise in steel demand comes not only from the automobile 
industry but also from appliance makers and the farm equipment 
industry. ' 

Many metalworking companies, says “Steel” are being forced 
to increase their steel purchases even though their sales are only 
steady. They’ve lived up their inventories of steel as far as is 
safe. They have to buy at least as much steel as they are currently 
consuming and this is helping boost demand. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 78.9% 
of capacity for the week beginning Nov. 15, 1954, equivalent to 
1,882,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as compared with 
78.6% or 1,874,000 tons the actual output of a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1954 is 
now based on annual capacity of 124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954, 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 74.2% and pro- 
duction 1,769,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,044,000 tons or 90.7%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1954. The 
percentage figures for last year are based on annual capacity of 
216,.544,2.0 tons as 61 Jan. 1, 1955. 


Electric Output Declines From All-Time Record Hig 
Of Past Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Nov. 13, 1954, 
was estimated at 9,197,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

This represented a decline of 160,000,000 kwh. below that of 
the previous week but an increase of 740,000,000 kwh., or 8.7% 


over the comparable 1953 week and 1,313,000,000 kwh. over the 
like week in 1952. 


Car Loadings Drop 5.6% Below Preceding Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 6, 1954, 
decreased 41,136 cars or 5.6% below the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 695,097 cars, a decrease of 52,771 cars or 
7.1% below the corresponding 1953 week, and a decrease of 
134,198 cars or 16.2% below the corresponding week in 1952, 


U. S. Auto Output Lifted 21% Above Week Ago 


The automobile industry for the latest week, ended Nov. 12, 


1954, according tg “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” assembled an 
estimatet 117,078 cars, compared with 93,150 (revised) in the pre- 
vious week. The past week’s production total of cars and trucks 
amounted to 137,103 units, an increase above the preceding week’s 
output of 24,062 units or some 21% due to overtime and Saturday 
work, states “Ward’s. In the like week of 1953 111,578 units 
were turned out. 

Last week, the agency reported there were 20,025 trucks 
made in this country, as against 19,891 (revised) in the previous 
week and 18,075 in the like 1953 week. 

“Ward’s” estimated Canadian plants turned out 3,130 cars and 
640 trucks last week, against 2,939 cars and 583 trucks in the 


preceding week and 3,333 cars and 837 trucks in the comparable 
1953 week. 


Business Failures Lifted Moderately Above 
Previous Week 

Commercial and industrial failures increased to 227 in the 
week ended Nov. 11 from 204 in the preceding week, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. Casualties were considerably heavier 
than a year ago when 155 occurred or in 1952 when there were 
148, but they remained 16% below the prewar toll of 269 in the 
comparable week of 1939. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more were involved in 192 of the 
week’s failures, compared with 176 in the previous week and 134 
last year. An upturn also appeared among small casualties, those 
with liabilities under $5,000, which increased to 35 from 28 and 
exceeded their 1953 toll of 21. Nineteen businesses failed with 
liabilities above $100,000, as compared with 13 a week ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Registers Gains 


For Third Straight Week 

Up for the third straight week, the Dun & Bradstreet whole- 
sale food price index for Nov. 9 went to $6.80, from $6.74.a week 
previous. It was the highest since Aug. 24, at $6.89, and marked 
a rise of 4.6% over the year-ago level of $6.50. 

Higher in wholesale cost last week were wheat, oats, lard, 
butter, sugar, coffee, cocoa, eggs, potatoes, rice and hogs. Lower 
were flour, corn, rye, cottonseed oil, currants, steers and lambs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 


tion is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Scores Highest 


Level Since March 

The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., trended upward in the latter part of the 
week, touching 279.16 on Friday, the highest level since late 
March. It finished a 278.22 on Nov. 9, as compared with 276.86 a 
week earlier, and 272.71 on the corresponding date a year ago. 

Grain markets were irregular as trading activity expanded 
sharply following the Election Day holiday. 

Wheat prices edged upward while other grains showed mod- 
erate losses for the week. 


The continued lack of moisture has retarded the planting of 
Winter wheat over a large area of the Southwest. Some export 
business in wheat was noted but volurne continued below trade 
expectations. Weakness in corn reflected marketings in excess 
of requirements. Picking of both corn and soybeans continued 
to be retarded by soggy fields. Rye worked lower influenced by 
disappointing export sales and a United States Department of 
Agriculture report showing stocks at 32,500,000 bushels, the 
largest Oct. 1 holdings in 10 years. Trading in grain futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade averaged 56,000,000 bushels per day, 
against 52,300,000 a week earlier, and 68,700,000 bushels in the 
conyparable week a year ago. 

Prices for both Spring and hard Winter wheat bakery flours 
moved lower the latest week but declines failed to bring out any 
noticeable improvement in demand. 


Wheat flour production in September, according to the Census 
Bureau, averaged 940,000 sacks a day, compared with 854,000 sacks _ 
in August and 927,000 in the same month a year ago. 

Cocoa continued its sharp uptrend, the current Accra quo- 
tation showing a gain of about 8 cents a pound over the recent 
low point. Warehouse stocks of cocoa were reported at 90,840 
bags, down from 92,985 a week previous, and comparing with 
75,701 bags a year ago. Demand for fresh butter was good with 
prices holding steady. 

Coffee prices were generally steady to slightly firmer 
although profit-taking and a tapering off in demand for spot sup- 
plies caused some easiness at the week-nd. 

Raw sugar prics strengthened, reflecting a tightening up of 
quota supplies and unsettled labor conditions at some leading ports. 


Lard prices developed strength as demand broadened 


Stocks 
of lard showed only a small accumulation due to the fact that 
many swine are being marketed at light weights 

Cotton prices weakened at the close after holding steady most 
of the week 


The decline was influenced by the latest Department of Agri- 
culture estimate of this vear’s cotton crop at 13,296,000 bales, 
indicating a gain of 695,000 bales over the Oct. 1 estimate of 
12,511,000 bales. 
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This year’s yield compares with 
16,465,000 bales produced last 
year and with the 10 year (1943— 
52) average of 12,448,000 bales. 
CCC loans entries continued te 
run below expectations although 
the total of 93,700 bales for the 
week ended Oct. 29 slightly ex- 
ceeded the previous weekly high 
for the season. Total loans for the 


season through Oct. 29 were 502,- 
500 bales. 


Trade Volume Reflects Moderate 
Gain Above Year Ago 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week was esti- 
mated by “Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc.,” to be unchanged to 4% 
above the level of a year ago. 
Regional estimates varied from 
the corresponding 1953 levels by 
the following percentages: Pacifie 
Coast —2 to —6; Midwest —2 to 
+2; Northwest —1 to +3; South 
and Southwest 0 to +4; New Eng- 
land +1 to +5 and the East +3 
to +7. 

Men’s and boys’ apparel sales 
rose sharply last week, as suits, 
coats, work clothes and haberdash- 
ery were in heavy demand. Wom- 
en’s coats, millinery and furs were 
also seasonally popular, but pur- 
chases of dresses decreased. 

Available 1955 automobile mod- 
els sold heavily the past week, 
some at below list prices by sec- 
ond-hand dealers, and order back- 
logs were heavier than last year. 

Used models dropped in con- 
sumers’ favor. Most major appli- 
ances were in lower demand thar 
a year ago, but television sets and 
radios sold well. Hardware pur- 
chases declined. Furniture sales, 
unchanged from last week, were 
well below the year-ago level, 
with living room furniture selling 
best. Glass and china items and a 
few Christmas toys were bought., 

The seasonal expansion of 
wholesale buying continued in the 
period ended on Wednesday cf 
last week as buyers placed orders 
for apparel, textiles, gifts and 
furniture at close to last year’s 
volume— in some lines at a slighi- 
ly higher level than expected. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Nov. 6, 
1954, rose 4% above the like peri- 
od last year. In the preceding 
week, Oct. 30, 1954, an increase of 
4% was registered above that of 
the similar period in 1953 while 
for the four weeks ended Nov. ¢, 
1954. a gain of 4% was noted. For 
the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 6, 1954, 
a loss of 2% was registered from 
that of the 1953 period. 

Retail trade volume in New 
York City the past week topped 
the volume of a very substantial 
period a year ago, aided by excel- 
lent shopping weather. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended Nov. 6, 
1954, registered an increase of 8% 
above the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, Oct. 30, 
1954, an increase of 5% was re- 
ported from that of the similar 
week in 1953, while for the four 
weeks ended Nov. 6, 1954, an in- 
crease of 3% was reported. For 
the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 6, 1954, 
no change was registered from 
that of the 1953 period. 


Joins Fahnestock Staff 
(Special to Tar Pina: 
BATTLE CREEK, Mich 


CHRONICLE) 


Julius 
R. Brandou has become associated 
with Fahnestock & Co., Security 
National Bank Building. 
Jackson Adds to Staff 
BOSTON, Mass John P. 
O’Connor is now affiliated with 


Jackson & Company Inc., 31 


4 
Mill ec 
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Charles Bacon V.-P. 
Of FIF Management 


Charles E. Bacon has _ been 
elected a vice-president of FIF 
Management Corp., underwriters 
of Financial Industrial Fund, Inc. 
Mr. Bacon, who will make his of- 
fices in New York, at 15 Broad 
Street, is in charge of eastern dis- 
trict sales for the company. 


Walter J. Hood Co. Adds 


PORTLAND, Maine — Charles 
H. McKenney of Portland, Maine, 
and Albert B. Collins of Camden, 
Maine, are now registered sales 
representatives of Walter J. Hood 
Co., 415 Congress Street. Both 
were formerly with Clayton Secu- 
rities in Boston, Mass., in their 
main office. 





7 MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 

NATIONAL go 

SECURITIES 
SERIES 


7 Mutual Funds with 
varying investment 
objectives, currently in- 
vested in over 350 secu- 
rities of American cor- 
porations. For FREE 
information folder and 
prospectus, clip this ad 
and mail with your name and address. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broaodwey, New York 5, New York 








ATOMIC SCIENCE 


MUTUAL FUND 





ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 
is designed to provide 





a managed investment 
in a variety of 
companies participating 
in activities resulting 
from Atomic Science. 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT SECURITIES CO. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 








24™4 CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


AND YEAR-END CAPITAL 
GAIN DISTRIBUTION 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
4 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 10¢ per share 
from net investment in- 
come and a distribution 
from net capital gain of 
43¢ per share, both pay- 
able November 10, 1954 
to shareholders of record 
November 8, 1954. 


Chester D. Tripp 


November 8, 1954 Presiden! 


135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Putnam Praises 
Harvard Fund 


Performance 


The market value of total in- 
vestments of the 300-yvear-old 
Harvard Endowment Fund of 
Harvary University rose $57,000,- 
000 during tlhe year ended June 
30, 1954 to a new record high of 
$365 000,000. 

In its annual research report on 
the fund, the Putnam Management 
Company, manager of Tne George 
Putnam Fund of Boston, termed 
the year “probably the most dy- 
namic in the Harvard Endowment 
Fund's 300-year existence,” and, 
from an investment standpoint 
“the most outstanding of the six 
years during which Paul C. Cabot 
has been Harvard's treasurer.” 

Common stock percentage in 
the fund, under the direction of 
Mr. Cabot and the management of 
State Street Investment Corpora- 
tion, has increased gradually but 
rather consistently, the report 
said, due to a generally upward 
trend in stock prices and addi- 
tional investing in common stocks 
at almost the same rate as the 
fund itself has grown. 

As of June 30, 1954, common 
stocks represented 51% of the to- 
tal fund at market, compared with 
49% a year earlier. 

The highlight of 1954, the re- 
port said, was the “very substan- 
tial appreciation in market value 
of common stock holdings.” Mr. 
Cabot’s policy of concentrating 
common stock holdings among a 
relatively small number of “blue 
chip” stocks “paid off handsome- 
ly.” The 25 largest holdings (at 
market value) represented 49% 
of the total, and accounted for 
over 60% of the year’s apprecia- 
tion in the stock list. Performance 
of the 25 largest was thus more 
than 50% better than the other 
143 stocks in the portfolio. 

The 10 largest common stock 
holdings in selected industries at 
market on June 30, 1954 were as 
follows: Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, $7,776,000; General Elec- 
tric, $6,189,000; E. I. duPont, $5,- 
709,000; Seaboard Airline R. R., 
$5,025,000; B. F. Goodrich, $4,- 
538,000; International Paper, 
$3,703,000; North American Co., 


$3,563,000; General Motors, $2,- 
870,000; Aetna Life Insurance, 
$2,712,000; and Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co., $2,646,000. 

Cespite excellent management 
and the substantial appreciation 
in the common stoc* vortfolio, the 
report continues, Harvard is ac- 
tually much less well off, from 
an endowment standpoint, than it 
was pre-war. 

In the year ended June 30, 1954, 
investment income of $12,236,000 
was only 31% of total expenses of 
the University, while in 1940 in- 
vestment income paid for 42% of 
the operating expenses. Inflation 
and a growing institution have 
exerted constant pressure for in- 
come upon the investment man- 
ager, the report said. 

Here is a breakdown of distri- 
bution of investments by type: 


Per cent of Market Value as of June 30 
1929 1948 1953 1954 
Cash & U. S. Gov'ts. 9.0 286 22.0 20.8 


Other Bonds* . 47.6 418.5 22.7 *22.1 
Preferred 


stocks 5.5 9.3 5.3 5.1 

Common stocks 25.1 42.2 49.0 51.4 
Real Estate & Migs. 12.8 4 1.0 6 
Other than U. S. Gov't bonds. tIncludes 


Commercial Paper. 


The Putnam report said the En- 
dowment Fund’s common stock 


holdings are “successfully per- 
forming their income producing 
function,” and noted that the rate 


of return on the “historical cost” 
of the entire portfolio was 5.09% 
in 1954, “the best in many years.” 


University Funds Are Long on 
Common Holdings 


Exclusive of college plant, more 


than half the investment hold- 
ings of leading universities and 
colleges are in common stocks, 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . .. Thursday, November 18, 1954 


it is reported by Vance, Sanders 
& Company, principal under- 
writer for shares of six mutual 
investment companies with total 
net assets of moe than $1 billion. 

A table of figures for 35 in- 
stitutions, with total endowment 
funds of $1.721,018,659 shows an 
average of 38.8% in bonds, 6.5% 
in preferred stocks, 50.4% in 
common stocks, 6.0% in real 
estate or mortgages exclusive of 
college plant, and 2.3% in other 
investments. The endowments 
analyzed range in size from Har- 
vard’s $365,011,619 to $7,577,590 
for Clark University, in Worcester, 
Mass. 

In an accompanying article en- 


titled “Careful Investing.” the 
management points out that: 
“The value of common stocks 


as producers of income is pretty 
well demonstrated by the rates 
of return reported by most col- 
leges on their holdings of vari- 
ous types of investments. In the 


case of Harvard, for example, 
the university with the largest 
endowment fund, the common 


stock holdings represent 51% of 
the endowment account but these 
investments produce 65% of the 
total investment income received. 
Similarly, Smith College, which 
seems to be a typical example 
of an institution with a moderate- 
size endowment fund, has com- 
mon stock holdings representing 
60% of the account and produce 
69% of total investment income. 

“For obvious reasons there are 
no two colleges which use exactly 
the same methods in the man- 
agement of their endowment 
funds. By and large, however, 
the colleges appear to have rec- 
ognized the importance of com- 
petent investment management 
and, in some form or other, é€m- 
ploy the services of people who 
are qualified by training and ex- 
perience to perform such tasks.” 


Among the larger accounts 
shown in the table, in addition 
to Havard, are those of Yale, 
University of Chicago, University 
of Rochester, Princeton, Univer- 
sity ot California, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cornell. 
Johns Hopkins and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





“Election Results 
Won’t Affect Market,” 
Fund Economist Stated 


“Election results should have 
little, if any, basic effect on busi- 
ness or the stock market,” de- 
clared Harold X. Schreder, New 
York economist, on the basis of a 
detailed analysis of national elec- 
tions since 1900. His statement 
was made on Nov. 3. 

“The record showed little evi- 
dence,’ Mr. Schreder said, “that 
major reversals of trends have 
been brought about by elections 
or a change of the party in power. 

“T expect the pre-election busi- 
ness and stock market trends to 
continue. For some time prior to 
the election, our work showed the 
existence of three clear-cut 
trends: 

“The downward business read- 
justment forces had reversed them- 
selves; basic economic conditions 
are good and they should become 
progressively stronger for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

“Despite this after the sharp 
market rise over the past year, a 
period of a few months of irregu- 
larity and consolidation has been 
and still is indicated, but the 
major forces behind the existing 
uptrend in stock prices are still 
strong and indicate that most 
stocks in the market appear to 
have considerable distance to go 
both in time and price before be- 
fore they run into major resist- 
ance.” 

Mr. Schreder is executive vice- 
president and head of the Invest- 
ment Research Department of 
Group Securities, Inc., 61 Wall St. 
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TOTAT, ASSETS of the National marks the first time in the invest- 


Securities Series of mutual in- 
vestment funds, for which Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration is investment manager 
and underwriter, have exceeded 
the $200,000,000 mark for the first 
time, it was announced over the 
week-end by Henry J. Simonson, 
Jr., President. 

Total assets currently aggregate 
$201,068,625, Mr. Simonson re- 
ported. 

Established on Sept. 7, 1940, the 
National Securities Series of mu- 
tual funds now comprises seven 
individual funds: Bond Series, 
Balanced Series, Preferred Stock 
Series, Income Series, Stock Ser- 
ies, Speculative Series and Growth 
Stock Series. 

‘*This remarkable sustained 
growth of assets of the National 
Securities Series to surpass the 
$200,000,000 level, was achieved 
over the comparatively short peri- 
od of 14 years, thus reflecting the 
public’s increasing recognition of 
the value of investing in mutual 
funds,” Mr. Simonson deciared. 

The new high in assets followed 
on the heels of the launching on 
Monday of a record making, con- 
centrated sales effort by Bache & 
Co., to distribute 2,500,000 shares 
ef the National Securities Growth 
Stock Series. 

‘Ine selling arrangement 
through Bache & Co. and some 
9,000 dealers across the nation 





European Interest In 
American Mutual Funds 
Said to Be Specialized 

A rising tide of European in- 
vestor interest in American elec- 
tronic developments was reported 
in Chicago Monday by Paul A. 
Just, Executive Vice-President of 
Television Shares Managemeni 
Corpo:ation, who recently. re- 
turned from a tour that took him 
to most of .the. major financial 
centers abroad. 

Mr. Just said this interest was 
reflected in- arrarigements made 
for marketing Television-Elec- 
tronics Find in a»total of seven 
European countries. Distribution 
of the Fund;awnich concentrates 
on the electronies and nuclear 
fields, he added, is being negoti- 
ated in several others. 


Under these arrangements, he 
continued, the Fund’s shares have 
been made available to investors 
in England, Scotland, North Ire- 
land, France, Bélgium, Switzer- 
land and Holland. Mr. Just pointed 
out that these markets, plus the 
investments the Fund has been at- 
tracting recently from Hawaii and 
South America, serve to make it 
one of the most Widely distributed 
of American mutual investment 
companies. 

Tne Chicago investment banker 
attributed Bur®pean interest in 
the Fund toa réalization that the 
mutual fund~approach to the dy- 
namic field of*electronics is par- 
ticularly sound“and practical. 


Mr. Just said that, in his view, 
European investors and _ their 
banking advisegs.are not too in- 
terested in American mutual funds 
as such. He fownd, for example, 
that several .cowgtries—for exam- 
ple, Switzerland and Holland — 
have set up. their own companies 
for investing insAmerican securi- 
ties. “Yet,” he observed, “Swiss 
and Dutch finamciers were defi- 
nitely interested in Television- 
Electronics Fund because it of- 
fered an overaM investment in 
America’s most*dynamic field that 
otherwise was not-available in the 
same form in_that country.” 

Television-Electronics Fund, or- 
ganized in 1943 with assets of a 
little more than $100.000. rece~*'v 
reported resources of over $55,- 


Uvuy,vuy. 


ment industry that a s.ngie ifrin 
is acting as dealer-manager for 
the sponsor of a sizable number 
of shares of a mutual fund waica 
has been in existence for a num- 
ber of years. 


AGGREGATE NET assets of the 
Vance, Sanders group of mutual 
investment companies last week 
reached a new record total of 
more than $1 billion, it is reported 
by Henry Vance, Senior Partner 
of Vance, Sanders & Company. 


Pointing out that this is the 
first time that mutual investment 
companies under the sponsorship 
of any one underwriter have 
achieved aggregate net assets 
running inco ten figures, Mr. 
Vance said: 


“This achievement marks another mile- 
Stone in the growth of mutual funds. It 
is striking proof of the vitality of the 
American free enterprise system that, 
within a period of only 30 years, mutual 
investment companies have grown from 
small beginnings to become established 
institutions with broad acceptance. That 
our firm has been engaged in mutual 
fund underwriting throughout this -en- 
tire period is a source of satisfaction to 
all of us at Vance, Sanders and Company, 
and we look forward with confidence to 
continued progress in this field of dynamic 
growth.”’ 

The Vance, Sanders group of funds com- 
prises Massachusetts Investors Trust, Bos- 
ton Pund, Massachusetts Investors Growth 
Stock Pund, Century Shares Trust, Canada 
General Fund and the Bond Fund of 
Boston. 

Vance, Sanders and Company has offices 
in boston, New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles and distributes fund shares through 
invesiment firms located in every section 
of **- Wnited States and several foreign 
countries. 


FRINCIPAL ADDITIONS to the 
heldings of Fundamental inves- 
tors, Inc. in the quarter ended 
Sept.. 30, ircluded 18.000 Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co:, 11,000 Chicago 
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CANADA GENERAL MERGER 


In accordance with the merger plan 
recently approved, an exchange ratio of 
1.224735 shares of Canada Genera) Fund 
(1°54) Limited has been set for each 
share of Canada General Fund, Inc:, it 
Was announced today. No fractiofa) shares 
will be issued. so any balance of less than 
a chere will be settled by means of a cash 
payment. 

A ho.der of 100 shares of Canada Gen- 
eral Fund, Inc., for example, will receive 
in exchanee 122 shares of Canada General 
Fund (1954) Limited plus a check for 





somewhat more than four dollars. De- 
livery of the new certificates is expected 
to begin about Nov. 24. 


Fina! figures on the merger vote, which 
reouired avproval by two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares of Canada General Fund, 
Inc., show that 77.8% were recorded in 
favor, with less than 1% opposed. Com- 
bined assets of the Funds on Nov. 5 were 
approximately $51,184,000. 

A final dividend of 6% cents @ share 
from accumulated income to the merger 
date has been declared by Canada Cren- 
eral Fund, Inc., payable Nov. 30, 1954 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Nov. 5. As with other divi- 
dends during the last 12 months, a 15% 
Canadian tax will be withheld from this 
dividend, but the amount of this tax may 
be applied as a credit against United 
States income taxes. 
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15 cents a share from invest- 
ment .ncome, and 60 cents a 
share from capita! gains. both 
payable December 22. 1954 to 
shareho'ders of record Cecem- 
ber 1, 1954. 
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Corp., 19,000 Continental Oil, 
5,000 Eastman Kodak, 9,000 Lou- 
isiana Land, 4,000 Ohio Oil, 8,000 
Socony-Vacuum, 16,000 Southern 
California Edison, 5,000 Standard 
of California, 21,000 Texas Co. 
and 67,000 United States Steel. 

Sales included 5,000 American 
Can, 16,000 Gimbel Brothers, 14,- 
900 Grand Union, 3,000 Monsanto, 
and 10,000 Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 

Among issues eliminated from 
Fundamental’s portfolio were: 
American Smelting, Colgate-Palm- 
olive, Koppers, Northern States 
Power Company (Minn.), Rich- 
field Oil, South Carolina Electric, 
Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Worthington Corp. 


TOTAL NET ASSETS of Finan- 
cial Industrial Fund, Inc. were 
$27,254,000 on Nov. 10. In a period 
of one year, total net assets have 
increased $11,310,000. 


SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES were 
made during the past quarter in 
the investment portfolio of Insti- 
tutional Growth Fund, a mutual 
fund managed by Institutional 
Shares, Ltd. Extensive additions 
and deletions of securities in the 
fund’s portfolio were revealed by 
Emlen S. Hare, President, in a 
letter to stockholders accompany- 
ing the latest cash distribution, 
Payable Nov. 1. 

New investments during the 
three months ended Sept. 30 last 
included American Airlines, Inc.; 


American Stores Co.: Ceiarese 


Corp. of America: Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Pan American 
World Airways, Inc.; Phillips 


Lamp (Holland); Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; Trans World 
Airlines, Inc.: Union Bag & Paper 
Co.; United Air Lines, Inc.: U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co.; Vick Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Securities eliminated from the 
portfolio during the quarter in- 
cluded: Aluminum Company of 
America, Carrier Corporation; 
Emhart Manufacturing Co.:; Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories; 
Southwestern Public Service Co.: 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

Net assets of Institutional 
Growth Fund as of Nov. 1, 1904, 
were $5 631,323 comnared 
$4,740,149 three month previous. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 


MORRIS M. TOWNSEND of Short 
Hills, N. J., was elected a director 
of Vitro Corporation of America at 
the regular board meeting it was 
announced by 
J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. Town- 
send is Execu- 
tive Vice- 
President of 
Axe Securities 
Corp., and the 
Axe - Hough- 
ton Mutual 
Investment 
Funds. On the 
Vitro board he 
replaces Wil- 
liarn B. Paul 
of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Townsend, a graduate of 
Southern Business University, 
joined International Harvester Co. 
in Atlanta, Ga., in 1924, and in 
1927 enter~? Wall Street where e 
was associated with several in- 
vestment banking firms, including 


with 


r 





Morris M. Townsend 


Glore Forgan & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. 
During World War II he was 


National Director of Banking and 
Investments of the Savings Bond 
Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Originator of the bond-a- 
month plan, he was awarded the 
Treasurys distingu.shed service 
medal and citation. 

Mr. Townsend, a writer and lec- 
turer on financial and economic 
subjects, is a member of the Board 
of Managers of the New York Bi- 
ble Society and of the 
Directors of Central 
Ltd. 


Board of 
Explorers, 


Ten Million Houses 
In Next Ten Years 
Forecast by Bullock 


A continued, strong demand for 
housing throughout tne rest of the 
decade, amounting to 1,000,000 
new residential starts a year, 1s 
believed feasible by Calvin Bul- 
lock on the basis of a study of the 
construction industry just com- 
pleted by the firm’s investment 
management department. 

Besides easy financing, the 
study sees otner importaiut suo- 
porting factors. “The substantial 
migration of population from cer- 
tain sections of the country to 
others in recent years,” the study 
states, “the shifting of industry 
away from old centers and the 
local shift of people from city to 
suburb all create a demand for 
housing quite independent of in- 
crease in population. Many econ- 
omists see this relocation going on 
for years ahead as one of the 
primary economic forces. 

“The redistribution of incomes 
has raised a much larger propor- 
t.on of families to the $4,000 to 
$7,000 bracket and has made home 
ownership possible for millions 
who previously could not have 
had such aspirations. 

“In the last few years, there has 
been a reversal in the trend to- 
wards small families and the two 
bedroom houses which were ade- 
quate immediately after the war 
no longer satisfy requirements. 
Indeed, there seems to have been 
two building booms. The first was 
occasioned by the need to meet 
immediate requirements with al- 
most any type of shelter. 

“This phase seems to have end- 
ed by 1950, to be succeeded by a 
boom to meet a demand partially 
due to the growing inadequacy 
of much housing provided in 
early periods. A third phase may 
be in the making based predomi- 
nantly upon further improve- 
ments in living standards.” 

The development of new resi- 
dential areas, the study points 
out, creates need for commercial 
structures, public utilities, high- 
ways, and various public and 
semi-public utilities which serve 
the communitv. “It would not 
seem reasonable to expect much 
of a reduction in other construc- 
tion,” the report states, “while 
res‘dential construction remains 
active.” 

A vast backlog of necessary 
public projects exists, the study 
finds, ranging from roads to con- 
servation developments and to 
education, health and administra- 
tive facilities. 

“Many of these represent acute 
current needs,’ says the study, 
“and have not been entered upon 
chiefly because labor and mate- 
rials have been needed for even 
more necessary private projects. 
If the private economy tenrms to 
sag, the government can embark 
uvon a_ construction program 
which will add real value to na- 
tional assets.” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 5 marked the 25th 
anniversary of the Loomis-Sayles 
Mutual Fund. The first invest- 
ment in shares of this Fund was 
made on Nov. 5, 1929, just as the 
drastic break from the 1929 stock 


market boom was gaining mo- 
mentum. 
Managed by the _ investment 


counsel firm of Loomis, Sayles & 


Company, the Fund was one of 
the very first investment com- 
panies in the country to incorpor- 


ate in its name the idea “Mutual” 
which is today thé basis of the 
$5,000.000,000 open-end _invest- 
ment Fund industry. 

Total net assets now amount to 


$38,078,000. At the end of the 
Fund’s 25th anniversary year, 
there were 943,040 shares out- 


standing distributed among 6,800 
shareholders, representing all of 
the 48 states and many foreign 
countries. 


Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


owned by management, invest- 
ment in the company is restricted 
to. the 116,298 shares of partici- 
pating preference stock outstand- 
ing. (Balance of capitalization 
consists of $600,000 mortgage held 
by Penn. Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.) Because of the special pro- 
visions provided for participating 
preference stock, it has an un- 
usual degree of appeal. The hold- 
ers of the participating preference 
stock are entitled to receive cu- 
mulative dividends at the rate of 
50 cents per year, payable semi- 
annually. Additional dividends of 
up to $2.00 per share may be paid 
on these shares in any fiscal year 
and if such additional dividends 
are paid, then dividends up to but 
not exceeding $2.50 per share may 
be paid on the common stock. In 
other words, no dividends may be 
paid on the common stock in any 
fiscal year until after a total of 
$2.50 per share is received in that 
year on the participating prefer- 
ence share. An initial annual 
dividend of 65 cents per share was 
paid July 1, 1952 on the partici- 
pating preference stock. A semi- 
annual dividend of 35 cents per 
share was paid Jan. 1, 1954 con- 
sisting of 25 cents regular and a 
10 cents extra and a similar 
amount was paid July 1, 1954. 

The redemption provisions of 
the participating preference stock 
are another investment incentive, 
since this issue is redeemable at 
the option of the company at any 
time on 30 days’ notice at the 
greater of (1) $20 per share plus 
accrued dividends, or (2) an 
amount equal to the book value of 
such shares as.of the close of busi- 
ness on the last day of the second 
calendar month preceding the 
date of redemption. In effect 
therefore, the participating pref- 
erence shares, traded in the Over- 
the-Counter Market, have a 
MINIMUM redemption value of 
$20 per share as compared with 
a current market value of about 
$15. 

With respect to the $20 redemp- 
tion price, it is noteworthy that 
management has a reputation for 
being generous to both stockhold- 
ers and employees. Stockholders 
received confirmation of this pol- 
icy in April of 1953 when the 
company raised the redemption 
price on the outstanding prefer- 
ence stock from $11 a share to $20 
a share. Employees have s'mi- 
larlv benefitted, as reflected by 
the company’s adoption of one of 
the most liberal profit-sharing 
plans ever placed in operation. 
The success of these policies in 
the past suggests that participat- 
ing shareholders and employees 
will continue to be generously re- 
warded in the future. 


FRANKLIN T. McCLINTOCK 
Vice-President 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorporated, 
New York City 
Carrier Corporation (A Security | Like) 
There 


are five basic 


reasons 
why I like the common stock of 
Carrier Corporation, the oldest 


name in air conditioning and the 
leading com- 


pany in the 
field: First, 
interior cli- 
mate con- 


trol, orair 
conditioning, 
has only be- 
gun to change 
the manner in 
which we live; 
the growth 
potential is 
tremendous. 
The public is 





now aware 

that we can” fT. McClintock 
sleep, work . 

and piay better if the air we 


to temperature, moisture content, 
movement and cleanliness. Year- 
round air conditioning is rapidly 
becoming a “must” and recent 
preaictions that the sales volume 
of the industry, at retail price 
levels, migat increase by 250% in 
the next 10 years may, in fact, 
prove to be conservative. 


Second, Carrier Corporation has 
devoted its activities with single- 
ness of purpose to maintaining 
world leadership in air condition- 
ing and kindred fields. It is essen- 
tially a one industry company and 
an investment in its shares pro- 
vides a medium for full participa- 
tion in the expected growth of air 
conditioning, undiluted by activi- 
ties totally unrelated to the field. 
One defense contract involving a 
product not related to air condi- 
tioning was completed in 1953. 
Currently all defense work is re- 
lated to the regular products of 
the company. 

Third, Carrier participates im- 
portantly in all phases of the air 
conditioning industry. In recent 
years Carrier is believed to have 
been the most important producer 
where “big contracts” are _ in- 
volved, that is in tailor-made air 
conditioning of large office build- 
ings, hotels, department stores, 
ships and factories. The Pentagon 
building, the largest air condi- 
tioned structure in the world, is 
Carrier equipped. For use in these 
installations Carrier manufactures 
such items as centrifugal refriger- 
ating machines, air and gas com- 
pressors, absorption equipment, 
and in general all basic products 
that enter into air conditioning 
and industrial refrigeration sys- 
tems of the central station type, 
whether installed directly by Car- 
rier engineers or by independent 
contractors. 

Also important to Carrier is the 
manufacture and sale through dis- 
tributors and some 3,000 dealers of 
self-contained units, ranging in 
size from small room air condi- 
tioners of the window type to 
larger units for the air condition- 
ing of commercial establishments 
or for the year-round air condi- 
tioning of homes. It is estimated 
that approximately 50,000 homes 
were completely air conditioned 
in the United States in 1953 on an 
industry-wide basis, and_ this 
number should grow by leaps and 
bounds in future vears. The over- 
all suceess of Carrier may be 
measured by the fact that its sales 
volume, including defense sales, 
increased from about $23.5 million 
in its 1946 fiscal year to $164.4 
million last year, an increase of 
more than 630%. 

Fourth, Carrier is adequately 
equipped to handle a large volume 
of air conditioning business. With 
some 24 acres under roof at its 
main Syracuse plant, its manufac- 


turing facilities are modern and 
efficient. Its marketing org&aniza- 
tion is seasoned. The credit of 


Carrier is such that it should ex- 


perience no difficulty in raising 
additional capital as needed to fi- 
nance further expansion of its 
business. 

Fifth, the success of any com- 


pany is generally measured by the 
abilities of its top management 
and in this respect Carrier ranks 
with the best. Under the leader- 
shiv of Cloud Wampler, President 
and Chairman of the Board, a 
management team has been de- 
veloped which has the necessary 
know-how in the field, plus en- 
thusiasm and a willingness to 
work hard. The group is con- 
vinced that air conditioning is on 
the march and its announced ob- 
jective is to maintain world lead- 
ership in the industry. To attain 
this objective the “Carrier Creed” 
names six sub-objectives, namely 
(a) to lead in research and devel- 
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service of unsurpassed quality; 
(c) to operate with maximum ef- 
fieiency, looking toward the low- 
est possible costs and prices; (d) 
to pay its people well and pro- 
vide steady employment, excellent 
working conditions and every op- 
portunity for advancement; (e) to 
encourage all Carrier men and 
women to take a working interest 
in the well-being of their com- 
munities and the nation, and (f) 
to make a profit and compensate 
fairly those whose savings are in- 
vested in the business. 

The “Carrier Creed” ends with 
this thought: “By doing these 
things well—and in balance, each 
with the others—Carrier Corpora- 
tion will serve the best interests 
of its customers, employees and 
stockholders and will make a con- 
tinuing contribution to the public 
good.” 

Carrier Corporation common 
stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and is currently 
selling at a price of 55%. 


First Boston Group 
Offers Campbell Soup 
Stock at $39.25 a Sh. 


Securities of one of the nation’s 
oldest and largest food processing 
companies —- one whose products 
have been staple fare for genera- 
tions of Americans—were made 
available to the investing public 
yesterday (Nov. 17) for the first 
time. A nationwide underwriting 
group comprising 230 firms, head- 
ed bv The First Boston Corp. 
publicly offered 1,300,000 shares 
of capital stock of Campbell Soup 
Co. at $39.25 per share. 

The offering is the largest sec- 
ondary stock distribution on rec- 
ord. The shares being sold repre- 
sent part of the holdings of the 
estate of Dr. John T. Dorrance, 
sole owner of the company, who 
died in 1930. After this sale and 
giving effect to shares being made 
available for employees, the es- 
tate will own about 85% of the 
company’s capital stock. Camp- 
bell Soup has no outstanding debt. 
Sole capitalization consists of 10,- 
021,379 capital shares. 

The company will pay a quar- 
terly dividend of 3742 cents per 
share on the capital stock on Jan. 
31, 1955 to stockholders of record 
Jan. 4. 1955. Dividends have been 
paid in each year since 1902. 

Incorporated in New Jersey ‘in 
1922 as successor to a business 
established 53 years earlier, 
Campbell Soup Co. today is the 


largest manufacturer of canned 
soups, spaghetti and blended 
vegetable juices in the United 


States and Canada. It is the sec- 
ond largest processor of canned 
pork and beans and of tomato 
juice. Operating nine _ plants, 
seven in this country and two in 
Canada, Campbell normally em- 
ploys about 13,500 persons, with 
several thousand more added dur- 
ing specific crop seasons. 

In the past decade, sales of the 
company’s products have almost 
trebled, rising from $117,854,000 
in the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1944, to $338,668,000 for the year 
ended July 31, 1954. Net income 
for the fiscal period ending in 
1944 amounted to $10,993,000, or 
$1.10 per share on the present ca- 
pitalization, and $23,563,000, or 
$2.36 per share, for the 1954 pe- 
riod. 

Financing of currently author- 
ized additions, estimated 
to cost $35,000,000, is expected to 
be derived from internal sources. 


capital 


In addition to the frozen food 
facilities, other construction in- 
cludes major expansion at the 


Sacramento, Calif., plant; a pro- 
posed plant in Napoleon, 
Ohio, for a complete product line, 
and a finished product warehouse 
at the company’s largest plant, 


new 


breathe is properly controlled as opment; (b) to offer products and located in Camden, N. J. 
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Security Ownership and 
American Securities 


edly: in the course of both of 
these recessions dividends actu- 
ally rose. 

In connection with the 1953-54 
recession it is interesting to re- 
flect that investors repeated the 
mistake, made only four years 
earlier, of becoming over-bearish. 
I believe that an important rea- 
son for the failure of investors to 
learn from the experience of 1949 
that we really had a pretty strong 
economy was a tremendous sub- 
conscious desire (or maybe not 
altogether subconscious) of sym- 
pathizers with the previous Ad- 
ministration to discredit the new 
Administration. In should be re- 
membered that the Democrats 
hold the allegiance of a major sec- 
tor of the “intellectuals” who are 
not only unusually articulate and 
persuasive, but frequently have 
little real understanding of eco- 
nomic matters. 

Having briefly reviewed these 
incidents, we now are in a posi- 
tion to discern a few more general 
‘vrinciples for our future guidance. 
First, looking back over the whole 
history of the period since 1910, 
it is evident that we are an ex- 
tremely strong and resilient peo- 
ple, and at this time it might be 
fogical for us to list the main 
long-term elements of this 
strength. These elements are (a) 
intelligence in all levels of the 
population; (b) a general willing- 
ness to work; (c) a belief in the 
possibility and desirability of per- 
sonal advancement—what the so- 
ciologists call “social fluidity”; 
(d) a willingness to save, which 
means a sacrifice of present satis- 
faction for future advantage: (e) 
a belief in progress and invention; 
(f) a belief in honoring contracts 
arid paying debts—the latter trait 
a distinct contrast with many 
areas of the world: (g) relative 
contentment with the present or- 
ganization of society. All these 
things sum up to the background 
of a more thoroughly capitalist 
society than the world has ever 
seen. Viewed in these terms, this 


is really something new and 
unique. 
Secondly, not only are we a 


strong people, but also we are a 
volatile people, given to emotion 
in financial matters. An unemo- 
tional view of security values at 
times can pay large dividends, as 
the market record of the past year 
proves. 

Thirdly, although we are vola- 
tile and emotional in financial 
matters, our economy itself is now 
relatively stable and safe, thanks 
to the fact that our techniques of 
monetary management have im- 
proved and many counter-cyclical 
activities bv both government and 
private business are now taken as 


a matter of course. The role of 
private business in this respect 
seems likely to increase and of 


course potentially it is much more 
powerful than anything the gov- 
ernment can do—an example of 
this type of activity was the $1 
billion expansion program under- 
taken by General Motors in the 
first part of this year. 

Fourthly. most of the _ time. 
based on the record of the last 25 
years, we are not very bright 
about picking political leaders 
with financial common sense, 1952 
w2s a conspicuous exception. 

Another princivle which we 
should understand is that neither 
inflation nor deflation is particu- 
larly good for security prices. 
Stability in the monetary and 
price atmosphere is to be hoped 
for. We have, in fact, had a con- 
siderable degree of stability since 
the nost-Korean excesses, and this 
stability is one of the reasons for 
the developing confidence which 
has heen eg manifeect in the stock 
market for the past year. 


A further principle is that high 
taxes and government spending in 
excess of its receipts are, gener- 
ally speaking, bad for business. In 
a growing economy a dollar in the 
hands of a citizen is much more 
wisely and dynamically spent than 
a dollar in the hands of govern- 
ment. A corollary is that tax re- 
duction can mitigate or eliminate 
recession. The 1949 recession was 
a minor one because of the tax 
reduction in the preceding year. 
The recession of this year would 
probably not have occurred if the 
Administration had reduced nor- 
mal corporate taxes or if it had 
effected a wider cut in individual 
tax rates. Happily the present Ad- 
ministration is fully aware of the 
role of taxes in relation to busi- 
ness activity and stockholders can, 
for the next two years at least, 
feel free from fear of a renewal 
of the cynical tax-spend-elect- 
inflate sequence that was so dam- 
aging prior to 1952. 


A Forecast of Economic 
Conditions 

Equipped with these principles, 
we are in a position to sketch the 
general background for a forecast 
of economic activity over the next 
few years. To begin with, the rate 
of invention will be high and 
technological progress will be 
rapid. The whole history of in- 
vention in this country, and in 
fact of economic development as 
a whole, has been one of accelera- 
tien, as pointed out long ago by 
Henry Adams. The next major 
field of exploitation is obviously 
that of nuclear physics. 

Moreover, the population will 
increase, particularly in the oldest 
and youngest age groups. Virtu- 
ally all official forecasts in recent 
years have erred on the conserva- 
tive side. One authoritative pri- 
vate forecast calls for an increase 
in the population at large of about 
12% in the next 10 years with an 
increase in the working force of 
only about 11% — suggesting an 
increasing need for labor-saving 
inventions. ‘ 

There will be an ample supply 
of savings, both voluntary and 
created via the pension-plan, life- 
insurance and mortgage-retire- 
ment routes. Thanks to the fact 
that common stocks have now 
gained respectability as _ institu- 
tional investments a considerable 
part of this supply of savings will 
be available to the equity mar- 
kets: it should be remembered, 
however, that the institutionalized 
segment of savings will tend to be 
channeled to the larger companies. 


On the other hand _ increasing 
numbers of individuals are be- 
coming share owners, and new 


issues of merit now find a ready 
market. 

An added consideration of im- 
portance to shareholders is that 
although not immune to misjudg- 
ment, managers of institutional 
stock holdings will probably act in 
a less volatile way than individu- 
als, and that therefore we now 
have in existence a factor which 
will tend to dampen market 
swings, thus making stocks more 
desirable holdings. A further ef- 
fect of this development is that 
corporate managements seeking to 
gain market acceptance for their 
stocks will tend to pursue the 
stable type of policy that will ap- 
peal to institutions rather than the 
more dazzling policies that might 
interest speculators. 

An increasing number of large 
corporations will adopt the ex- 
tremely broad view of their re- 
sponsibilities to, and position in, 
the community at large, for which 
the pattern has already been set 
by such companies as Standard 
Oil of N. J., General Motors and 
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General Electric. Increasing pub- 
lic awareness of the fact that the 
modern corporation really is a 
sound and responsible vehicle for 
community development should be 
an important factor in bringing 
about a higher evaluation of com- 
mon stocks, and should also serve 
to check reckless political attacks 
on corporations. For a discussion 
of this whole subject I recommend 
a new book which some of you 
have undoubtedly already read— 
Mr. A. A. Berle’s “20th Century 
Capitalist Revolution.” 

While we are talking about eco- 
nomic background for the future, 
I think we should discuss one or 
two more general considerations. 
The first of these is the impact on 
our economic pattern of events in 
the world outside the U.S. Before 
World War I a high proportion of 
the economic development of this 
country was financed through 
loans from abroad, and a very 
considerable part of stocks in 
American corporations was owned 
abroad. This was so much the 
case that upon the outbreak of 
World War I, despite the fact that 
we were not involved, the Gov- 
ernors of the Stock Exchange did 
not hesitate to close it, and the 
market was not reopened for over 
six months. 

Fifteen years later our 1929 
difficulties were preceded by dif- 
ficulties abroad, such as the Loew- 
enstein scandal, the Hatry failures 
and the collapse of the Kredit 
Anstalt, not to mention Mr. Ivar 
Krueger’s frauds. Moreover, the 
British devaluation of 1931 pre- 
ceded our own bank closings by a 
year and a half. 

Following 1929, during the next 
20 years the net effect of events 
abroad was a heavy drag on us. 
First there were bond defaults, 
particularly marked in South 
America and some of the weaker 
European countries, then there 
was Lend-Lease and finally the 
Marshall plan, all of which cost 
American investors and taxpayers 
billions. Now, however, generally 
speaking, foreign economies are 
pushing ahead even more vigor- 
ously than our own. Debt service 
has been resumed on German and 
Japanese bonds, American com- 
panies are actively seeking invest- 
ment opportunities abroad and the 
foreign situation has now become 
a help rather than a hindrance. 


Labor Leaders Power 


It will be remembered that at 
the beginning of this talk refer- 
ence was made to the multiple 
claims on corporate gross income 
ahead of the stockholder’s share. 
The largest of these claims is that 
of labor, in view of the tremen- 
dous growth in the power of labor 
leaders in the last 25 years we 
should consider this aspect of our 
social structure and its relation to 
stock values. This is particularly 
important in connection with the 
dividing up of our increasing 
productivity. 

Ideally, the fruits of higher pro- 
ductivity resulting from invention 
and the application of increased 
amounts of capital should be 
equitably divided between con- 
sumers, labor and stockholders. In 
practice, during the New and Fair 
Deal years, the political formula 
then operative required that labor 
obtain the whole of productivity 
increases. More recently, largely 
due to the shortage of equity capi- 
tal, there has been an evident 
tendency to divide new incre- 


ments and profit between labor 
and the stockholders. The steel 
industry provides an interesting 


example of this tendency. The 
cost of the last two wage increases 
has been passed on to consumers 
in full in the form of higher 
prices, and profits have been rela- 
tively well maintained in the face 
of falling volume. 


A problem which has long wor- 
ried many observers is the evident 
ability of organized labor, particu- 
larly in certain skilled trades, to 
exploit the rest of the community 
in an unreasonable manner. There 


are now at least a few signs de- 
veloping that, on the one hand, 
labor leaders are becoming some- 
what more responsible, and on the 
other, that corporations are be- 
coming more skillful in labor re- 
lations. In fact, some unions have 
complained of “union busting” 
when corporations have sought to 
anticipate legitimate demands of 
workers. On balance, we can 
probably conclude that the ac- 
tivities of organized labor in the 
future will be less harmful to the 
community and to stockholders’ 
interests. than they have in the 
past. - > Ait . 
Securities Research 


Having reviewed the general 
background that we can anticipate 
for the next few years, it seems 
wise for us to devote a little time 
to the matter of securities re- 
search. The objective of research 
is to produce investment programs 
that will, over a _ considerable 
period of time, bring maximum 
return with minimum risk. Good 
research starts with fact collec- 
tion, proceeds to correct inter- 
pretation of facts in the light of 
the anticipated economic back- 
ground, and then applies to this 
interpretation a judgment on how 
future markets will view the ex- 
pected state of facts. The late 
Lord Keynes called this latter 
aspect of research “judgment of 
the second order” i.e., the prob- 
lem being not only to choose the 
best values, but also to choose 
what the market will consider the 
best values to be. 

In a typical research project, 
concerning a_ single company, 
analysts will interview the com- 
pany’s management, its customers, 
those who supply it with raw ma- 
terials, its bankers and its com- 
petitors. A good analyst will at- 
tend the trade conventions of the 
industries which he follows and 
know the editors of trade publica- 
tions in the field. With all of this 
information the analyst is in posi- 
tion to arrive at as good a judg- 
ment as possible concerning the 
company’s future. Even with this 
care mistakes are made, but in- 
vesting done without careful 
analytical work of this sort must 
necessarily be little better than 
speculative guesswork. 

This seems like a good time to 
ask ourselves what an analyst 
looks for in a sound stock invest- 
ment. Expressed as simply as pos- 
sible, the answer, I think, is that 
he first looks for good manage- 
ment—an obvious must. Then he 
looks for some degree of shelter 
from competitive pressures. This 
shelter tends to find expression in 
wider-than-average profit mar- 
gins and therefore in superior 
profit-making performance in 
both good times and bad. A 
sheltered position of this kind can 
come from a variety of elements. 
Most good companies benefit from 
more than one of the following: 
(a) a franchise granted by a gov- 
ernment to a monopoly-such as 
an electric utility. (b) Dominant 
consumer acceptance, such as is 
enjoyed by General Motors. (c) 
Tremendous advertising power— 
cigarettes furnish a good example. 
(d) Patents and invention—Gen- 
eral Electric is outstanding in this 
respect. (e) A settled trade posi- 
tion—the major steel companies 
need not fear new competition. 
(f) Legal monopoly — oil com- 
panies, through the Interstate Oil 
Compact Committee, legally ad- 
just supply of crude to demand 


for the purpose of price main- 
tenance. 
This brings us to the point 


where we can make some specific 
forecasts and mention a few 
names of companies. These fore- 
casts are made on the basic as- 
sumption that we will continue 
to avoid war, that our population 
will continue to grow and that no 
unwise government action will 
reverse the evident expansionist 
tendencies now at work in our 
economy. 


Our most prosperous business is 
the building business. Even in this 
year of recession, building 


‘ 


reached a new high, and aetivity 
seems likely to remain at,record 
levels for many years to come. 
Allied to building is the “do-it- 
yourself” trend which is the con- 
comitant of more leisure time for 
a hard working people. As bene- 
ficiaries of a high rate of building 
activity and do-it-yourself, I eall 
your attention to Johns-Manville, 
Sherwin-Williams and U. 8S. Ply- 
wood. The economics of the last 


two companies in particular have 


been vastly improved quality- 
wise by the fact that their product 
is now to a large extent bought 
by. individuals in smail lots, This 


_is in ‘contrast with the situation 


25 yéars ago when brand names 
in these fieids meant little. . = 

The next 
should consider is America’s fa- 
vorite—automobiles. The automo- 
bile industry was both cause and 
victim of the recession this year. 
Production dropped from seven 
million cars and trucks in 1953 to 
an estimated 6.1 million this year. 
It seems logical to expect that 
production will advance next year 
to at least 6.5 million units, and 
further improvement should fol- 
low in subsequent years. General 
Motors has displayed high earning 
power in a year of recession, and 
its dividend-paying ability is in- 
creasing. The stock of this bril- 
liantly-managed, world industrial 
leader seems, despite recent price 
advances, still to be deeply under- 
valued. 


Serving the building and auto- | 


mobile industries is another group 
of companies to which the market 
has long attributed what seemed 
to be unwarrantably low values— 
the steel industry. Steel securities 
sell at only a fraction of what it 
would cost to reproduce their 
plants. The steel companies have 
this year amply demonstrated 
their ability to maintain earnings 
in the face of recession, and the 
construction programs of recent 
years have not only fortified them 
from the point of view of keeping 
costs low, but in an accounting 
sense, thanks to accelerated 
amortization of new plants, have 
greatly increased their dividend- 
paying ability relative to earnings. 
The leading steel stocks, particu- 
larly U. 8S. Steel, seem destined to 
be market leaders for some time 
to come. 


I have already referred to the 
excellent prospects for Interna- 
tional trade and the fact that 
standards of living abroad are 
rising percentagewise even faster 
than here. The great international 
oil companies and at least one in- 
ternational banking institution — 
the National City Bank of New 
York—offer high quality, gener- 
ous yielding investment opportu- 
nities. 

The very essence of a more pro- 
ductive economy is increased use 
of power by workers. Power now- 
adays means electrical power, and 
it is interesting to notice that since 
1946 the usage of electric power 
per worker in this country has 
risen by the enormous amourt of 
52%. The distribution of elec- 
tricity and the manufacture of 
electrical equipment continue to 
offer attractive employment for 
investment funds. The most inter- 
esting utility investments are to 
be found in the states that are 
growing fastest, and Flerida 
Power & Light would seem to 
qualify as the most interesting 
utility opportunity. Among elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers 
General Electric has no peer and 
it also probably offers the best 
means of participating in the com- 
mercial development of nuclear 
energy. Its stock has risen greatly 
this year and some time may have 
to elapse before it enjoys a furth- 
er forward surge. Nevertheless, 
further progress seems inevitable, 
and all things considered, it is not 
overvalued at present. 


We have now reviewed objec- 
tive modes of thinking about our 
economy and the investment op- 
portunities that it offers. We have 
refined these modes of thinking 


industry that we . 
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into ‘investment principles, and 
we have in turn focused these on 
specific companies. I hope that 





you are persuaded that security 


Continued from first page 


ownership can be highly reward- 
ing and that you believe, as I do, 
that America’s future is a bril- 
liant one. 





> A Look Ahead in Steel 


cates that the low point in the 
downward cycle was reached 
some time last summer—that the 
difficult transition from war to a 

e economy is largely be- 
hind us, and that we are back on 
the upgrade again. 

Definitely, that seems to be the 
case in the steel industry. Orders 
on our books at U. S. Steel have 
been trending upward steadily 
since early in August, and last 
month, for example, they were 
380,000 tons above the level of the 
previous October. Moreover, our 
backlog of unfilled orders has 
been increasing in recent weeks 
for the first time in more than a 
year. And if we look at the pic- 
ture on an industry-wide scale, 
here is what we find: At the low 
point last summer, the operating 
rate fell to 63% of capacity. To- 
day it is 77%, and I believe that 
it may average out at about that 
figure for our fourth-quarter op- 
erations as a whole. 


Now to those ot you who recall 
the recent years of steel short- 
age, when our plants were burst- 
ing at the seams in an effort to 
meet the emergency requirements 
that were imposed upon them, it 
may seem that an operating rate 
of 77% is nothing to crow about. 
But in that connection, I should 
like to remind you of two things: 


About the Steel-Making Capacity 

First, that the steel-making ca- 
pacity of the industry has been 
increased enormously during the 
past few years; so by operating at 
77% of today’s capacity, we would 
actually get more steel than a 
100% rate would have given us 
only six years ago. 

Second, I should also like to 
point out that steel plants were 
never intended nor designed to 
operate at 100%. Historically, the 
industry has always sought to 
maintain a substantial reserve of 
capacity for use in times of great 
national emergency: and at such 
times, it has been able to run at 
100% only by resorting to the 
uneconomic use of marginal facil- 
ities, materials and manpower. 


Even during World War II, 
when it was breaking its neck to 
produce every pound of steel that 
it could—and when the plants of 
U. S. Steel alone were outproduc- 
ing all the Axis nations put to- 
gether—the average operating rate 
for the industry was just 94% of 
capacity. And the average annual 
production, incidentally, was 86 
million ingot tons which is almost 
exactly the same amount as the 
industry expects to turn out in 
this so-called recession year of 
1954. 

So while a 77% rate of opera- 
tion can hardly be said to repre- 
sent the zenith of my hopes and 
aspirations for the future, we 
must recognize, I think, that it is 
not too far below the level which 
might be regarded as normal in 
an average peace-time year. In 
fact, it is actually quite a bit 
higher than the average operating 
rate which has prevailed so far 
this century both in peace and in 
war. 


Steel Business Is Getting Better 


Therefore it seems to me that 
an accurate appraisal of the steel 
business as it stands today would 
be this: It is comparatively good, 
and it is getting better. 

Now in looking to the imme- 
diate future, our market surveys 
at the present time are shaping up 
in this fashion: 

Three industries account for the 


greatest part of the total market 
for steel in this country. They are 
automobiles, construction, and 


machinery. Current indications 


are that the consumption of steel 
in each of these industries may 
fall a little below the levels of 
the present year. It is also ex- 
pected that defense orders will 
decline somewhat and that the 
demand for steel rails, freight 
cars, and plates for shipbuilding 
will continue to lag. That is the 
minus side of the story. 

On the plus side, the container 
industry is using an ever-increas- 
ing amount of steel and we expect 
that this trend will continue for 
some years to come. Then too, an 
important part of our total pro- 
duction goes to steel warehouses, 
for sale in what might be termed 
the “retail trade”; and this ton- 
nage should also increase in the 
coming year. 

In the other leading markets 
for steel — such as oil-country 
goods, agriculture, the appliance 
industry and the export trade— 
consumption is expected to re- 
main at the general levels which 
prevailed this year. 

So when all these factors are 
added up and balanced out, our 
market analysts conclude that the 
actual consumption of steel could 
decline somewhat in 1955; but 
that the production and sale of 
steel will increase. And the ex- 
pianation of tnis seemgng paradox, 
of course, is really very simple. 


Inventory Cutting At End 


The answer, as you know, is 
inventories. During the years of 
shortage, most of our customers 
have had to maintain a relatively 
large reserve supply of finished 
steel in order to insure the con- 
tinuity of their operations; but 
now that steel has become plenti- 
ful again, they have been able to 
cut back these reserves substan- 
tially. So for a great “many 
months, now, America has been 
consuming a good deal more steel 
than it has been producing. Our 
surveys show, for example, that 
in the five months from April 
through August of the present 
year, about 15% of all the steel 
that was used in this country 
came out of inventories. 

Today, however, it appears that 
this process of inventory-cutting 
has gone just about as far as it 
can go: and in some cases, I am 
inclined to believe that it has 
been carried beyond the point 
of prudence. So it would not sur- 
prise me greatly if steel inven- 
tories generally were to rise in 
the months ahead. 

But even if they do not do so 
—if they simply remain at their 
present low level—I would esti- 
mate, conservatively, that our in- 
dustry will have to increase its 
output, next year, by some 5 to 10 
million ingot tons—just to keep 
pace with the anticipated rate of 
steel consumption. 

And any such increase in pro- 
duction, of course, will tend—in 
itself—to generate a further de- 
mand for steel. As an illustration 
of the way this happens, I might 
point to the case of the railroads 
which have been especially hard 
hit by the postwar transition in 
our economy. They have had to 
cut down sharply on their pur- 
chases of rails and freight cars 
and a lot of other equipment that 
they badly need. But every time 
we make and sell a million tons 
of finished steel, it means that 
five 


some million tons of freight 


hauled to and 
mills. So any upturn in steel pro- 


must be from our 


duction will result in an imme- 
freight 


for the railroads, and this in 


diate increase ir revenues 
turn, 
should enable them to start catch- 
ing up on their delayed purchases 


of steel, 


The Impact of Toll Road Building 


Now another highly important 
factor which must not be neg- 
lected in any appraisal.of the im- 
mediate future is the new trend 
toward the building of toll roads. 
For many years it has been clear 
that our national highway system 
has become the most over- 
crowded and under-built segment 
of our entire economy. This has 
been due in large measure, I 
think, to the fact that almost all 
of the roads that are now in 
existence have had to be paid for 
out of taxes; and that it has be- 
come virtually impossible to raise 
taxes fast enough to keep up with 
the needs of this modern age of 
automobiles. 


But recently, a number of states 
have undertaken the construction 
of magnificent, high-speed, ex- 
pressways which are financially 
self-supporting, and which do not 
add in any way to the present 
crushing burden of taxation. They 
are paid for out of the modest 
tolls collected from the travelers 
who use them; and they have be- 
come so popular that the demand 
for more such roads is mushroom- 
ing all over the country. Here, 
for example, are a few figures 
which may interest you: 

There are 1,150 miles of these 
toll roads in operation § today. 
Another 1,450 miles are currently 
under construction. Work on 3,700 
more miles has been authorized 
but not begun. And a further 
2,650 miles are in the planning 
stage at this moment. Thus within 
the next few years, there should 
be nearly 9,000 miles of these 
turnpikes and throughways in 
operation—or almost eight times 
as many as we now have. And this 
of course will not only require 
heavy tonnages of steel for 
bridges, culverts, reinforcing bars, 
frames, guard rails, machines, 
tools, and road signs, but it will 
also stimulate greatly, I am sure, 
the demand for more automobiles. 


A Healthy Growth Ahead 


So, on the basis of all these 
facts and surveys, it seems to me 
that even the most conservative 
forecaster would be bound to con- 
clude that the years immediately 
before us are rich in their prom- 
ise of a sound, steady, and healthy 
growth, not only in the steel in- 
dustry, but throughout the econ- 
omy generally. My personal opin- 
ion is that the year 1955 should be 
one of moderate gains all along 
the line; and that business, as a 
whole, will gather its strength 
and regroup its forces for a still 
more rapid expansion in the latter 
part of the 1950’s. 

And if we look still 
ahead, the prospects 
bright that it is sometimes hard 
to see how we shall manage to 
measure up to all the demands 
which will be made upon us. 

Within the next 20 years, for 
example, there will be 45 million 
more people in this country—45 
million more people to be fed and 
housed and clothed. Can you im- 
agine what that will mean to our 
economy? 

Well, let me tell you very 
simply what it means in terms of 
steel: 

Last year, our industry — 
erating at almost full capacity— 
produced about 1,400 pounds of 
steel for every man, woman, and 
child in America. So if the per- 
capita consumption remains at 
that level—and even if it does not 
rise, as it always has throughout 
the present century - we shall 
need to increase our steel produc- 
tion by about 31'% million tons in 
the next 20 years. 


farther 
appear so 


op- 


Now most of you (members of 
the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce) I am sure, have seen 
our plants at Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co. and you know what an 
enormous expenditure of money 
and effort they represent. But the 
total capacity of TCI is less than 
4 million tons per year; and it 
will take 814 more works of that 
size just to meet the requirements 
of our growing population. Thus 
the steel industry is going to have 


to add the equivalent of one new 
TCI every two and one-half years 
from now on—assuming even that 
our individual requirements for 
steel do not increase. 

And personally, of course, I 
think they wlii increase—substan- 
tially. It is true, to be sure, that 
steel will face more and more 
competition from new materials 
— such as titanium and plastics, 
for example—but so long as it 
continues to be the cheapest, 
strongest, most plentiful, and 
most versatile metal known to 
man, there is no doubt in my 
mind that an ever-growing num- 
ber of uses will be found for it 
in the coming atomic age. 


At Gateway of a Scientific 
Revolution 


We stand today at the gateway 
of what promises to be a great 
scientific revolution which will 
probably work a far’ greater 
change in our mode of living than 
the so-called industrial revolu- 
tion has wrought in the past cen- 
tury or so. Most of us cannot even 
imagine the wonderful new de- 
vices and appliances that will be- 
come commonplace necessities of 
our daily life in the next few 
decades. 

It is conceivable that our auto- 
mobiles in the _  not-too-distant 
future may be powered by a 
simple atomic battery, and will 
require no other fuel. It is pos- 
sible that a similar source of 
power may someday be built into 
each home and apartment house, 
so that it will no longer be neces- 
sary to install and maintain elab- 
orate distribution systems to carry 
electricity from a central gen- 
erating piant into the dwelling of 
each individual consumer. It is 
certain, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, that new and complex 
automatic machines will replace, 
in ever-growing numbers, the 
muscles of men on our industrial 
production lines. And all of this— 
experience has shown—will mean 


more jobs, more_ purchasing 
power, more leisure, and a more 
comfortable life for our people. 


But all of this is also going to 
require a radical change in the 
deployment of capital and man- 
power throughout our economy. 
This change, of course, will be 
gradual and constant. We shall 
have ample opportunity to adjust 
ourselves and our enterprises to 
it; but nevertheless it is bound to 
cause temporary dislocations in 
many lines of business and among 
many of our occupational groups. 
Men who have developed a high 
degree of skill in one field may 
be compelled, in this process, to 
master an entirely new vocation 
There will be a continual shift of 
workers—and of investors too— 
from old-line, obsolescent fields of 
enterprise into new and now-un- 
dreamed-of branches of endeavor. 

And in this unending migration 
of capital and labor from one seg- 
ment of our economy to anothe 
lies an inherent danger that could 
easily upset all our optimistic 
prospects for the future. Let me 
put it to you this way: 

To cope with this scientific rev- 
olution I have mentioned, we are 
going to have to raise enormous 
sums of new capital—sums more 
vast, perhaps, than we have ever 
recruited at any time in our pre- 
vious history. Simply to provide 
the new jobs that our growing 
population will need 20 vears from 
now, will require an investment 
of at least $300 billion in new 
plants, new facilities and new lines 
of production that do not exist 
today at all. No government—not 
even ours—could provide thi 
store of capital, either through 
taxation or inflatio vithout 


grave ly endangering our « 
] 


huge 


1 


an seriously impove ish f O 


people. The onl source from 
which this money can be drav 

safely is from the savings of pri- 
vate il vestol and this preciou 
wellspring of all our future pros- 
perity can only be preserved suc- 
cessfully by maintaining in Wash- 


ington a government that Is 
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dedicated to free competitive e 
terprisé and a proper incentive 
save and to invest. 7 

The one great threat to the 
preservation of that kind of gov- 
ernment—as I see it—is unem- 
ployment; and in support of that 
belief, I would merely cite the 
election which occurred two weeks 
ago. Now we know that from the’ 
end of World War II, right up 
through the boom year of 1953; 
the average number of unem~ 
ployed workers in this country 
has been about 2% million. Today, 
the total number of jobless people’ 
is only a few hundred thousand 
above that figure—yet on the 
strength of this very slight rise 
in employment, we have heard a 
great political clamor for more 
deficit spending, more inflation, 
and more and more intervention 
by government into the individual 
lives and enterprises of our citi- 
zens. 

So if it should happen that there 
is any sudden and widespread in- 
crease in unemployment as a re- 
sult of the dislocations which must 
unavoidably occur in the course 
of this scientific revolution that 
we face, it is entirely likely that 
control of our national govern- 
ment could shift back and forth 
between the forces which seek to 
uphold our enterprise system and 
those which favor a collectivist 
society. We would thus find our- 
selves in a constant state of tran- 
sition from inflation to deflation, 
from control to decontrol, and 
from repeated frenzies of false 
prosperity to the inevitable agonies 
of the economic “morning after.” 

Therefore, it seems to me that 
if We are ever to enjoy, in full 
measure, the great promise that 
our future seems to hold for Amer- 
ica, we must recognize, and meet 
squarely, the grave responsibilities 
that confront us. 

Surely, we must do everything 
in our power, I think, to anticipate 
these dislocations and to minimize 
—as best we can—the conse- 
quences of them. We must con- 
sider these changes, not Only as 
they relate to our Own particular 
business, but with full regard for 
their effect upon our customers, 
our suppliers, our workers, our 
neighboring enterprises, and upon 
our communities generally. And 
above all, I believe, we must strive. 
in every proper way to promote, 
in every branch of government, a 
better understanding of the prob- 
lems we shall encounter and of 
the efforts we are making to solve 
them. So this must—by its very 
nature—be a cooperative under-, 
taking. 

And right here, it seems to me, 
is the field in which the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Birmingham Rotary Club, and 
similar organizations in all parts 
of the country, will find their 
greatest opportunity for service in 
the years ahead, I know of no 
other agencies which are so well 
equipped to act—in each commu- 
nity—as a kind of Congress of 
American Business—a place 
wherein all of us, working to- 
gether, can study, and discuss, and 
plan a concerted attack upon the 
economic difficulties that are 
bound to occur in the next few 
decades. Nor is there, I think, any 
other medium through which we 
shall be able to speak out—not as 


individuals and for ourselves 
alone — but collectively, in the 
name—and in the voice—of Amer- 


ican Business as a whole. 

So in my Opinion, the economic 
future of this country is going to 
depend in a very real sense upon 
the work of your organization and 
of others like The 


task before vou, as I see it, is 


it, everywhere 


undoubtedly the most important 


that vou have ever undertaken in 


your long and highly successful 
history. And as you go forward 
to meet that task, let me simply 
say, with all my heart, “More 
power to you!” 
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The Road Ahead in Business 


ments. Because of this threat, 
many drug companies will be 
forced to increase their research 
expenditures, a topic which I shall 
discuss more in detail later. 

The outlook for the drug busi- 
ness is largely determined by dis- 
posable personal income. We found 
that the correlation between these 
two factors over a period of the 
last decade and a half was more 
than 90%. This is a remarkable 
degree of relationship and indi- 
cates that on the average over the 
years the drug sales and consumer 
income available for spending 
moved up and down in the same 
direction and showed about the 
same percentage change. Since 
prospects now appear to be that 
disposable income next year may 
be somewhat higher than in 1954, 
it is reasonable to expect that 
drug sales in 1955 may be any- 
where from 2% to 5% above this 
year. 


Long-Range Outlook for the - 
Pharmaceutical Industry 


The drug industry has a bright 
future because of the propelling 
forces at work. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the growth 
of population since the potential 
customers of the drug business in- 
clude all the American people, 
young and old, rich and poor. 
Since the end of the war, the an- 
nual increase in population of this 
country has averaged around 2.6 
million. This is equal to the total 
population of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. 
In the last decade the number of 
persons in this country increased 
by over 19 million, or more than 
twice the gain in the 1930’s. From 
1950 to 1960, it is estimated that 
the population will increase by 28 
million. Here then is a new mar- 
ket for the drug business equal to 
twice the population of Canada. 


The most striking gain in the 
last decade was in the group under 
five years of age which increased 
by 5.6 million, in contrast with an 
actual decrease of 900,000 for this 
group between 1930 and 1940. This 
5 million group will be an im- 
portant factor in the growth of 
your market for years to come. 
In the early 1960's, these children 
will become of marriageable age, 
and family formation is expected 
to show a considerable rise. Not 
only has there been a substantial 
increase in population growth at 
the lower end of the age scale, but 
also at the upper end. This pro- 
vides a special and growing mar- 
ket for the drug industry. In 1950 
there were about 12.5 million per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. By 
1960 it is estimated that this num- 
ber will reach around 16 million. 
This is nearly equivalent to the 
combined population of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and New Zea- 
land. 


Broader Distribution of Income 
The marketing policies of drug 
firms as well as most other lines 
need to be adjusted to a revolu- 
tionary redistribution of income. 
The upper income groups’ propor- 
tion of national income has under- 
gone a sharp decline. In 1929, the 
highest 5% of income recipients 
had 34% of total disposable in- 
come after taxes. By 1939 their 
share had declined to 27%, and 
is now around 18%, according to 
a study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Under a sys- 
tem of complete equality, the up- 
per 5% would obviously receive 
5% of the total income. In 1929 
this group was 29 points from the 
equalitarian level, while now the 
spread is only 13 points. In other 
words, in two decades we have 
gone more than half way toward 
income equality. This striking re- 
distribution of income is largely 
accounted for by the rise in wage 
payments, relative to other forms 


of income, and to the progressive 
income tax. Those in the income 
group under $5,000 receive about 
two-thirds of the net income after 
taxes and account for about the 
same proportion of consumer 
spending. Consequently, in this 
group is to be found the principal 
market for your products. 


Growth in Health Insurance and 
Hospitalization Plans 

In the last decade and a half, 
great progress has been made in 
making the public health-con- 
scious. This has been done through 
the schools, television visual edu- 
cation programs, effective adver- 
tising by the drug and insurance 
companies, as well as the ever- 
improving cooperation between 
the ethical drug companies and the 
medical profession. Increased pub- 
lic interest is reflected by the 
sharp enrollment gain in Blue 
Cross from less than 3 million in 
1939 to around 45 million today. 
This represents a 15-fold increase 
in a comparatively short period of 
time. Should progress continue at 
this rate, it will not be long before 
nearly all families will have been 
brought under this protective cov- 
erage. Such a development should 
put an end to the agitation in 
some quarters for socialized medi- 
cine, which involves the danger of 
government operation of produc- 
tion facilities, the elimination of 
private brands, the threat of nar- 
rower profit margins, and severe 
restrictions to research develop- 
ments. 


Research—the Lifeblood of the 
Phramaceutical Industry 


The rapid development of the 
drug industry is sparked by the 
research laboratories. From your 
laboratories have come in a short 
period of time the “miracle drugs” 
that have become such a blessing 
to mankind. It is estimated that 
around 90% of the prescriptions 
written today are for drugs that 
were unknown a decade and a 
half ago. The attainment and 
maintenance of a firm’s position 
in the industry depends in large 
measure upon its research pro- 
gram, which must be effective and 
pay its way. From the hundreds 
of products turned out by the 
laboratories there must be selected 
those that justify risking the 
money necessary for production 
and marketing of new and useful 
products that will provide in- 
creased sales and profits. Research 
must be backed by sound man- 
agement that will insist upon effi- 
cient production and distribution 
activities. It is no longer a ques- 
tion whether an ethical drug 
manufacturer should engage in 
research—not to do so is to gam- 
ble with survival. 

That the drug industry recog- 
nizes the importance of scientific 
development is indicated by the 
fact that it tops the list for re- 
search expenditures as a percent- 
age of net sales, according to a 
study made by the Division of 
Research, Harvard Business 
School. Based upon this study, the 
median figure ‘for nine leading 
drug companies in 1952 was esti- 
mated at 4.9% of sales as com- 
pared with 1.3% for the other 22 
reporting industries. In regard to 
considerations for establishing a 
maximum budget for research, the 
authors of the Harvard study said: 
“Some managements are inherent- 
ly more skilled at putting new 
ventures into practice than are 
others. This is a very intangible 
measure of management quality. 
It simply reflects the fact that 
some managements appear to have 
more of a ‘green thumb’ than their 
competitors when it comes to com- 
mercializing new developments.” 


Conclusion 


To summarize—indications are 
that there will be a creeping busi- 
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ness recovery next year with the 
total national product ranging be- 
tween 1953 and 1954. Competition 
will be the keenest in the postwar 
period, with marginal producers 
hard pressed. From a long-range 
point of view, business is in a 
transitional period, largely de- 
pendent upon replacement de- 
mand, but in the early 1960’s there 
may be another resurgence of de- 
mand as a consequence of a sub- 
stantial increase in family forma- 
tion because of the high birth 
rates in the postwar period, the ac- 
cumulated benefits of the research 
developments of the war and post- 
war period, and the huge highway 
development program. 

The ethical drug business will 
enjoy a moderately better busi- 
ness in 1955 than in the current 
year, and prospects are that the 
unsettling forces of the last few 
years will become more stabilized. 
The long-range outlook for your 
industry is promising because of 
growing and widening markets 
due to rapid increase in popula- 
tion, growing public recognition 
and acceptance of miracle drugs, 
the rapid strides being made by 
health programs, and the great 
contributions by your research 
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laboratories. It has been said that 
it is possible to predict with a fair 
degree of accuracy the future 
progress of an ethical drug com- 
pany by the effectiveness of its 
research programs. In other 
words, you are in a vital and dy- 
namic industry involving keen 
competition that calls for know- 
how, imagination, alertness, and 
capacity to make the necessary 
adjustments in this age of rapid 
changes. 

In critical periods, such as the 
present, it is well to be reminded 
that there is always work to be 
done as long as human wants are 
unsatisfied. We are fortunate to 
be inheritors of generations of in- 
vention and science—instrumen- 
talities that can open new trails 
to the future, provide profitable 
enterprise, and higher living 
standards. As Charles F. Ketter- 
ing has said: “True leaders will 
cast out fear of the future and, by 
sponsoring the development of 
new things and improving the old, 
make the future better in every 
way than the troubled past. We 
need research in every phase of 
our business to strike the sparks 
which will rekindle the fires of 
activity.” 


Petrochemical Growth: Will It 
Affect Oil and Gas Production? 


production of 200 tons a day of 
ammonia. A butadiene plant for 
synthetic rubber could use around 
115,000 gallons a day of normal 
butane for an annual output of 
50,000 tons of butadiene. 

Now, suppose you are a pro- 
ducer of natural gas and you wish 
to consider participating in the 
petrochemical field. What are 
some of the factors in determining 
whether you could attract a petro- 
chemical plant to your location? 


Factors in Plant Location 


First and foremost, you must 
have an assured long-range source 
of supply. Chemical plants, as 
you probably know, are expensive 
to build. Investments of $10 to $20 
million are not uncommon. Quite 
obviously, no chemical producer 
is interested in investing money 
of this magnitude in a plant that 
may be shut down by running out 
of raw materials. 

Second is the value of the gas. 
As mentioned earlier, the chemi- 
cal industry is highly competitive 
at all levels and low-cost raw 
material supplies are essential. 
Stability of both supply and price 
have been important factors in the 
increasing consumption of pe- 
troleum as ga raw material for 
chemicals. 

The third item is strategic loca- 
tion. As in the petroleum indus- 
try, freight costs are important, 
particularly on low  unit-value 
items. Consideration of each 
chemical project involves detailed 
calculations on the relative eco- 
nomics of transporting raw mate- 
rials vs. transporting finished 
products. There is no single gen- 
eralized answer. An _ interesting 
recent compromise is the selection 
of sites along large gas-transmis- 
sion lines. One case in point is 
the National Petrochemicals Cor- 
poration’s plant at Tuscola, Il- 
linois. It is located on the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline and is 
owned 40% by Panhandle Eastern 
and the balance by National Dis- 


tillers. This, incidentally, is a good 
example of how diversified the 
chemical business can be. Even 
the whiskey manufacturers are 
getting into it. Another plant is at 
Greensburg, Kentucky. It is jointly 
owned by Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company and Methieson 
Chemical, and is on the gas com- 
pany’s line. 

If you are able to make the first 
three hurdles of long-range sup- 
ply, low value, and strategic lo- 
cation, then you come to other 
local considerations. These would 
be common to any refining opera- 
tion and would include such items 
as adequate labor supply, avail- 
ability of reasonably priced utili- 
ties, and low land costs. If you 
can match these requirements, 
then you are in position to do 
business with the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Your problem then becomes one 
of finding an organization which 
has, or thinks it has, sufficient 
market for a large-scale low-pro- 
duction-cost chemical plant. It 
must also have a fat pocketbook, 
a desire to gamble, and the know- 
how to carry the project to suc- 
cessful plant completion and oper- 
ation. The advantage to you would 
be acquiring a steady customer 
for a good many years to come. 

Two additional questions re- 
main to be answered. I have talked 
in generalities about the growing 
petrochemical industry, but just 
how big is this industry likely to 
become, and what will it mean in 
terms of its consumption of crude 
oil and natural gas? 

Considering the question of 
growth first: This year, the man- 
ufacture of petrochemicals will 
amount to about 30 billion pounds 
with a value of about $3'4 billion. 
For comparison, the total annual 
field value of crude oil and nat- 
ural gas produced in the United 
States is about $7'2 billion. You 
are undoubtedly familiar with the 
report published by the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commis- 


TABLE 3 


Oil and Gas Consumption 


by Petrochemical Industry 


(Estimates by President’s Materials Policy Commission) 


Natural Gas 


(MMef Per Day) 


LEGO cacednecne 180 
SED attecnonda 390 
DEED tnacédésca 530 
ae 650 
BOE enc wwedunn 760 
SED cuscoudund 870 


Percent of Total 


Oil Natural Gas and 

(Bbis. Per Day) Gil 

36,500 0.68 
80,000 1.1 
116,000 1.4 
152,000 1.6 
186,000 18 
225,000 2.0 


sion. According to their estimate, 
by 1975 the manufacturing volume 
of petrochemicals will be around 
54 billion pounds. That is better 
than 150% expansion. 

Now — what about the second 
question: What will this growth 
mean in terms of oil and gas con- 
sumption? The answer — from 
your point of view this time—is, 
not very much. To be perfecthy 
frank, the volume of consumption 
by petrochemical manufacturers, 
in relation to total national petro- 
leum production, is insignificant. 
Right now, less than 1% of the 
crude oil and gas produced in this 
country is winding up in petro- 
chemicals. 


Future Outlook 


The outlook for the future, as 
you might suspect, is better but 
still relatively modest. Using the 
figures of the President's Com- 
mission again, their guess is that 
by 1975 the chemical people wiil 
be consuming about 2% of total 
oil and gas production. 


Table 3 shows the whole picture, 
projected at five-year intervals. 

As you can see, it gives promise 
of substantial growth—but I sus- 
pect that these figures will not 
excite many of you producers. 


To sum up, let me repeat what 
I said earlier: The growth of the 
petrochemical industry will not 
come anywhere near revolution- 
izing the market outlook for oil 
and gas production. Some indi- 
vidual producers—those who are 
able to meet the special require- 
ments of petrochemical manufac- 
turers—no doubt will find it ad- 
vantageous to be suppliers of raw 
materials for this growing, new 
industry. But the tail will not wag 
the dog. 


That’s the story. If it does not 
come exactly as a surprise to you, 
I hope that it at least has served 
to confirm your own convictions, 
and to help put what you have 
read and heard about the petro- 
chemicals into its proper perspec- 
tive. 
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Keeler With Westheimer 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—Robert B. 
Keeler has become _ associated 
with Westheimer and Company 
326 Walnut Street, members of 
the New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Keeler who 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness in Cincinnati for many years, 
has recently been with Hill & Co. 


With Geo. Eustis & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Robert C. 
Koors has become connected with 


Geo. Eustis & Co., Traction 
Building, members of the Cin- 
cinnati Stock Exchange. He was 


with Browning & Company in the 
past. 


W. D. Gradison Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—Henry M. 
Falke has been added to the staff 
of W. D. Gradison & Co., Dixie 
Terminal Building, members of 
the New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges. 


Carroll, Kirchner Adds 


(Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—James O. Gar- 
rett and Neil R. Sweeney, Jr. are 
now associated with Carroll, 
Kirchner & Jacquith, Inc., Pat- 
terson Building. 


Joins FIF Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia Curonicie) 


DENVER, Colo. Earl L. 
Karmer has joined the staff of 
FIF Management Corporation, 444 
Sherman St. 


Volume 


wh 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 





Indicated steel ope.ations (percent of capacity)_._._______. Nov. 21 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_.____._..._.__________ Noy. 21 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each)_________ tetettigudenimasiiindial fov. 5 

Crude runs to stills—daily average oe an __Nov. 5 

SO ee. eee Nov. 5 

oy EO ee areas ae 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.j)...............__ ss Nov. 5 

Residual fuel of] output (Bbis.)..............._...__._____Nov. 5 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at.__..._.._.__._.__Nov. 5 
TE EE eR a ae Nov. 5 
§. § f ( “Sey Nov. 5 
Residual fuel oi! (bbis.) at_...........__ Lundin ciandousill Nov. 5 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded imumber of cars)_____ Sitmu=nensaes © 
Revenue freight received from commections (no. of cars)_.Nov. 6 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 

5 ee ee i teeatatiass Nov. 11 
gE PRR Se aes _~Nov. 11 
EE eee _Nov. 11 

OO ET eae Dc hnattdmedinl Nv. 11 
ER a i Rn sone O¥U. Af 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite itoms)__-__ Siendadieaaiiie —panee. oe 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) ____..__ soaasne. © 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDER. AL Re SERVE 
SYsTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE — 100 ____-___ tinue © 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
meee ees COD GED TN) cece scdnsmeesecsscnwnes Nov. 13 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC.. is diemhuabiiaien atte ib iebteneyatneblbicnay itbibeaied jov. 11 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: : 

Finished steel (per Ib.)_....._.______-~- _ Nev 9 

eae ‘ae, 9 

Scrap steel (per gross ton)__..___--- ite Sp Aa ov. 9 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic ecpper 
Domestic refinery at iw scinga hina ches eebtuiitipilin bilan cian tiiints 10 
Export refinery at rye Paes oe enna ICY 10 

Straits tin (New York) at. or RD a. Nov 19 

Lead (New York) at i : Nov 10 

ee ee» ene 3 -Nov 10 

Zine ‘East St. Louis) EES Nov. 10 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: : 

U. S. Government Bonds-_-.-_--~-~-- - . Nov. 16 

Average corporate eaenamaael Nov. 16 

ge ne SE" é salad _.-. Noy. 16 

Aa — — — seat Nov 16 

gE PE Sy IS 2 LD Z " Nov. 16 

ST rets ; Re ee - Nov. 16 

Railroad Group. ois dentine ‘ a. 16 

Public Utilities Group_- item : . Nov 16 

Industrials Group RR Ae Bn SS Nov. 16 

MOODY'S BOND YIFtD DAILY AVERAGES: host 

U. S. Government Bonds___--..----~-~-~- i ----- Nov 4 

Average corporate.-........-...-.- ‘ -Nov 16 

eee . _Nov. 16 

Aa eS So _Nov 16 

Pi Sry ee . SO a ae eT _ Nov. 16 

Seca 200 ae mee "2 ov. 16 

Railroad Group --- i dteecimamimasetie “ ov + 

Public Utilities Group__..~...--~-~- = ov os 

enGustetnls Group eccdcudaiiel a , - > 

MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX. pie ona NOV. 16 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: , 

Orders received (tons aus a Nov 6 

Production (tons) napiinabeeinee > wwe. S 

Percentage of activity —_— Nov 6 

Unfilled orders ‘ton at end of period -Nov. 6 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX 
1949 AVERAGE EE clbaied Nov. 12 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD- LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOC K 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) 
Number of shares_--------~- Reaao« -=--QOct. 30 
ff --- -Oct. 30 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers sales) 

Number of shares—-Total sales_--- anawe ‘i --Oct 30 
Customers’ short sales__.-.--- Oct. 30 
Customers’ other sales -Oct. 30 

Dollar value —_-- iiabiciieedidiiadlpenenenanapanen -Oct. 30 

Round-lot sales by dealers 
Number oi shares—Total sales__- Oct 30 

Short sales —. - —_ -O t 30 
Other enlee ........0<200-0----- “ -~Oct. 30 

Round-lot purchases by dealers = ae 

Number of shares a -~O¢t. 30 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 


EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total Round-lot sale 


QF yx Bs ~~Jet 
Cthher sales ..............-- nniiddibinineboawgdiommoay +) 
Total sales ___--~- = . sy Jot 
TRANSACTIONS FOR AC Cc ou NT OF - 
wOUEnS. EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of — in stocks in which registered 
lotai purchases th cecctasiandiientieasies .Oct 
Short sales - — . Oct 
Other sales a Oct 
Tota) sales Oc 
Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases _.------------ y~ 
Short sales . _ er 
Other sales 08 
Total sales 
Other transactions initiated off the floor = 
Total purchases ot 
Short sales — 
ther sales ro 
Total sales om — 2QO¢ 
Total round-lot transactions for account oi memope: as, 


Totai purchases : e 
Short sales ; 4 


Other sales a 
Tota! sales e 
WHOLESALE PRICES. NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT oF 
LABOR (1947-49 100): 

Commodity Group , 
All commoditie N 
Parm product N 
Processed foods N 
Meats - s 
All commodities other than farm and food 
*Revi e ; figur 4a 574 ro 

of Jan. 1, 1954, as aga t the Jan. 1, 1953 basis of 117.547,4 
tNumber of orders net reported since mtrodcuc’ tor vlo 
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Investment 


T -*ect 
Week 
$718.9 


$1,882,000 


9,197,000 


227 


4.798c 
$56.59 
$34.00 


29.700c 
30.800c 
89.875c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
11.500c 


99.25 
110.70 
115.24 
112.37 
110.52 
105.00 
108.38 
111.07 
112.19 
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Cen hK Oer vl 
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7,710 
1,692 

95 
7,385 


ae 


how 


be 
— 


106.17 


950,206 
$44,280,898 


964,419 
6,934 
957,485 
$41,946,630 
353,790 
53,790 


236,220 


424,770 
370,020 
604,730 


10, 
10, 


— 


165,420 
232,110 
000,860 
,232,970 


“ee 


343,680 

20,200 
310,330 
330,530 


,130 


§Based on new annual capacity of 124,330,410 tons as 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*78.6 


*1,874,000 


6,152,750 
6,897,000 
23,928,000 
2,335,000 
10,689,000 
*7,305,000 


149,789,000 
38,228,000 
137,055,000 
56,392,000 


736,233 
627,680 


$287,149,000 
165,775,000 
121,374,000 
101,345,000 
20,02.,000 


*9,050,000 
473,000 


117 


9,357,000 


204 


4.798c 
$56.59 
$34.00 


29.700c 
30.875c 
92.125¢ 
15.000c 
14.800c 
11.500c 


99.38 
110.70 
115.24 
112.37 
110.52 
105.00 
103.88 
111.07 
112.00 


uw 


Orn KK OOre Ul 
= WG Ul de oe OW 
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mem WWWWWWDYWN 


ee 
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uv 


256,771 
260,462 

965 
390,545 


106.2 


970,777 
$49,877,550 
953,010 

7,521 
945,489 


$42,929,083 


395,310 
626,660 
,022,170 


10 
11 


~ 


,190,650 
199,470 
983,940 

, 183,410 


_ 


338,620 

29,700 
362,880 
392,580 


439,610 

73,600 
511,812 
585,412 


~ 


968,860 
302,770 
1,858,632 
2,161,402 


) 
; 
*103.7 


Plan. 


Month 
Ago 
74.2 


1,769,000 


6,152,450 
6,711,000 
23,131,000 
2,005,000 
10,752,000 
7,016,000 


151,550,000 
38,480,000 
131,198,000 
56,054,000 


703,193 
604,653 


$259,381,000 
141,832,000 
117,54 ,,000 
87,620,000 
29,920,000 


8,285,000 
925,000 


118 
9,117,000 
152 


4 Lees 
$56.55 
$33.00 


29.700c 
31.375¢ 
93.625c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
11.500c 


99.88 
110.70 
115.43 
112.37 
110.52 
104.83 
199.05 
111.07 
112.00 
51 
13 
38 
04+ 
14 
46 
22 
11 
06 
02.3 


2 OWI IW 


So WWW 


700 


5,179 


870 


220 
800 


5,370 


Year 
Ago 
90.", 


2,044,00: 


6,130,00 
6,962,00 
22,964,00 
2,174,00. 
9,982,00 
8,252,00. 


141,635,00< 
37,072,006 
135,678,00< 
51,336,00c 


747 865 
636,766 


$251,725,00 
121,145,00 
130,580,00 
107,001,090 
23,579,00 


8,845,000 | 


VV00,Ud 
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~J 
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CW WWWWWWWWh 
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355,84 
266,32 
Gg 


510,99 


106.0 


699, 
$33,439, 


99 
24 
654,99 
9,14 
645,84 
$24,948.10 


226,68 


,68 


,05 


343,74 
6,407,51 
6,751,25 


704, 
148,51 
567,91 
716,42 


92 


258,78 
,60 
251,55 
283,15 


263 
43, 

276, 

320, 


10: 
90 
15 
05 


1,226,80: 
224,01( 
1,095.61 





ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8S. 


Month of September_____ 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Sept. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—-For month of 
September: 
Tov.al gas (M therms)____ 
Natu.al gas sales (M therms). 
M. nu:actured gas sales (M therms)_ 
Mixed gas sales (M therms)____ 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
(net tons)—Month of October. 
Shipmen.s of steel products (net tons)— 
Monto of September__- 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE- 
of Augu t: 
Tctal domestic production 
galons each) 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 
Benzol output (barrels) 
Crude oi! imports (barre’s) 
Refined products imporis (barrels) 
Indicated consumption domestic and 
(barrels ) , 
Increase all stox ‘k 


-~Month 


(barrels of 42 


export 


(barrels )__ 


| AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 





METAL 


Uce. Dei 
Sab zinc <melter 
2,000 p_und ) 
Shipment; (tons of 2,000 pound:) 
Stccks at end o: period (tons) 
Unfi.led ordeis at end of period (tons) 


output all grades (tons of 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES) 
of Octobe 
B tumincus coal and lignite (net tons) 
Fenn ylvania anthracite (net tons) 


Month 


COKE (BUREAU OF MINES) 
Production (net tons) 
Oven coke (net tons) 

Beehive coke inet tons) 

Oven coke stock at end cf month 


-Month of Sept.: 


(net tons) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—19147-49 Average 100)— 
Month of October: 

Adjusted fcr seasonal variations 
Without sea_onal adjustment 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Kilowatt-hour sa‘es to ultimate consumers—- 
Month of August (000's omitted) 


Revenue from ultimaie customers—month of 
August 
Number of ultimate customers at Aug. 31 


GAS APPIIANCE 
CIATION 
Gas water 


MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
Month of October: 
heater shipments (units) a 
OUTPUT (BUREAN 
Month of September 
Mine produ tion of recoverable metais in the 
Unit d States and Alaska: 
Gold ‘in iine ouncs 
Silver (in fine ounces) 


OF MINES)— 


S) 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS) — 


Averace for mon h of October 
Ccpper (per pound) 

Electrolytic domestic refinery 

Electrolytic export refinery 
Lead 

Common, New York ‘per pound) 

Common, St. Lovis (per pound) 


ttPrompt, London (per long ton) 
t?Three months, London (per long 
{Ant.mony, New York Boxed 
Antimony (per pound) bulk, 
Antimony ( 


ton) 


Laredo 
per pound) Laredo 

Platinum, refined (per ounce) 

Zine ‘per pound )—East St. Louis 
++Zinc, London, prompt (per long ton) 
*tZinc, London, three months (per long ton) 
+Cadmium, refined (per pound) 

Caamium (per pound) 

sCacmium (per pound) 

Cobalt, 97% 

Silver and Sterling 
Siver, New York 
S.lver, London (pence per ounce) 
Sterling Exchange (Check) 

Tin, New York Straits 
$sNew York, 99° min 

Gold (per ounce, U. S. price) 

Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) 
luminum, 99% pus ingot (per pound) 

Magnesium ingot (per pound) 

Nickel 


Exchange 
(per ounce) 





Bi:muth (per pound) 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Month of August 


(BUREAU OF MINES)— 


Production (barrels) 

Shipments from mil’s (barrels) 
Stocks (at end of month—barrel 
Capacity used 


UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—(000's omitted) 





1,319,62", | 


109.< 
93" 

104 
85 

114 





Latest 
Month 


120,332 
48,872 


3,886,232 
3,704,996 
30,026 
151,210 


7,702,000 
5,004,222 


211,150,000 
191,190,000 
19,914,000 
45,000 
20,589,000 
9,364,000 


233,395,000 
7,708,000 


67 
90, 
152, 


or a) 
OIG = 
w=) uw «) 


36,110,000 
2,194,000 


4,497,034 
4,466,152 

30,882 
2,894,303 


112 
117 


35,044,712 


$616,706,000 
50,775,066 


210,800 


29.709c 
31.529¢ 


14.965c 
14.760c 
£108.690 

£103.363 
31.970c 
28.500c 
29.000c 
$79.800 
11.500c 
£82.524 
£82.321 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


85.250c 
74.107 
$2.79747 
93.055c 
92.055c 
$35.000 
$325.000 
22.200c 
27.000c 
60.000c 
$2.25 


Previous 
Month 


125,296 
70,249 


3,863,757 
3,694,006 
28, 960 
140,791 


*6,807,483 
4,681,242 


213,983,000 
*194,037,000 
19,901,000 
45,000 
22,448,000 
9,730,000 


232,029,000 
*14,132,000 


*60,137 
*77,885 
*175,505 
48,818 


33,935,000 
2,253,000 


*4,510,603 
*4,478,033 

*32,510 
*2,855,874 


108 
113 


33,845,074 


$603,767,000 
50,656,926 


205,500 


*161,707 


*2,958,875 


29.700c 
30.066c 


14.598c 
14.400c 
£101.347 
£99.239 
31.970c 
28.500c 
29.000c 
$84.000 
11.408c 
£80,614 
£80 454 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


85.250c 
73.239 
$2.80080 
93.535c 
92.535c 
$35.000 
$311.000 
22.200c 
27.000c 
60.000c 
$2.25 


25,467,000 
27,628,000 
*17,451,000 
102 


Year 
Ago 


109,333 
26,991 


3,686,300 
3,503,100 


128,200 


9,462,722 
6,400,757 


224,716,000 
204,059,000 
20,602,000 
55,000 
20,847,000 
8,480,000 


229,334,000 
24,709,000 


84,031 
67,175 
158,417 
25,950 


40,583,000 
2,994,000 


6,432,900 
6,061,100 

37,800 
2,474,543 


110 
115 


33,000,729 


$573,651,000 
49,371,828 


194,309 


195,929 
3,065,320 


24,289,000 
22,092,000 
16,445,000 

101 


$273,452,160 
5,126,181 
$268,325,979 
2,435% 


16,479 
16,371 
24,495 


Based on the average of the 


pecial shares to plater. 


As of Oct. 31 $278,785,667 $274,838,405 
General fund balance 6,662,775 5,144,722 
Net debt $272,122,892 $269,693,683 
Computed annual rate 2,298 2,302 % 
ZINC OXIDE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of September 
12,045 12,600 
Production (sh ton = oc 
Shipments (short ton 12 454 ry 
Stocks at end ol ynth (short ton 14,454 14,863 
Revised figure. *+Gased on the producers’ quotation 
producer and plater quotation Average ol quotation on sp 
*Domestic. five tons or more but less than carload lot, boxed Price 
*°F o.b. Port Colborne, U. S. duty included tAverage of daily 
| quotation at morning session of London Metal Exchange 
from East St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. {*Correctea figure 


for tin contained. 
mean of bid and ask 
+?Delivered where freight 
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Continued from page 15 


How Bright Is the 
Economic Future? 


view which is natural to those 
whose bent is for rigid planning. 
Popular psychology is now 
recognized as an important influ- 
ence upon business conditions in 
any democratic society. In truth, 
widespread business confidence is 
essential to prosperity in a coun- 
try where the people are rela- 
tively free to make their attitudes 
felt in the market place. In a 
recent issue (August 21) of “The 
Economist” of London is_ the 
statement: “By rights, the United 
States ought now to be in deep 
depression; the fact that it is not 
can be explained only by the 
persistent refusal of the American 
people to accept the diagnosis.” 


The “Prophets of Doom” 


This is a keen observation, be- 
cause a year ago there were 
mumerous prophets of doom who 
could see nothing ahead but col- 
Japse for our economy. Outspoken 
among them were many who 
could be shown to have a vested 


interest in such an outcome — 
either vested from a_ political 
standpoint or vested from a 


theoretical standpoint, as in the 
case of those who believe in a 
rigidly planned economy. Because 
of this vested interest, they 
prophesied bad times, either out 
of wishful thinking or out of sin- 
cere belief that conditions could 
mot remain good except under 
their scheme of things. In other 
words, they “viewed with alarm” 
-——as has been so often true in our 
political history. 

It is possible that the American 
people have learned by long ex- 
perience to discount (by consider- 
ang the source) what such vested 
interests say. On the other hand, 
one must not overlook the fact 
that it is not only “the outs” who 
are vested in their beliefs. “The 
ins” are, too. They have a practical 
interest in seeing that the country 
does not experience the dire pre- 
dictions of their opponents. Re- 
maining in office depends upon 
reasonable prosperity. 

The Administration has been 
alert to economic conditions while 
at the same time recognizing the 
fact that readjustments were in- 
evitable in the transition from 
Korea back to “cold war.” But 
more than this, President Eisen- 
hower has repeatedly asserted 
that the Administration’s goal is 
further economic progress be- 
cause the nation’s welfare and se- 
curity depend upon growth. Re- 
cession and stagnation would be 
bound to lose the cause for which 
we fought. 

There are signs that America is 
learning to live with her enor- 
mous economic strength — not 
perfectly, but to an encouraging 
and hopeful extent. But it is too 
much to say that we have found 
all the answers yet. The fact that 
we have had no greater trouble 
in the transition period after 
Korea is partly attributable to a 
continuation of the tense world 
situation. We have not been able 
to reduce our defense outlays very 
much because the old world is 
not peace-minded—and America 
cannot risk another Pearl Harbor. 
Outlays for national security are 
likely to remain somewhere be- 
tween $40 billion and $50 billion 
annually until international ten- 
sion eases. 


As we look into the future, 
where none of us ever can see 
with certainty, we may look first 
to the immediate and then to the 
gnore distant future. 


Balance of Year Prospects 

What are the prospects for the 
rest of 1954? The expectation 
among business analysts is that 
overall production will rise 
moderately — 4-5% — in the final 
quarter of 1954. The rate of pro- 
duction by December should be 


higher than in the closing months 
of 1953. Some of the reasons for 
this expected improvement are: 


(1) The record level of con- 
struction activity: The total value 
of ali types of construction, both 
public and private, in September 
was $3.16 billion—a new all-time 
monthly record and 8% higher 
than in the same month of 1953. 
For the first 8 months of this 
year, construction totaled $27.5 
billion, 6% more than the record- 
breaking $26 billion in the same 
months of last year. 

(2) Industrial activity, after 
seasonal adjustment, has remained 


almost unchanged since spring. 
Using the most reliable index 
(the Federal Reserve index of 


production) to measure industrial 
activity, we find that the index 
averaged 124 in August and Sep- 
tember this year compared with 
136 for the same months last year 
and 120 in 1952. There has been 
a drop of only one point since 
January and actually a gain of a 
point since April. 

No one can say for sure which 
way the index will go from here, 
but the fact that it has stopped 
declining and has actually shown 
upward tendencies is encouraging. 

(3) The high level of consumer 
disposable income: Despite more 
unemployed than a year ago and 
lower farm income, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that 
consumer disposable income (i.e. 
income after taxes but before con- 
sumption expenditures) is higher 
than last year’s record. The fig- 
ure for the third quarter—latest 
available—was at an annual rate 
of $252.5 billion vs. $251.2 billion 
in the same quarter of 1953. 


Higher wages of those employed 
were alone almost sufficient to 
offset the loss in income of work- 
ers out of jobs. The reduction in 
personal income taxes of about 
$1 billion in the June quarter 
more than offset the decline in 
personal income before taxes. 
Thus people have more money to 
spend on goods than last year— 
one of the numerous unusual as- 
pects of 1953-54 recession. 


The average weekly number of 
hours per worker and the total 
number of employed increased 
moderately in August, September, 
and October over July. Unem- 
ployment has dropped steadily 
since March. These trends plus 
further wage boosts in a number 
of large corporations indicate that 
personal disposable income will 
show further gains. 


(4) Rising level of retail sales: 
While consumers have had more 
purchasing power this year than 
last, they have not been spending 
quite so much of their income. 
However, a gradual improvement 
in retail sales in 1954 compared 
with 1953 has been evident since 
May. August was the first month 
in 1954 that equalled the corre- 
sponding month of 1953 in retail 
sales. September got off to the 
best start of the year with sales 
substantially higher than last 
year: and October likewise 
showed an increase. 


(5) The reduction in inventor- 
ies: Through the third quarter of 
last year, production was running 
well above the level of retail 
trade. It was not until October 
1953, that business inventories 
stopped rising. In almost every 
month since then stocks of goods 
have declined and are now weil 
under the year-ago level. In the 
third quarter of this year 
liquidation of stocks on hand was 
subtracting about $4 billion (at an 
annual rate) from the gross na- 
tional product, as compared with 
an annual rate of inventory addi- 
tion of $5.8 billion in the June 
quarter of 1953. 

Consequently, the current im- 
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provement in sales should bring 
the year-long period of inventory 
reduction and its resultant un- 
favorable effect on the economy 
to an end. 


(6) Defense expenditures are 
expected to increase: The sharp 
decline in military purchases sub- 
tracted nearly $8 billion, at an 
annual rate, from the gross na- 
tional product in the second quar- 
ter of 1954 vs. the same period of 
1953. The decline in government 
purchases, together with inven- 
tory liquidation, accounted for the 
1953-54 reduction of $13.9 billion 
in the gross national product. For 
the remainder of the year govern- 
ment purchases are expected to 
add to gross national product in- 
stead of subtracting from it. 

These, then, are among the rea- 
sons that lead to the conclusion 
that 1954 very likely will be the 
second best economic year in 
American history—and surely that 
will not be bad. 


Future Outlook Bright 


Looking toward the more dis- 
tant future one can see forceful, 
optimistic factors. 

(1) Population continues to 
grow—this year at a rate greater 
than last. It is true that some- 
where in the immediate years, re- 
flecting the low birth-rate of the 
depressed thirties’ there will be a 
decline in the rate of family for- 
mation; but, on the other hand, 
by the 1960’s we shall encounter 
a period reflecting the high birth 
rates of the 1940's. 

We now have almost 163,000,000 
people in the United States—peo- 
ple accustomed to more things 
and better living than people any- 
where else in the world. There 
are over 40,000,000 more of us 
now than there were in that pros- 
perous pre-depression year 1929. 
Assuming an average of about 4 
to a family, we have at least 10,- 
000,000 more families. By 1965 
our population will be approxi- 
mately 190,000,000. 

All these and a continued 
growth mean capacity to utilize 
in a rising standard of living a 
vast quantity of goods and serv- 
ices. 

(2) Until world tension eases 
and an era of good will among na- 
tions returns, there seems little 
prospect that America (in her en- 
vied position of wealth) can af- 
ford to let up very much in her 
defense program. It now appears 
likely that not less than $40,000,- 
000,000 will be spent for defense 
annually for some years to come— 
a demand that will continue to 
draw heavily upon our productive 
capacity. 

(3) Fortunately America’s capa- 
city to produce is the greatest in 
her history. We are the most ad- 
vanced nation on earth in tech- 
nology. No other can equal us in 
modern plant and capital equip- 
ment. And nowhere else can you 
find a more efficient labor force 
or more progressive managerial 
know-how than in this country. 
Our natural resources remain 
abundant and rich. 


(4) Our financial s y stem has 
withstood the severe strain of the 
world’s worst war—and despite 
the fact that the dollar has lost 
about half of its buying power 
since 1929, Uncle Sam’s money is 
the best in the world. Not only 
can it be safely declared, but the 
declaration can be proved, that 
we have a banking and credit 
structure far stronger and sounder 
now than in the 1920's. Commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, mort- 
gage companies, savings and loan 
associations, and insurance com- 
panies are able to supply ample 
funds needed to support expansion. 
There are no signs of credit strin- 
gency anywhere. And our com- 
modity and securities exchanges 
operate under far safer and less 
disturbing conditions than in the 
old days. 

(5) Most encouraging of all— 
and the 
fact that our people have saved 
in these prosperous years to the 


tne most optimistic—is 


point that they hold in excess of 
$200 billion in cash and near cash 
assets—providing a huge back-log 
of purchasing power under-gird- 
ing the consumer market. It is 
estimated that 20 billion dollars 
or about 8% of disposable income 
will be saved this year. Likewise, 
Americans own more insurance 
against the hazards of life today 
than ever before — a condition 
which lends added stability to the 
economy. Some of this has been 
government-sponsored, but a vast 
amount of it is private. Not only 
is the consumer in a relatively 
strong position himself, but his 
role in our economic system has 
attained greater recognition than 
ever before. There has been an 
increasing realization (certainly 
reflected in national policy) that 
the consumption function is basic 
in the decisions of businessmen 
who largely determine the invest- 
ment function. Whereas in the old 
days, the philosophy was “sales 
mean jobs,” today it is equally 
recognized that “jobs mean sales.” 

(6) Once we make the rough 
transition from a war-economy 
back to a healthy peace-economy 
there is sound cause to believe 
that we will embark upon an era 
of great peacetime economic prog- 
ress, not requiring inflationary 
stimulus from government. Much 
of our hope lies in all the vast 
new horizons of better living of- 
fered by scientific and engineer- 
ing discoveries of the past two 
decades — horizons which chal- 
lenge the imagination of even the 
most unimaginative person among 
us. 


Only those whose minds have 
been “poisoned” by memories of 
the past or by what they have 
read of the past hold to the dismal 
belief that America cannot be 
prosperous except when at war— 
or when government is spending 
widly and running huge deficits. 
Such people might do well to ob- 
serve that circumstances are dif- 
ferent from those of 1929. And not 
the least of these differences is 
that the American people and 
their leaders (industrial, labor, 
political, and even educational 
and religious) do not think the 
way their counterparts did in 
1929. 


As long as America remains a 
nation of free people there will be 
fluctuations in business—we 
would not want it otherwise. But 
no one with good sense any longer 
believes that such violent eco- 
nomie troubles as we had in the 
1930’s are inevitable. In fact, we 
believe that in all the greatness 
of this country such a plague can- 
not and will not strike again. 

History will not repeat itself. 


John H. Coffin Joins 
Minot, Kendall & Co. 


(Special to THe Frnanctrat CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—John H. Cof- 
fin has become associated with 
Minot, Kendall & Co., Inc., 15 
Congress Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. Cof- 
fin has recently been affiliated 
with Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
and prior thereto was Boston 
manager for Paul & Co. Inc. 


Join Brown Bros. Harriman 
(Special to Tae Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Richard D. 
Kirkpatrick and Francis D. 
Ouimet are now with Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square. Mr. Ovimet for many 
years was with White, Weld & Co. 


Burdette Barnes Opens 


to THe FINanctai CHRONICLE) 


BOULDER, Colo.—Burdette I. 
Barnes is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 1249 
Pearl Street. 


(Special 


George T. Egee Opens 

(Special to Tue Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—George 
T. Egee has opened offices in the 
Carondelet Building to engage in 
the securities business. 





rr 


S. E. Firms Elect | 
Sullivan President 


John J. Sullivan, senior part- 
ner of Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., 
Denver, and President of the cor- 
poration bearing the same name, 
was. elected 
President of 
the Associa- 
tion of Stock 
Exchange 
Firms for the 
1954-55 fiscal 
year by the 
Board of Gov- 
ernors at its 
annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Sul- 
livan was 
elected to the 
Board in 1951 
and has served 
as Vice-Presi- 
dent during 
the past year. His entire business 
career has been spent in the se- 
curities industry. He was Chair- 
man of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers in 1950 and 
of the Rocky Mountain Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1935-36. He succeeds Hor- 
ace W. Frost, a resident Boston 
partner of Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
who has been President since No- 
vember 1953. 

Lloyd W. Mason, Paine. Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, New York, 
and Edward Starr, Jr., Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, were elected 
Vice-Presidents and Douglas G. 
Bonner, Bonner & Gregory, New 
York, Treasurer. 

New Governors elected for terms 
of three years to the Board of 35 
are: 

Herbert S. Hall, Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York: Charles L. 
Morse, Jr.. Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
New York; Edward Rotan, Rotan, 
Mosle & Co., Houston; Hal H. 
Smith, Jr., Smith, Hague, Noble & 
Co., Detroit; James G. Tremaine, 
Gude, Winmill & Co., New York. 

Re-elected were: Marco F. Hell- 
man, J. Barth & Co., San Francis- 
co; E. Jansen Hunt, White, Weld 
& Co., New York; Lloyd W. Mason, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
New York; William M. Meehan, 
M. J. Meehan & Co., New York; 
Herbert O. Peet, H. O. Peet & 
Company, Kansas City; Edward 
Starr, Jr., Drexel & Co., Philae- 
delphia. 

Elected as the Nominating Com< 
mittee for 1955 were: Eugene M. 
Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York; George R. Kantzler, E. F. 
Hutton & Co., New York: James 
Parker Nolan, Folger, Nolan-W. 
B. Hibbs & Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Frank C. Trubee, Jr., Tru- 
bee, Collins & Co., Buffalo; Homer 
A. Vilas, Cyrus J. Lawrence & 
Sons, New York. 


Following the annual meeting 
of the Board, Mr. Frost and the 
retiring Governors were honored 
at a dinner attended by many 
past presidents and Governors 
The retiring Governors are: Ed- 
mond du Pont, Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.; Eugene 
M. Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co. 
New York City; Roscoe C. Ingalls 
Ingalls & Snyder, New York City 
Walter Maynard, Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., New York City: Jame: 
Parker Nolan, Folger. Nolan-W 
. - im & Co., Inc., Washington 


. 


John J. Sullivan 


With Hornblower & Week: 
(Special to Tae Frvancrac CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul J. Fisher 
Jr. is now affiliated with Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 134 South Li 
Salle Street. 


Now With Robt. Lewis Co 
(Special to Tae Prvancrat CHR onIcug) 
ROCKFORD, Ill. — Horace C 
Allen has become connected witl 
Robert G. Lewis & Co., Rockforc 
Trust Building, members of thi 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Securities Now 


*% Acme Oil Corp., Wichita, Kan. 

Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—515 Orpheum Bldg., Wich- 
ita, Kansas. Underwriter—None. 

% Alaska Telephone Corp. 

Nov. 9 (letter of notification) $158,000 of 6% 10-year 
convertible debentures, series D, due Dec. 1, 1964. Price 
—At $70 per $100 debenture. Proceeds—For payment of 
indebtedness, conversion to dial system, increased facil- 
ities, and working capital. Office—Alaska Trade Bidg., 


Seattle 1, Wash. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Amaigamated Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—218 Atlas Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Ned J. Bowman Co., the same city. 


American Uranium, inc., Moab, Utah 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 3,320,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Underwriter 
—Ogden Uranium Brokerage Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Ampal-American Israel Corp., New York 

Sept. 17 filed $5,000,000 of 10-year 5% sinking fund 
debentures, series C, due 1964; $3,125,000 of 5-year dis- 
count debentures, series D; and $4,100,000 of 10-year dis- 
count debentures, series E. Price—Series C, at par; se- 
ries D $2,507,659.53, to yield return equal to compound 
interest at rate of 44% per annum, compounded; and 
series E $2,502,111.10, to yield 5%. Preceeds—For de- 
velopment and expansion of agricultural, industrial and 
commercia] enterprises in Israel. Underwriter—None. 


in Registration 


Anticline Uranium, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 2,970,000 shares of class A 
capital stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development expenses. Of- 
fice—995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Coombs & Co., of Los Angeles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Arkansas Natural Resources Corp. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to drilling for magnetic iron ore. 
Office—Rison, Ark. Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


® Armour & Co., Chicaco 

Nov. 8 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be issued upon the exercise of warrants to be issued in 
connection with proposed plan to issue $120 principal 
amount of 5% cumulative income subordinated deben- 
tures due Nov. 1, 1984, and one common stock purchase 
warrant in exchange for each share of no par value $6 
cumulative convertible preferred share outstanding with 
dividend arrearages of $18 per share. This will involve 
$60,000,000 of new debentures. Warrants would be ex- 
ercisable at $12.50 per share during the first two years, 
$15 during the next three years, $17.50 during the fol- 
lowing two years and $20 during the last three years. 
Financial Advisor—Wertheim & Co., New York. 


Arrowhead & Puritas Waters, Inc. (11/29) 
Nov. 8 filed 275,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 50,000 shares are to be issued by the company 
and 225,000 shares on behalf of American Trust Co., as 
trustee of Employees’ Incentive Bonus Plan and Trust 
of Rheem Mfg. Co. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — Together with other funds, to retire 
unsecured term loan and subordinated term loan and for 
working capital. Business — Produces, distributes and 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


November 18 (Thursday) 


Sees. Coe Te. Bien ceo enccnacacenns Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $50,000,000 


November 22 (Monday) 


Old Hickory Copper Co.______-____-_.---- Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $300,000 
wees Pregeees Gc al 2 asad. 2653... Common 


(Bacon, Whipple & Co.) 182,984 shares 


November 23 (Tuesday) 


Black Hills Power & Light Co.______-_-_-- Preferred 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $997,500 
Century Uranium Corp..___.-.--------- Common 
(James Anthony Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc.___._.._--- Common 


(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 


Statler Hotels Delaware Corp.__ ._____-~-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders of Hilton Hotels Corp.— 
underwritten by Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) $6,448.948 


ES CE ene Se ane Common 
(Courts & Co. and Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc.) $506,250 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._______--_--- Common 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 600,000 shares 


November 24 (Wednesday ) 


E] Paso Natural Gas Co._____._________ ._ Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) 300,000 shares 


oR Se eee oan Common 
(H. J. Cooney & Co.) $299,880 


November 29 (Monday) 


Arrowhead & Puritas Waters, Inc.___-_---- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 275,000 shares 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co.__________ ..... Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 200,000 shares 


Pioneer Finance Co._____Debentures & Preferred 
«Watling, Lerchen & Co. and Mullaney, Wells & Co.) $1,100,000 
November 30 (Tuesday) 

Consolidated Television & Radio Broad- 


encters. 2G. «ss«ssacds ee Common 
(Reynolds & Co.) 160,000 shares 
eres Fee BI ncccamanianumntimen Preferred 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000,000 


Philippine Long Distance Telephone Co...Common 
(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 310,285 shares 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire_-_-_--- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $12,000,000 


Seaboard Air Line R. R._-- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $5,010,000 


Both markets at onee ! 


You can advertise your offerings of securities and services to both 


major midwest investment markets—professional buyers and the 
general investing public—thru a single medium when you use the 
Chicago Tribune 

To find out how you can make your Chicago and midwest adver- 
tising more resultful, consult your advertising counse! or the nearest 
Chicago Tribune advertising representative. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


1¢ World's Greatest Ne p 
The Tribune gives te the market tables of the leading stock 
exchanges the largest circulation given them in America. 


December 1 (Wednesday) 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc._._-------- Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 200,000 shares 
ee ee ee a eee Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


Pennsylvania Co. for Banking and Trusts_.Common 
(Drexel & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Smith, Earney & Co.) 100,000 shares 


December 2 (Thursday) 

Aes GeeGs GHP... ccecnccasdabnd Ptd. & Common 
(George A. Searight) $299,200 

U. S. National Bank of Portland (Ore.)._.Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $2,400,000 
December 7 (Tuesday) 


Central Power & Light Co.__----- 
(Bids to be invited) $7,500,000 

Long Islend tAgtting Ce....-.-<6<dn-<-<-t-- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $15,000,000 


December 8 (Wednesday ) 


Australia (Commonwealth of)__._._.._._._Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $25,000,000 


Stancan Uranium Corp.-.- Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and Crerie & Co.) $2,625,000 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.___........_Bonds 
«(Sione & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.) $125,000,000 


__._Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
to be invited) $1,350,000 
December 9 (Thursday) 


Eastern Utilities Associates a ee 
‘Bids 11 a.m. EST) $7,250,000 


Missouri Pacific RR. _Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


__Preferred 


Texas Pacific Ry._---- 
‘(Bids 


______ Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $8,550,000 

Monterey Oil Co. ae 
(Lehman Brothers) 300,000 shares 
December 13 (Monday) 

Jarecki Corp. pean a _...__..Commen 
(Beker, Simonds & Co.) $2,250,000 
Servomechanisms, Inc. _._______ Debentures 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $2,000,000 
December 14 (Tuesday) 

New England Tele. & Tele. Co. ....__.._Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
New Orleans Public Service Inc.__--------- Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $6,000,000 
December 15 (Wednesday) 
American Discount Co. of Georgia Preferred 
(A. M. Law & Co Johnson, Lane, Space & Co.; and 
Interstate Se Corp.) $750,000 
Belgium (Kingdom of) Bonds 
(Morgan Stanley & C $30,000,000 
Illinois Central RR Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
January 4 (Tuesday) 

Union Trust Co. of Maryland Common 
( Alex B 1 & I 100,000 share 
January 11 (Tuesday) 

Bonds 


Commonwealth Edison Co 


, 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR Debentures 


: o he vi j $36,000,000 
January 18 (Tuesday) 


New England Power Co 


Bonds 


000.00 
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® ITEMS REVISED 


sells bottled drinking water and is engaged in related 
activities. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., 
and New York, N. Y. 


® Atias Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. (12/2) 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 74,800 shares of 20-cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $2.50) and 
74,800 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) in units 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—$4 per unit. 
Proceeds— For further expansion. Office — 2411 No. 


Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Underwriter—George A. 
Searight, New York. 


Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., Baltimore 
Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par §@ 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered w 
public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwriter. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufacture c@ 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Bele 
timore, Md. 


Aztec Oil & Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 
Oct. 13 filed 285,005 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 29 at the rate of one new share for each 
seven shares held; rights expire on Dec. 8. Price—To Le 
supplied by amendment. Psoceeds—To exercise an op- 
tion to purchase certain oi) and gas production and un- 
developed leases from the Southern Union Gas Co., re~ 


tire bank loans and to increase working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of America 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 22,800 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price —$13 per share. Proceeds — To 
three selling stockholders. Office—906 Sidney St., St 
— Mo. Underwriter — Scherck, Richter Co., same 
city. 

Barium Steel Corp., New York 
Oct. 12 filed 599,215 shares of common stock (par $13) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each four shares held as of 
Nov. 4 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to 
expire Nov. 26. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
short-term loan made to subsidiary; a major portion for 
completion of seamless tube mill being constructed; and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., New York. 

Big Bend Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of comme=m 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeéa 
—For mining expenses. Office—510 Newhouse Buildir g, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Call-Smoot Ca, 
Phillips Building, same city. 


Big Horn Uranium Corp., Ogden, Utah 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of corm= 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—3375 Harrison Blvd., Ogden, Utah. Underwriter 
—Allan W. Egbert Co., 2306 Iowa Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


Big Indian Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of commom 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds: 
—For mining operations. Address—Box 77, Provo, Ute>. 
Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 242 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. 


Bikini Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per shave. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice — 705 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Cola 
Underwriter—l. J. Schenin Co., New York. 

Black Hills Power & Light Co. (11/23) 
Nov. 3 filed 39,900 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $25—convertible through Nov. 30, 1964). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 5.40% 
preferred stock, repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


%* Bloss (C. H.) Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of common 





stock (no par). Price—$1 per share). Proceeds—F or 
working capital. Office—12 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


% Blue Mountain Uranium Mines, Inc. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of corm- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 


Continued on page 38 
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. % Columbia Pictures Corp. @ El Paso Natural Gas Co. (11/24) blume 180 
Continued from page 37 Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 769 shares of common Nov. 5 filed 300,000 shares of convertible second pre 
Office—230 N. Third St., Grand Junction, Colo. Under- stock (no par). Price—At market (estimated at $27.25 ferred stock, series of 1954 (no par) to be offered 
writer—Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J. per share). Proeeeds—To stockholders entitled to re- part for subscription by common stockholders of reco d for op 
; ceive fractional shares in connection with 5% stock Nov. 22 and in part in exchange for outstanding $4. iz. Under 
Blue Jay Uranium Corp., Elko, ge — dividend payable Dec. 7 to stockholders of record Oct. convertibie preferred stock, series of 1952, On a share Guif Sta 
Oct. 15 ge of ei oar eS ae lier ame 19, 1954. Underwriter—Hallgarten & Co., New York. for-share basis with a cash adjustment. Rights will ex ay 14 fil 
‘+k. Price—25 cen : ; - , : ’ omer iat 
~ saad tom and development costs. Office—402 Henderson Col-U-Mex Uranium Corp., Albuquerque, N. Mex. ont Ree pert cna rr poten pare. preety ond 
Bank Bldg., Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Security Uranium Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- reduce bank loans. Underwriter — White. Weld & Ca Pferred sts 
Service, Inc., Moab and Provo, Utah. mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds Wow york. ‘ , " k, 1949 
, ia T Fleet, Inc., San Diego, Calif —For exploration and development expenses. Office— ; erred st 
California Tuna 00 of 6% sinking fund debentures 329 Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriter Eula Belle Uranium, Inc. D9, $105, 
ot aed = ps age hdl ja poem poe (par five ~—Whitney & Co., same city. Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of co "= 
sents) to be offered in units of a $500 debenture ana 26 % Commonweaith Credit Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. Se a pow ye oe ~~ peers hers am 
shares of stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 6% cum- Qeei ene Bint ee varity Bank Bld Psalt oka Cit eb & Co 
Proceeds—For purchase from National Marine Terminal, ulative preferred stock (par $25) and 18,000 shares of Utah Pope Wachonn Langa om 4 aeeeosdsinn tin same cit : . (jointly 
Inc. of its undivided interest in 17 tuna clippers, subject class A common stock (par $1). Price—At par. Pro- : i vs eived up 


— ees ; : Peay eke berger eee hae Of Je Fallon Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
to certain liabilities; for construction of four tuna clip- ceeds—For working capital. Office—3309 Rhode Island FP: ner engl over Ba 
: Pegg Pag genase: ay ‘apital and general Ave., Mt. Ranier, Md. Underwriter—None. Oct. 20 (letter of notification) 5,400,000 shares of co ; 
pers; and the balance for working capital and gener mon stock (par five cents) to be offered for subscriptiofmm n= 55 | 


corporate purposes. Underwriter — Barrett Herrick & Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. b ; : - 
venge = rw | y stockholders of Colo-Kan Fuel Corp. for a peri Guif Sta 
Co., Inc., New York. Oct. 29 filed 30,928 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 6 f 49 gays: then to public. Price—5% cents per ‘shat y 14 fil 


; : preferred stock (par $25) to be offered first for sub- on to Mf , 
Sent TT Cictier of notification) 100000 shares of class Scription, by ‘common ‘stockholders at the rate of one possibly uranium)” Office 527 Ernest & Cranmer Eldgilist morte: 
A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— Preterred share tor cae common shares hela on 0 Denver, Colo. Underwriter — First Securities Corp mortg: 


- , - ‘ about Nov. 5 (with our oversubscription privilege); . : 
To purchase equipment and machinery and for working 3! , it - Philadelphia, Pa. Purpos 
capital. Office—615 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. Under- Tights to expire in 15 to 20 days. Prise—To be supple’ =. Soderal Ganer Maat Go.. ine: 4406 titive bic 
’ by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion and working P r ey Inc. ) >. Inc.: Le 


writer—Garden State Securities, same city. capital. Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. aan na ag > 200,000 shares of common stock (par $5 & Bea 
Carnotite Development Corp. % Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. rice—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— = Bros. ; 


Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 16,000,000 shares of com- Noy, 15 filed voting trust certificates for 86,727 shares Say ees. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs Gai, & Co 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds = o¢ common stock, of which 74,227 represent shares which Oe ished York. ; gginson 

—For exploration and development expenses. Office— may be issued upon conversion of outstanding preferred Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. pintly): § 
317 Main St., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—West- = ctock and 12,500 represent shares which may be issued Aug. 30 filed 6,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferre ntatively 


ern Securities Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. upon the exercise of certain options. Voting Trustees— ‘Stock (par $25), to be offered to employees; $900,000 ¢ DT) on. 
Carolina Resources Corp. J. Victor Loewi, Hamilton Pell and Arlen G. Swiger. 5%4% capital debentures and 24,000 shares of 6% cum w York, 


yt , . . 4 . lative class E preferred stock (par $25). Price—At pa 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common Consolidated Credit Corp., Charlotte, N. C. P p Gunner 
hed. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To ac- Oct. 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 20-year 6% he mye 5 oo outstanding bank loans. Unde bv. 12 (le 
quire claims and mining equipment, erect and equip subordinate sinking fund notes and 100 ten-year war- BT Bar, : i id. =f Co., Minneapolis. Minn....any pn stock 
processing plant, and for working capital. Office—Nan- rants to purchase 20 shares of common stock to be sold te ¢ rnes, Boulder, Colo. Statement effective Ot, 2 oceeds— 
tahala Bldg. Franklin, N. C. Underwriter — Allen E. in units of a $1,000 note and one warrant. Price—$1,000 Financial Credit Corp., New York . e—1810 
Beers Co., Western Savings Fund Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. per unit (each warrant is onqnelanhte. of $10 per share.) cons eer eet ee — = 7% Fs peng a sinkin Bib ne. 
orp. eattie, Wash. Proceeds — To repay bank loan. Office — 221% West preferred stock. ce—At par per share). ¥ ; 

Oct a7 (letter of notification} Bees shares of common. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—J. C. Wheat ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—E. J. Foun rym 


stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- & Co., Richmond, Va. tain & Co.. Inc., New York. stock. | 
holders on a 1-for-10 basis. Price — $6 per share. Pro- Consol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. *& First National Life Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga. For exp! 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and promissory notes. Office April 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mort- Ov. ¥ (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of commo West B 
—Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Blan- gage bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be *!0ck to be offered to policyholders of predecessor o Melvin ¢ 
chett, Hinton & Jones, Seattle, Wash., and First Califor- applied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York ‘he basis of two shares for each $1,000 policy. Price— 
nia Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Steam Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- At par ($10 per share). Preceeds—To be piaced witgam “acken 
Central Airlines, inc., Fort Werth, Tex. chester Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- ‘State Treasurer as deposit to guarantee pavment of pol AYA. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common wWriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- !!€s issued by predecessor. Office—908-12 Citizens tees 
chats (ane 25 Gente). to bo elieeed for subsccintion br able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Underwrite piiog 
stockholders. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To pur- & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Originally set —None. gga 4 
chase additional aircraft and equipment, setting up new for May 11, but has been postponed because of market Foster Publications, Inc. (N. Y.) itie 
stations, etc. Office—Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex. ‘conditions. No new date set. Oct. 2¥ (ietter of notification) 300,000 shares of commo cen 
Underwriter—None. ® Consolidated Television & Radio Broadcasters, ‘tock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— Co., bo 
* Central Power & Light Co. (12/7) inc. (11/30) For working capital and general corporate purpose ov. 18) 
Nov. 15 filed 75,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Nov. 9 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par five Business—Publishes “Guide for Sport Fisherman.” O ere 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- cents). Name of company changed from WFBN, Inc. on fice—165 Broadway, New York. Underwriter—None. ge 
tion. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive Nov. 8. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds Four States Uranium Corp., Grand Junction, Cole of aS 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Leh- —To H. M. Bitner, Chairman of the Board and members’ Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of con pek Sw 
man Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kid- of his family. Office—Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter— iu sick. « ssce—At par (391i per share). Proceeds—Fo > were 
der, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Reynolds & Co., New York. exploratory and development expenses. Office — 6 Headle 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Constellation Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. Rood Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter t. 15 (1 
Hutzler; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Expected to be re- QOet. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 4J°G,Rosenthal, 1669 Broadway, Denver, Colo. bn stock 


ceived on Dec. 1. mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- Funeral Directors Manufacturing & Supply Co. Sy fer 
© Century Uranium Corp., Dallas, Tex. (11/23-26) ceeds — For exploration and development expenses. Nov. 5 filed 199,907 shares of common stock to be sol - Bava 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification ) 300,000 shares of common  Office—206 Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter to customers. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceed Home 
— —— five —. a per share. Proceeds— -—Petroleum Finance Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. —Fr capital expenditures and working capital and oth bly 1 y 
‘or exploration and development expenses. Office — y Dallas Uranium & Oil Cor general corporate purposes. Office — Louisville, K eferrec 
712 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas Tex. Underwriter—James Noy. g (letter of notification) 3000.00 shares of common Underwriter—None. prrants ) 


Anthony Securities Corp., New York. stock. Price—At par (10 cents). Proceeds—For explora- Gatineau Uranium Mines Ltd. (Canada) Financ 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Ardmore, Pa. tion and development expenses. Office—1928 National Aug: 10 (Regulation “D’’) 300.000 shares of common stock Berry, 
Sept. 28 filed 412,950 shares of common stock (par $1) 3ank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Brereton, Rice Wriée—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For explora Home 
being offered in exchange for 825,900 shares of capital & Co., Inc., same city. tion and development costs. Office — 100 Adelaide S$ t. 18 (1 
stock (par $7) of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., at Desert Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah West, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—McCoy & Willarc ek to | 
rate of one-half share of Certain-teed, plus $11.50 per Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- Boston, Mass. 54 on th 
Share in cash for each share of Cameron stock. The mon stock Price—At par (15 cents per share). Proceeds General Gas Corp. Id. Pri 
offer expires on Nov. 25. —For exploration and development expenses. Office— Sept, 2z tiled 143,500 shares of common stock (par $5 ge ban 
Chemecon Corp., Coopersburg, Pa. 524 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—  bejmg offered in exchange for common stock of Consol Unde 
Nov. 1 (letter of notification ) 40,000 shares of capital Van Blerkom & Co., same city. iddtea Gas Co. of Atianta, Ga., on the basis of 63/100th iinois 
stock (no par). Price—$6.25 per share. Proceeds—To Devil Canyon Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah of ‘@ share of General Gas for each Consolidated shar py. 17 fi 
build plant at Houston, Texas, and for working capital. Novy. 8 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- Th offer is subject to deposit of at least 175,000 share ries C 
Business—To extract fluorine contained in waste gases. mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. of*Consolidated stock out of 210,000 shares outstand ent. Pi 
Office—129 So. State St., Dover, Del. Underwriter— proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- ing. Underwriter—None. icer—L 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. fice—21 Main St., Petersen Bldg., Maob, Utah. Under- eneral Services Life Insurance Co. Intern: 
Chinchilla Corp. of America, Linthicum, Md. writer—Melvin F. Schroeder, 501 Kittredge Bldg., Den- Sept. 14 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stoc pt. 29 ( 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com-_ ver, Colo. (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For generac’ to | 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—25 cents per share. Direkt-Form Corp. (N. J.) corporate purposes. Office—Washington, D. C. Unde cord Se 
Proceeds—For working capital, etc. Office—Hammonds ct. 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common Wrifer—None. are hel 


Nh, Serre a Md. Underwriter—Kelleher & stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— General Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah pr addit 

. oe, Sv For working capital. Business—In orthopedic appliance Oct27 (letter of notification) 1,260,000 shares of com ae 
: Clearfield Plastics, Inc. and allied fields. Offiee—151 Hackensack Ave., Hacken- mof? stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro orth, T 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common _ sack, N. J. Underwriter—20th Century Pioneer Securi- ceeds—For development and exploration expenses. Of Inters 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— ties Co., New York. fice—404 Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under t. 29 fi 


To purchase equipment and for working capital. Office * Eastern Utilities Associates (12/9) writer—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. eceeds 


ao Pa. Underwriter—P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc., Noy. 10 filed $7,250,000 collateral trust bonds due Dec. y& Glasscock (C. G.)-Tidelands Qil Co., ock at 
- : 1, 1979. Proceeds—To be used principally t fund . Cor Christi, Tex cnege A 

; principally to refur pus sti, Texas 

Colorado Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. $7,000,000 454% bonds now outstanding. Underwriter— Nov@1z t.iea 215,000 shares of common stock (par $1 p ne oe 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—T prs: Sm 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—At the market (esti- bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & repay bank loans, to purchase outstanding stock of C. G an Bro 
mated at $1 per share). Proceeds—To certain selling Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Glas$eock Drilling Co. and for capital expenditures an¢ Beane 
stockholders. Underwriter—L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., Corp. and Estabrook & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. working capital. Underwriters—First California Co Expect 
New York. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on San “Francisco, Calif.; and William R. Staats & Co ov. 30. 

Colorvision, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Dec. 9 at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Inves 
Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp. Great Southwest Land & Cattle Co. s. 28 
stock to be offered for subscription to present stockhold- Oct. 28 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par one Obct..28 filed 1,250,000 shares of class A common stoc e pref 
ers. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For work- cent). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For equip- to be offered to present and future holders of specia on stoc 
ing capital, inventories, machinery and equipment, etc. ment, exploration on purchases of additional claims or participating life insurance contracts issued by Gree d for 
Office—109 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. leases. Office-—— Edgemont, S. Dak. Underwriter— Southwest Life Insurance Co., and to the public gene pital. 
Underwriter—None. Capper & Co., New York. ally’ Price—At par ($1 per share. Proceeds—To leas se 
rwin 
ug. 31 
ck (p. 


are.. Pri 
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id for operation of cattle business. Office—Phoenix, 
iz. Underwriter—None. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 
ay 14 filed 160,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
eeds — To redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 
eferred stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred 
bck, 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend 
Pferred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of 
05, $105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To 
etermined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
others and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
eb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & 
- (jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be 
eived up to 11:30 am. (EDT) on June 15 at The 
hover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y., but of- 
ing has been postponed. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 
ay 14 filed $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
e 1, 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $10,000,000 of 3%% 
st mortgage bonds due 1981 and $10,000,000 of 3%% 
mortgage bonds due 1983, and for general corpo- 
te purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
titive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
». Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
& Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
pn Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
beb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
gginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
bintly): Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Had 
ntatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
DT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
w York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. 
Gunner Uranium, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 
bv. 12 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
bn stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
oceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
e—1810 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter— 
bne. 
Gunsite Butte Uranium Corp. 
t. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwirter 
Melvin G. Glegal & Co., same address. 
Hackensack Water Co. 
t. 28 filed 48,047 shares of common stock (par $25) 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
the rate of one new share for each eight shares held 
of Nov. 18; rights to expire on Dec. 6. Price—$40 per 
are.. Proceeds—For capital additions and to purchase 
urities of Spring Valley Water Works & Supply Co. 
derwriters—The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld 
Co., both of New York. Offering—Expected today 
ov. 18). 
Harley Patents, Inc. 
bv. 10 (letter of notification) 7,900 shares of capital 
pck (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
o underwriter, E. E. Smith Co., New York. 
Headiey (George L.) Associates, Inc. 
t. 15 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of com- 
on stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
For working capital. Underwriter—F. M. Hall & Co., 
ew York, N. Y. 
Home Improvemnt Financing Corp. 
ily 1 (amendment) 30,000 shares ot 0% cumulative 
eferred stock (with class A common stock purchase 
arrants). Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
finance home improvements. Underwriter—Robert 
Berry, Westfield, N. J., to act as agent. 
Home Telephone & Telegrap Co. of Virginia 
t. 18 (letter of notification) 40,320 shares of capital 
ek to be offered to stockholders of record Nov. 18, 
54 on the basis of one new share for each seven shares 
ld. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
ce bank notes. Office—107 Valley Street, Emporia, 
Underwriter—N one. 
illinois Telephone Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
bv. 17 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
ries C (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ent. Proceeds — For construction program. Under- 
icter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
International Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
pt. 29 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
bck to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
cord Sept. 20, 1954 at rate of one new share for each 
are held. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
br addition to capital and to be invested in appropri- 
securities. Office—Continental Life Building, Fort 
orth, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa (11/30) 
t. 29 filed 200,000 shares of preferred s.ock (par $50). 
eceeds—To redeem 100,000 shares of 4.70% preferred 
ock at $52.50 per share (plus accrued dividends) and 
repay $2,000,000 of promissory notes. Underwriter— 
b be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
rs: Smith, Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co, Inc. and Leh- 
an Brothers (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Bids 
Expected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) 
ov. 30. 

investment Corp. of America 

ig. 3230 (letter of notification) 3.799 shares of cumula- 
e preferred stock (no par) and 3,799 shares of com- 
on stock (no par). Price—For preferred, $20 per share, 
d for common, $2 per share. Proceeds—For working 
pital. Office—3603 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. Un- 
rwriter—Interior Securities, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
irwin Community Television Co., Irwin, Pa. 
ug. 31 filed 4,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
ck (par $100) and 2,250 shares of common stock (par 


$100), of which 4,000 shares and 2,000 shares, respec- 
tively, have been subscribed for by 156 persons prior 
to registration thinking registration was unnecessary. 
Each subscription agreement provided for payment of 
2% of the total purchase price on signing agreement 
and balance on request of the board of directors or at 
any time on or after 15 days from date of grant of 
television permit. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 
organization expenses, equipment, construction and re- 
lated purposes. 


% Kemper Thomas Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders first, then to public. Price—$16.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Norwood Park, 
Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—None. 


Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. (12/1) 
Nov. 4 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Dec. 1, 
1979. Proceeds—To redeem $6,050,000 342% first mort- 
gage bonds due Dec. 1, 1965, and $8,000,000 334% first 
mortgage bonds, due April 1, 1976, and for new con- 
struction, etc. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Blair & Co., Inc., and 


Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
on Dec. 1. 


Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Aug. 2 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1, 
Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in 
behalf of the company and 160,000 shares for account 
of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. 
Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Lee Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 13,000 snares of preferred 
stock (par $10) and $170,000 of 8% subordinate notes 
due five years from date of issue. Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capital. 
Office—305 Northwestern Federal Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—Daniels & Smith. 


Liberty Uranium Corp., Salt take City, Utah 
July 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—402 Darling 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium 
Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Lincoln Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 

Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 5,500,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and develonment exnenses Of- 
fice—206 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
McCoy & Willara, Boston, Mass. 

Loma Uranium Corp., Denver, Coio. 

June 18 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development costs, purchase of equipment, and 
reserve for acquisition of additional properties. Under- 
writer—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 


Long Island Lighting Co. (12/7) 
Nov. 10 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Baxter, Williams & Co. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Dec, 7. 

Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be first offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
imburse treasury for expenditures already made for 
additions to property. Office—203 West Ninth Street, 
Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Mac Fos Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—239 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Utah Securities Co., same city. 


* Macimiente Uranium Mining Corp. 

Nov. 15 (letter of notification) 1,470,000 shares of cdm- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—208 Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter 
—None. 


Magic Wietals Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—65 East 4th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Mid-Coninent Securities, inc., the same city. 

Magic Uranium Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For development and exploration costs. Of- 
fice—529 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 

Marion River Uranium Co. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds— 
For development expenses. Underwriter—Crerie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


Mavday Uranium Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 17,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one-half cent). Price—One cent per 
share. Proceeds — For exploration and development 
costs. Office—Harver Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter — Utah Uranium Brokers, 2680 South 20th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Mercast Corp., N. Y. 
Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.75 net to sellers. Pre- 
ceeds—To Atlas Corp. Office—295 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—Franklin, Mayer & Bar- 
nett, New York City. 


® Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. (11/29-12/4) 

Oct. 22 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
equipment, capital improvements and working capital. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Mi-Ame Canner Beverages Co., Hialeah, Fla. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase raw materials and new machinery, and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriter — Frank D. Newman & Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

*% Mid-State Commercial Corp. 

Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 4,800 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 2 King St., 


tg an N. Y. Underwriter—Olifiers & Co., New 
ork. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 3 filed 44,476 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered in exchange for a like number 
of outstanding shares of $6 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par) on a share-for-share basis (with a cash 
adjustment). Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. Offer- 
ing—Temporarily postponed. 


Moab Queen Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office— 
206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None, 
sales to be handled through W. H. Gaskins, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Monte Cristo Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., 139 North Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. 
* Monterey Oil Co. (12/9) 
Nov. 17 filed a maximum of 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment 
(initial offering price to be related to the then current 
price on the New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds—To 
reduce indebtedness incurred in purchase of assets of 
Fullerton Oil & Gas Corp. and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Monterey Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Muir, 
Dumke & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, previously named, 
has withdrawn as underwriter. 

Moore Fabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sept. 24 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($7.50 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—45 Washington St., Pawtucket, 
R. Il. Underwriter—Barrett & Co., same city. 

® National Fuel Gas Co. 

Sept. 29 filed 381,018 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Nov. 8 on the basis of one new share for each 
ten shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire Nov. 29. Price—$17.75 per share. Pro- 


ceeds—For investments in and advances to subsidiaries. 
Underwriter—None. 


% New Method Finance Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 15-year 6% 
capital debenture bonds, due Nov. 1, 1969, to be offered 
in exchange to the holders of 6% debenture bonds due 
Jan. 1, 1956; unexchanged bonds to be offered to public. 
Price—At par (in multiples of $50 each). Proceeds—To 
retire presently outstanding bonds. Office—1562 Main 
St., Springfield, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

New Mexico Copper Corp., Carrizozo, N. M. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For acquisition of power plant, improvement of mill, 
development of properties and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. (12/14) 

Nov. 5 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1984. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriters — 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.: Union Securities Corp. and Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received up to noon (EST) on Dec. 14. 

New Silver Belle Mining Co., Inc., Almira, Wash. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Under- 
writers—Percy Dale Lanphere and R. E. Nelson & Co., 
both of Spokane, Wash. 


*% Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
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How Bright Is the 
Economic Future? 


view which is natural to those 
whose bent is for rigid planning. 
Popular psychology is now 
recognized as an important influ- 
ence upon business conditions in 
any democratic society. In truth, 
widespread business confidence is 
essential to prosperity in a coun- 
try where the people are rela- 
tively free to make their attitudes 
felt in the market place. In a 
recent issue (August 21) of “The 
Economist” of London is_ the 
statement: “By rights, the United 
States ought now to be in deep 
depression; the fact that it is not 
can be explained only by the 
persistent refusal of the American 
people to accept the diagnosis.” 


The “Prophets of Doom” 


This is a keen observation, be- 
cause a year ago there were 
mumerous prophets of doom who 
could see nothing ahead but col- 
Japse for our economy. Outspoken 
among them were many who 
could be shown to have a vested 
interest in such an outcome — 
either vested from a_ political 
standpoint or vested from a 
theoretical standpoint, as in the 
case of those who believe in a 
rigidly planned economy. Because 
of this vested interest, they 
prophesied bad times, either out 
of wishful thinking or out of sin- 
cere belief that conditions could 
mot remain good except under 
their scheme of things. In other 
words, they “viewed with alarm” 
—as has been so often true in our 
political history. 

It is possible that the American 
people have learned by long ex- 
perience to discount (by consider- 
ang the source) what such vested 
interests say. On the other hand, 
one must not overlook the fact 
that it is not only “the outs” who 
are vested in their beliefs. “The 
ins” are, too. They have a practical 
interest in seeing that the country 
does not experience the dire pre- 
dictions of their opponents. Re- 
maining in office depends upon 
reasonable prosperity. 

The Administration has been 
alert to economic conditions while 
at the same time recognizing the 
fact that readjustments were in- 
evitable in the transition from 
Korea back to “cold war.” But 
more than this, President Eisen- 


hower has repeatedly asserted 
that the Administration’s goal is 
further economic progress be- 


cause the nation’s welfare and se- 
curity depend upon growth. Re- 
cession and stagnation would be 
bound to lose the cause for which 
we fought. 

There are signs that America is 
learning to live with her enor- 
mous economic strength — not 
perfectly, but to an encouraging 
and hopeful extent. But it is too 
much to say that we have found 
all the answers yet. The fact that 
we have had no greater trouble 
fin the transition period after 
Korea is partly attributable to a 
continuation of the tense world 
situation. We have not been able 
to reduce our defense outlays very 
much because the old world is 
mot peace-minded—and America 
cannot risk another Pearl Harbor. 
Outlays for national security are 
likely to remain somewhere be- 
tween $40 billion and $50 billion 
annually until international ten- 
Bion eases. 

As we look into the future, 
where none of us ever can see 
with certainty, we may look first 
to the immediate and then to the 
@nore distant future. 


Balance of Year Prospects 


What are the prospects for the 
rest of 1954? The expectation 
among business analysts is that 
Overall production will rise 
moderately 4-5% in the final 
quarter of 1954 


1 The rate of pro- 
duction by December should be 


higher than in the closing months 
of 1953. Some of the reasons for 
this expected improvement are: 


(1) The record level of con- 
struction activity: The total value 
of ali types of construction, both 
public and private, in September 
was $3.16 billion—a new all-time 
monthly record and 8% higher 
than in the same month of 1953. 
For the first 8 months of this 
year, construction totaled $27.5 
billion, 6% more than the record- 
breaking $26 billion in the same 
months of last year. 


(2) Industrial activity, after 
seasonal adjustment, has remained 
almost unchanged since _ spring. 
Using the most reliable index 
(the Federal Reserve index. of 
production) to measure industrial 
activity, we find that the index 
averaged 124 in August and Sep- 
tember this year compared with 
136 for the same months last year 
and 120 in 1952. There has been 
a drop of only one point since 
January and actually a gain of a 
point since April. 

No one can say for sure which 
way the index will go from here, 
but the fact that it has stopped 
declining and has actually shown 
upward tendencies is encouraging. 


(3) The high level of consumer 
disposable income: Despite more 
unemployed than a year ago and 
lower farm income, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that 
consumer disposable income (i.e. 
income after taxes but before con- 
sumption expenditures) is higher 
than last year’s record. The fig- 
ure for the third quarter—latest 
available—was at an annual rate 
of $252.5 billion vs. $251.2 billion 
in the same quarter of 1953. 


Higher wages of those employed 
were alone almost sufficient to 
offset the loss in income of work- 
ers out of jobs. The reduction in 
personal income taxes of about 
$1 billion in the June quarter 
more than offset the decline in 
personal income before taxes. 
Thus people have more money to 
spend on goods than last year— 
one of the numerous unusual as- 
pects of 1953-54 recession. 


The average weekly number of 
hours per worker and the total 
number of employed increased 
moderately in August, September, 
and October over July. Unem- 
ployment has dropped steadily 
since March. These trends plus 
further wage boosts in a number 
of large corporations indicate that 
personal disposable income will 
show further gains. 


(4) Rising level of retail sales: 
While consumers have had more 
purchasing power this year than 
last, they have not been spending 
quite so much of their income. 
However, a gradual improvement 
in retail sales in 1954 compared 
with 1953 has been evident since 
May. August was the first month 
in 1954 that equalled the corre- 
sponding month of 1953 in retail 
sales. September got off to the 
best start of the year with sales 
substantially higher than last 
year: and October likewise 
showed an increase. 

(5) The reduction in inventor- 
ies: Through the third quarter of 
last year, production was running 
well above the level of retail 
trade. It was not until October 
1953, that business inventories 
stopped rising. In almost every 
month since then stocks of goods 
have declined and are now well 
under the year-ago level. In the 
third quarter of this year the 
liquidation of stocks on hand was 


subtracting about $4 billion (at an 
annual rate) from the gross na- 
tional product, as compared with 


an annual rate of inventory addi- 
tion of $5.8 } Tune 
quarter of 


billion in the 
1953 


vu 


Consequently, the current im- 
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provement in sales should bring 
the year-long period of inventory 
reduction and its resultant un- 
favorable effect on the economy 
to an end. 


(6) Defense expenditures are 
expected to increase: The sharp 
decline in military purchases sub- 
tracted nearly $8 billion, at an 
annual rate, from the gross na- 
tional product in the second quar- 
ter of 1954 vs. the same period of 
1953. The decline in government 
purchases, together with inven- 
tory liquidation, accounted for the 
1953-54 reduction of $13.9 billion 
in the gross national product. For 
the remainder of the year govern- 
ment purchases are expected to 
add to gross national product in- 
stead of subtracting from it. 

These, then, are among the rea- 
sons that lead to the conclusion 
that 1954 very likely will be the 
second best economic year in 
American history—and surely that 
will not be bad. 


Future Outlook Bright 


Looking toward the more dis- 
tant future one can see forceful, 
optimistic factors. 


(1) Population continues to 
grow—this year at a rate greater 
than last. It is true that some- 
where in the immediate years, re- 
flecting the low birth-rate of the 
depressed thirties’ there will be a 
decline in the rate of family for- 
mation; but, on the other hand, 
by the 1960’s we shall encounter 
a period reflecting the high birth 
rates of the 1940's. 


We now have almost 163,000,000 
people in the United States—peo- 
ple accustomed to more things 
and better living than people any- 
where else in the world. There 
are over 40,000,000 more of us 
now than there were in that pros- 
perous pre-depression year 1929. 
Assuming an average of about 4 
t6 a family, we have at least 10,- 
000,000 more families. By 1965 
our population will be approxi- 
mately 190,000,000. 


All these and a continued 
growth mean capacity to utilize 
in a rising standard of living a 
vast quantity of goods and serv- 
ices. 

(2) Until world tension eases 
and an era of good will among na- 
tions returns, there seems little 
prospect that America (in her en- 
vied position of wealth) can af- 
ford to let up very much in her 
defense program. It now appears 
likely that not less than $40,000,- 
000,000 will be spent for defense 
annually for some years to come— 
a demand that will continue to 
draw heavily upon our productive 
capacity. 

(3) Fortunately America’s capa- 
city to produce is the greatest in 
her history. We are the most ad- 
vanced nation on earth in tech- 
nology. No other can equal us in 
modern plant and capital equip- 
ment. And nowhere else can you 
find a more efficient labor force 
or more progressive managerial 
know-how than in this country. 
Our natural resources remain 
abundant and rich. 

(4) Our financial s y stem has 
withstood the severe strain of the 
world’s worst war—and despite 
the fact that the dollar has lost 
about half of its buying power 
since 1929, Uncle Sam’s money is 
the best in the world. Not only 
can it be safely declared, but the 
declaration can be proved, that 
we have a banking and credit 
structure far stronger and sounder 
now than in the 1920's. Commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, mort- 
gage companies, savings and loan 
associations, and insurance com- 
panies are able to supply ample 
funds needed to support expansion. 
There are no signs of credit strin- 
gency anywhere. And our com- 
modity and securities exchanges 
operate under far safer and less 
disturbing conditions than in the 
Old days. 

(5) Most encouraging of all— 
and the 
fact 


. + . an | . ~ 
most optimistic—is the 


that our people have saved 


in these prosperous years to the 


point that they hold in excess of 
$200 billion in cash and near cash 
assets—providing a huge back-log 
of purchasing power under-gird- 
ing the consumer market. It is 
estimated that 20 billion dollars 
or about 8% of disposable income 
will be saved this year. Likewise, 
Americans own more insurance 
against the hazards of life today 
than ever before — a condition 
which lends added stability to the 
economy. Some of this has been 
government-sponsored, but a vast 
amount of it is private. Not only 
is the consumer in a relatively 
strong position himself, but his 
role in our economic system has 
attained greater recognition than 
ever before. There has been an 
increasing realization (certainly 
reflected in national policy) that 
the consumption function is basic 
in the decisions of businessmen 
who largely determine the invest- 
ment function. Whereas in the old 
days, the philosophy was “sales 
mean jobs,” today it is equally 
recognized that “jobs mean sales.” 

(6) Once we make the rough 
transition from a war-economy 
back to a healthy peace-economy 
there is sound cause to believe 
that we will embark upon an era 
of great peacetime economic prog- 
ress, not requiring inflationary 
stimulus from government. Much 
of our hope lies in all the vast 
new horizons of better living of- 
fered by scientific and engineer- 
ing discoveries of the past two 
decades — horizons which chal- 
lenge the imagination of even the 
most unimaginative person among 
us. 


Only those whose minds have 
been “poisoned” by memories of 
the past or by what they have 
read of the past hold to the dismal 
belief that America cannot be 
prosperous except when at war— 
or when government is spending 
widly and running huge deficits. 
Such people might do well to ob- 
serve that circumstances are dif- 
ferent from those of 1929. And not 
the least of these differences is 
that the American people and 
their leaders (industrial, labor, 
political, and even educational 
and religious) do not think the 
way their counterparts did in 
1929. 


As long as America remains a 
nation of free people there will be 
fluctuations in business—we 
would not want it otherwise. But 
no one with good sense any longer 
believes that such violent eco- 
nomic troubles as we had in the 
1930's are inevitable. In fact, we 
believe that in all the greatness 
of this country such a plague can- 
not and will not strike again. 

History will not repeat itself. 


John H. Coffin Joins 
Minot, Kendall & Co. 


(Special to Tae Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—John H. Cof- 
fin has become associated with 
Minot, Kendall & Co., Inc., 15 
Congress Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. Mr. Cof- 
fin has recently been affiliated 
with Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
and prior thereto was Boston 
manager for Paul & Co. Inc. 


Join Brown Bros. Harriman 
(Special to THe Frnanciat CHronicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Richard D. 
Kirkpatrick and Francis D. 
Quimet are now with Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square. Mr. Ovimet for many 
years was with White, Weld & Co. 


Burdette Barnes Opens 

to Te FINanctat CHRONICLE 
BOULDER, Colo.—Burdette I. 

Barnes is engaging in a securities 

business from offices at 1249 

Pearl Street. 


(Special 


George T. Egee Opens 
1 to THe FINnanctat CHRONICLE 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—George 
T. Egee has opened offices in the 
Carondelet Building to engage in 
the securities business, 


(Spe 


S. E. Firms Elec} 
Sullivan Presid. 


John J. Sullivan, sep; 
ner of Bosworth, Sullivan a” : 
Denver, and President of the col) 
poration bearing the same nan 


Was ele 
President 7 

he Associs 
tion of Stog) 
Exchang, 
Firms for - 
1954-55 fises 
year by th 
Board 0; Gov, 
ernors at jt 
annual mee; 
ing. Mr. Sy 
liva n wWa 
elected to th 
Board in 195 
and has serye 
a Vice-Proeg, 

ent 
the past year. His entire neal 
career has been spent in the « 
curities industry. He was Chair 
man of the National Associatig 
of Securities Dealers in 1950 ap 
of the Rocky Mountain Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associsf 
tion in 1935-36. He succeeds Ho, 
ace W. Frost, a resident Bostg 
partner of Tucker, Anthony & (9 
who has been President since No 
vember 1953. 

Lloyd W. Mason, Paine. We 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, New Yor 
and Edward Starr, Jr., Drexel } 
Co., Philadelphia, were elects 
Vice-Presidents and Douglas ¢ 
Bonner, Bonner & Gregory, Nei 
York, Treasurer. 

New Governors elected for te 
of three years to the Board of 
are: 

Herbert S. Hall, Morgan Stan 
ley & Co., New York: Charles 
Morse, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
New York; Edward Rotan, Rota 
Mosle & Co., Houston; Hal 
Smith, Jr., Smith, Hague, Noble & 
Co., Detroit; James G. Tremaine 
Gude, Winmill & Co., New York 

Re-elected were: Marco F. Hell 
man, J. Barth & Co., San Franci 
co; E. Jansen Hunt, White, Well 
& Co., New York; Lloyd W. Maso 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
New York; William M. Meehat 
M. J. Meehan & Co., New York 
Herbert O. Peet, H. O. Peet & 
Company, Kansas City: Edwat 
Starr, Jr., Drexel & Co., Phila 
delphia. 

Elected as the Nominating Com 
mittee for 1955 were: Eugene M 
Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co., Net 
York; George R. Kantzler, £. f 
Hutton & Co., New York: Jame 
Parker Nolan, Folger, Nolan-¥ 
B. Hibbs & Co., Inc., Washingto 
D. C.; Frank C. Trubee, Jr., Tr 
bee, Collins & Co., Buffalo; Homa 
A. Vilas, Cyrus J. Lawrence ! 
Sons, New York. 


Following the annual mectif 
of the Board, Mr. Frost and ¥ 
retiring Governors were honor 
at a dinner attended by ma 
past presidents and Governo™ 
The retiring Governors are: E 
mond du Pont, Francis I. du P08 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.; Euge! 
M. Geddes, Clark, Dodge & © 
New York City; Roscoe C. Ingall 
Ingalls & Snyder, New York C1! 
Walter Maynard, Shearson, Hat 
mill & Co., New York City: Jame 
Parker Nolan, Folger, Nolan- 
B. Hibbs & Co., Inc., Washingt? 
» & 


With Hornblower & Wee# 
(Special to Tae Frnanctat Crron 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul J. Fish 
Jr. is now affiliated with Horm 
blower & Weeks, 134 South 
Salle Street. 





John J. Sullivan 


Now With Robt. Lewis C 


(Special to Tae Prvawctat Curon 
ROCKFORD, Ill. — Horace & 

Allen has become connected w 

Robert G. Lewis & Co 

Trust Building, members 

Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Securities Now 


Acme Oil Corp., Wichita, Kan. 

Jov. 4 (etter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
orking capital, etc. Office—515 Orpheum Blidg., Wich- 
ta, Kansas. Underwriter—None. 

Alaska Telephone Corp. 

ov. 9 (letter of notification) $158,000 of 6% 10-year 
onvertible debentures, series D, due Dec. 1, 1964. Price 
At $70 per $100 debenture. Proceeds—For payment of 
ndebtedness, conversion to dia] system, increased facil- 
ties, and working capital. Office—Alaska Trade Bldg., 
Settle 1, Wash. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., Jersey 
‘ity, N. J. 


Amalgamated Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Preceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—218 Atlas Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Ned J. Bowman Co., the same city. 


American Uranium,-inc., Moab, Utah 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) 3,320,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Underwriter 
—Ogden Uranium Brokerage Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Ampal-American Israel Corp., New York 

Sept. 17 filed $5,000,000 of 10-year 5% sinking fund 
debentures, series C, due 1964; $3,125,000 of 5-year dis- 
count debentures, series D; and $4,100,000 of 10-year dis- 
count debentures, series E. Price—Series C, at par; se- 
ries D $2,507,659.53, to yield return equal to compound 
interest at rate of 44% per annum, compounded; and 
serics E $2,502,111.10, to yield 5%. Proceeds—For de- 
velopment and expansion of agricultural, industrial and 
commercial enterprises in Israel. Underwriter—None. 
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in Registration 


Anticline Uranium, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 2,970,000 shares of class A 
capital stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—-For exploration and development expenses. Of- 
fice—995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Coombs & Co., of Los Angeles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Arkansas Natural Resources Corp. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1l per share. Preceeds 
—For expenses incident to drilling for magnetic iron ore. 
Office—Rison, Ark. Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


@® Armour & Co., Chicaro 

Nov. 8 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be issued upon the exercise of warrants to be issued in 
connection with proposed plan to issue $120 principal 
amount of 5% cumulative income subordinated deben- 
tures due Nov. 1, 1984, and one common stock purchase 
warrant in exchange for each share of no par value $6 
cumulative convertible preferred share outstanding with 
dividend arrearages of $18 per share. This will involve 
$60,000,000 of new debentures. Warrants would be ex- 
ercisable at $12.50 per share during the first two years, 
$15 during the next three years, $17.50 during the fol- 
lowing two years and $20 during the last three years. 
Financial Advisor—Wertheim & Co., New York. 


Arrowhead & Puritas Waters, Inc. (11/29) 
Nov. 8 filed 275,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 50,000 shares are to be issued by the company 
and 225,000 shares on behalf of American Trust Co., as 
trustee of Employees’ Incentive Bonus Plan and Trust 
of Rheem Mfg. Co. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — Together with other funds, to retire 
unsecured term loan and subordinated term loan and for 
working capital. Business — Produces, distributes and 
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November 18 (Thursday ) 


Kansas City Seuthern Ry.................. Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $50,000,000 
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November 22 (Monday) 





Old Hickory Copper Co.._-._.-...-------- Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $300,000 
WeSe FOG Miba Odie cditinc swe a ad Common 
(Bacon, Whipple & Co.) 182,984 shares 





November 23 (Tuesday) 


Black Hills Power & Light Co.______---- Preferred 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $997,500 











Coney Se Sw ast socentiie Common 
(James Anthony Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc.___._-_--~- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 
Statler Hotels Delaware Corp... ..__._._._._.. Common 


(Offering to stockholders of Hilton Hotels Corp.— 
underwritten by Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) $6,448.948 


TURES Tes. Ge. cnc ndssenawe ik a Sete Common 
(Courts & Co. and Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc.) $506,250 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._______-_-__- Common 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 600,000 shares 


November 24 (Wednesday ) 


FE] Paso Natural Gas Co.............--.. Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) 300,000 shares 


Teruel] Beis. TA6.... nocncccce eiiisihteiind Common 
(H. J. Cooney & Co.) $299,880 


November 29 (Monday) 








Arrowhead & Puritas Waters, Inc.___----- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 275,000 shares 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co._________. ....._Common 


(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Pioneer Finance Co._____Debentures & Preferred 
(Watling, Lerchen & Co. and Mullaney, Wells & Co.) $1,100,000 
November 30 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Television & Radio Broad- 


casters, Inc. ______- er Common 
(Reynolds & Co.) 160,000 shares 
Interstate Power Co..______-_---------- Preferred 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000,000 
Philippine Long Distance Telephone Co.__Common 
(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 310,285 shares 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire--_---- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $12,000,000 


Seaboard Air Line R. R.- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘(Bids noon EST) $5,010,000 


Both markets at onee | 


You can advertise your offerings of securities and services to both 
Or midwest investment markets—professional buyers and the 

feneral investing public—thru a single medium when you use the 

( nhicago Tribune 

lo find out how you can make your Chicago and midwest adver- 

ng more resultful, consult your advertising counsel or the nearest 

ribune advertising representative. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The World's Greates 


iva j 


The Tribune gives te the market tables of the leading stock 
exchanges the largest circulation given them in America. 





CALENDAR 


December 1 (Wednesday) 


Federal Paper Board Co., _.Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Laclede Gas Co.____-_-- ASE sity SLAY eee Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 


Pennsylvania Co. for Banking and Trusts. Common 
(Drexel & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Smith, Earney & Co.) 100,000 shares 
December 2 (Thursday) 
po Ptd. & Common 
(George A. Searight) $299,200 
U. S. National Bank of Portland (Ore.)..Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $2,400,000 


December 7 (Tuesday) 


Central Power & Light Co..____..._-.__Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $7,500,000 
Long Island Lighting Co._._.__._._._.....--.--_Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $15,000,000 
December 8 (Wednesday ) 
Australia (Commonwealth of) _._._.._..Debentures 


(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $25,000,000 


lg ee Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and Crerie & Co.) $2,625,000 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.___.__....._Bonds 
(Sione & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.) $125,000,000 


Texas Pacific Ry.-_--- __...... Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids to be invited) $1,350,000 
December 9 (Thursday) 


Eastern Utilities Associates... _..------ 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $7,250,000 


Missouri Pacific RR. Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


__Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $8,550,000 

Monterey Oil Co. ee __...Common 
(Lehman Brothers) 300,000 shares 
December 13 (Monday) 

Jarecki Corp. ------ _.___.. Common 
(Beker. Simonds & Co.) $2,250,000 
Servomechanisms, Inc. =e Debentures 
(Van Alstyne, Noe] & Co.) $2,006,000 
December 14 (Tuesday) 

New England Tele. & Tele. Co. .___._.._Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
New Orleans Public Service Inc.__--------- Bonds 
(Bids noon BST) $6,000,000 
December 15 (Wednesday) 
American Discount Co. of Georgia Preferred 
(A. M. Law & Co John«on. Lane, Space & Co.; and 
Interstate Securities Corp.) $750,000 
Belgium (Kingdom of) Bonds 
(Morean Stanley & Co.) $30,000,000 
Illinois Central RR. _Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $18,000,000 
January 4 (Tuesday) 

Union Trust Co. of Maryland Common 
(Alex. Brown & ons) 100,000 share 
January 11 (Tuesday) 
Commonwealth Edison Co Bonds 
i to be invited) 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR Debentures 


$36.000.000 


January 18 (Tuesday) 


New England Power Co Bonds 


000 _000 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


sells bottled drinking water and is engaged in related 
activities. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter-—- 
Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calit., 
and New York, N. Y. 


®@ Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. (12/2) 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 74,800 shares of 20-cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $2.50) and 
74,800 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) in uniis 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—$4 per unit. 
Proceeds — For further expansion. Offiee — 2411 No. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa, Underwriter—George A. 
Searight, New York. 


Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., Baltimore 
Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par SO 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered wo 
public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwriter. 
Price—$3.75 per share, Preceeds—For manufacture c# 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Bale 
timore, Md. 

Aztec Oil & Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 
Oct. 13 filed 285,005 shares of common stock (par. $1) 
to be offered for subscription by cOMmori stockholders 
of record Oct. 29 at the rate of one new share for each 
seven shares held; rights expire on Dec. 8. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Psroceeds—To exercise an op- 
tion to purchase certain oi) and gas production and un- 
developed leases from the Southern Union Gas Co., re= 
tire bank loans and to increase working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


*% Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of America 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 22,800 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price —$13 per share. Proceeds — To 
three selling stockholders. Office—906 Sidney St., St 
Louis, Mo. Underwriter — Scherck, Richter Co., same 
city. 

Barium Steel Corp., New York 
Oct. 12 filed 599,215 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholdess 
at rate of one new share for each four shares held as of 
Nov. 4 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to 
expire Nov. 26. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
short-term loan made to subsidiary; a major portion for 
completion of seamless tube mill being constructed; and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., New York. 

Big Bend Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of commez 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—510 Newhouse Buildizg, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Call-Smoot Ca, 
Phillips Building, same city. 


Big Horn Uranium Corp., Ogden, Utah 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—3375 Harrison Blvd., Ogden, Utah. Underwriter 
—Allan W. Egbert Co., 2306 Iowa Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


Big Indian Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of commem 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Address—-Box 77, Provo, Ute». 
Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 242 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. 


Bikini Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice — 705 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Cola 
Underwriter—l. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


Black Hills Power & Light Co. (11/23) 
Nov. 3 filed 39,900 shares of cumulative preferred stock: 
(par $25—convertible through Nov. 30, 1964). Price—Teo 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 5.40% 
preferred stock, repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


%* Bloss (C. H.) Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of common 





stock (no par). Price—$l per share). Proceeds—-For 
working capital. Office—12 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


% Blue Mountain Uranium Mines, Inc. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 


Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 


Office—230 N. Third St., Grand Junction, Colo. Under- 
writer—Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Uranium Corp., Elko, Nev. 
Ot Ty aoliee of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development costs. Office—402 Henderson 
Bank Bldg., Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Security Uranium 
Service, Inc., Moab and Provo, Utah. 


California Tuna Fleet, Inc., San Diego, Calif. 
Sept. 29 filed $4,000,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
due 1966 and 160,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents) to be offered in units of a $500 debenture and 2u 
shares of stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For purchase from National Marine Terminal, 
Inc. of its undivided interest in 17 tuna clippers, subject 
to certain liabilities; for construction of four tuna clip- 
pers; and the balance for working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Caramba McKafe Corp. of America 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class 
A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase equipment and machinery and for working 
capital. Office—615 Adams St., Hoboken, N, J. Under- 
writer—Garden State Securities, same city. 


Carnotite Development Corp. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 16,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At’par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
317 Main St., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—West- 
ern Securities Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Carolina Resources Corp. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To ac- 
quire claims and mining equipment, erect and equip 
processing plant, and for working capital. Office—Nan- 
tahala Bldg., Franklin, N. C. Underwriter — Allen E. 
Beers Co., Western Savings Fund Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 23,625 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on a 1-for-10 basis. Price — $6 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and promissory notes. Office 
—Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Blan- 
chett, Hinton & Jones, Seattle, Wash., and First Califor- 
nia Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Central Airlines, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents), to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase additional aircraft and equipment, setting up new 
stations, etc. Office—Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Underwriter—None. 


% Central Power & Light Co. (12/7) 

Nov. 15 filed 75,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Leh- 
man Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on Dec. 7. 


® Century Uranium Corp., Dallas, Tex. (11/23-26) 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Office — 
712 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas Tex. Underwriter—James 
Anthony Securities Corp., New York. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Ardmore, Pa. 
Sept. 28 filed 412,950 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for 825,900 shares of capital 
stock (par $7) of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., at 
rate of one-half share of Certain-teed, plus $11.50 per 
share in cash for each share of Cameron stock. The 
offer expires on Nov. 25. 


Chemecon Corp., Coopersburg, Pa. 
Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par). Price—$6.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
build plant at Houston, Texas, and for working capital. 
Business—To extract fluorine contained in waste 
Office—129 So. State St., Dover, Del. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 


Chinchilla Corp. of America, Linthicum, Md. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital, etc. Office—Hammonds 
Ferry Road, Linthicum, Md. Underwriter—Kelleher & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Clearfield Plastics, Inc. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase equipment and for working capital. Office 
—Cleartield, Pa. Underwriter—P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc. 
New York. 

Colorado Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—At the market (esti- 
mated at $1 per share). Proceeds—To certain selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—L. D. Friedman & Co. Inc. 
New York. 
Colorvision, Inc., Los Ange!es, Calif. 
Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription to present stockhold- 
ers. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital, inventories, machinery and equipment, etc. 
Office—109 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


gases. 
Underwriter— 
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% Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 769 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (estimated at $27.25 
per share). Proceeds—To stockholders entitled to re- 
ceive fractional shares in connection with 5% stock 
dividend payable Dec. 7 to stockholders of record Oct. 
19, 1954. Underwriter—Hallgarten & Co., New York. 


Col-U-Mex Uranium Corp., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
320 Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriter 
—Whitney & Co., same city. 

% Commonwealth Credit Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 6% cum- 
ulative preferred stock (par $25) and 18,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—3309 Rhode Island 
Ave., Mt. Ranier, Md. Underwriter—None. 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Oct. 29 filed 30,928 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25) to be offered first for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
preferred share for each 10 common shares held on or 
about Nov. 5 (with our oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire in 15 to 20 days. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion and working 
capital. Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


% Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Nov. 15 filed voting trust certificates for 86,727 shares 
of common stock, of which 74,227 represent shares which 
may be issued upon conversion of outstanding preferred 
stock and 12,500 represent shares which may be issued 
upon the exercise of certain options. Voting Trustees— 
J. Victor Loewi, Hamilton Pell and Arlen G. Swiger. 


Consolidated Credit Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 20-year 6% 
subordinate sinking fund notes and 100 ten-year war- 
rants to purchase 20 shares of common stock to be sold 
in units of a $1,000 note and one warrant. Price—$1,000 
per unit (each warrant is exercisable at $10 per share.) 
Proceeds — To repay bank loan. Office — 221% West 
Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—J. C. Wheat 
& Co., Richmond, Va. 


Consol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

April 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be 
applied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York 
Steam Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- 
chester Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.: Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—oOriginally set 
for May 11, but has been postponed because of market 
conditions. No new date set. 


® Consolidated Television & Radio Broadcasters, 
Inc. (11/30) 

Nov. 9 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Name of company changed from WFBN, Inc. on 
Nov. 8. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To H. M. Bitner, Chairman of the Board and members 
of his family. Office—Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter— 
Reynolds & Co., New York. 

Constellation Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—206 Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Petroleum Finance Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
*% Dallas Uranium & Oil Corp. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents). Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses. Office—1028 National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Brereton, Rice 
& Co., Inc., same city. 

Desert Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock Price—At par (15 cents per share). Proceeds 

For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
524 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Van Blerkom & Co., same city. 

Devil Canyon Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—21 Main St., Petersen Bldg., Maob, Utah. Under- 
writer—Melvin F. Schroeder, 501 Kittredge Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Direkt-Form Corp. (N. J.) 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Business—In orthopedic appliance 
and allied fields. Office—151 Hackensack Ave., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Underwriter—20th Century Pioneer Securi- 
ties Co., New York. 
*% Eastern Utilities Associates (12/9) 
Nov. 10 filed $7,250,000 collateral trust bonds due Dec. 
1, 1979. Proceeds—To be used principally to refund 
$7,000,000 4%,% bonds now outstanding. Underwriter 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 


Co.; White, Weld & Co.;: Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and Estabrook & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
Dec. 9 at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp. 
Oct. 28 filed 3,000,000 shares of-common stock (par one 
cent). Price—25 cents per share. Preceeds—For equip- 
ment, exploration on purchases of additional claims or 
leases. Office Edgemont, S. Dak. Underwriter — 
Capper & Co., New York. 















































@ El Paso Natural Gas Co. (11/24) 

Nov. 5 filed 300,000 shares of convertible se 
ferred stock, series of 1954 (no par) to be 
part for subscription by common stockholders 
Nov. 22 and in part in exchange for outsta, 
convertibie preferred stock, series of 1952, on a So: 
for-share basis with a cash adjustment. Rights will, 
pire on Dec. 7. Price—To be supplied by amendme 
Proceeds—To redeem 1952 series preferred stock oad 
reduce bank loans. Underwriter — White, Weld 4 ¢ 
New York. 


Eula Belle Uranium, Inc. 
Oct, 18 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per shat 
Proceeds—For exploration and development €XPengs 
Office—506 First Security Bank Bldg., Salt Lake Cid 
Utah. Underwriter—Utah Securities Co., same city 


Fallon Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 20 (letter of notification) 5,400,000 shares of 
mon stock (par five cents) to be offered for subscrirs, 
by stockholders of Colo-Kan Fuel Corp. for a Derig 
of 40 days; then to public. Price—5% cents per sha 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to gas activities (ay 
possibly uranium). Office—527 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — First Securities (Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


% Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. (12/1) 
Nov. 12 tiled 200,000 shares of common stock (par 5) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—} 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs 
Co., New York. 


Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Aug. 50 filed 6,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferr 
stock (par $25), to be offered to employees; $900,009 
5% % capital debentures and 24,000 shares of 6% cum 
lative class E preferred stock (par $25). Price—at pal 
Proceeds—-To reduce outstanding bank loans. Unde 
writers—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis. Minn.. a 
B. I. Barnes, Boulder, Colo. Statement effective Oct. 2 


Financial Credit Corp., New York 
Jan...29 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sinkin 
fund preferred stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Pre 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—E, J. Fou 
tain & Co., Inc., New York. 


* First National Life Insurance Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Nov. 9 (letcer of notification) 10,000 shares of comme 
stock to be offered to policyholders of predecessor « 
the basis of two shares for each $1,000 policy. Price 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To be placed wi 
State Treasurer as deposit to guarantee payment of pol 
icies issued by predecessor. Office—908-12 Citizens 
—— National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Underwrite 
—None. 


“Foster Publications, Inc. (N. Y.) 
Oct. 2¥ (ietter of notification) 300,000 shares of commat 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceed 
For. working capital and general corporate purpose 
Business—Publishes “Guide for Sport Fisherman.” Of 
fice—165 Broadway, New York. Underwriter—None. 


Four States Uranium Corp., Grand Junction, Co 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com 
lust SLUCK, « riC@—AL par ($1 per share). Proceeds—fo 
exploratory and development expenses. Office —6l 
Rood Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter 
Joe,Rosenthal, 1669 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Funeral Directors Manufacturing & Supply Co 
Nov. 5 filed 199,907 shares of common stock to be sdf 
to customers. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceed 
—F pr capital expenditures and working capital and othq 
general corporate purposes. Office — Louisville, 4) 
Underwriter—None. 

Gatineau Uranium Mines Ltd. (Canada) 

Augy10 (Regulation “D’’) 300.000 shares of common stoe 
Priee—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For explor 
tion and development costs. Office — 100 Adelaide & 
West, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—McCoy & Willa 
Boston, Mass. 

General Gas Corp. F 
Sept, 22 tiled 143,500 shares of common stock (par *) 
beg offered in exchange for common stock of Cons0 
idatea Gas Co. of Atlanta, Ga., on the basis of 63/100 
of B share of General Gas for each Consolidated shat 
The offer is subject to deposit of at least 175,000 share 
of “Consolidated stock out of 210,000 shares outstan¢ 
ing. Underwriter—None. 


General Services Life Insurance Co. 

Sept 14 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stom 
(pak $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—for gener 
corporate purposes. Office—Washington, D. C. Unde 
writér—None. 

General Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct.'27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pr? 
ceeds—-For development and exploration eyvpenses ‘ 
fice—404 Boston Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Undetg 
writer—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


% Glasscock (C. G.)-Tidelands Oil Co., 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Nov# lz t.iea 215,000 shares of common stock (pa! 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—’ 
repay bank loans, to purchase outstanding stock ol : 
Glasscock Drilling Co. and for capital expenditures ¢™ 
working capital. Underwriters—First California * 
San Francisco, Calif.; and William R. Staats & ‘ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Great Southwest Land & Cattle Co. 
Oct. 28 filed 1,250,000 shares of class A common 
to be offered to present and future holders of 
participating life insurance contracts issued by 
Southwest Life Insurance Co., and to the public 8 
ally’ Price—At par ($1 per share. Proceeds—To 
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ne ter ti f cattle business. Office—Phoenix, $100), of which 4,000 shares and 2,000 shares, respec- Mercast Corp., N. Y. 
tanding i amen natt hog 4 eae tively, have been subscribed for by 156 persons prior Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
» ON a Sip States Utilities Co to registration thinking registration was unnecessary. stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.75 net to sellers. Pro- 
ights wil}, 1 pameg: eol ~ a stock (par $100). Each subscription agreement provided for payment of ceeds—To Atlas Corp. Office—295 Madison Ave., New 
" amending 1 4 oo To ‘redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 2% of the total purchase price on signing agreement York 17, mM Ss Underwriter—Franklin, Mayer & Bar- 
Stock ang} = ed stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred and balance on request of the board of directors or at nett, New York City. 
Weld & (MME 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend any time on or after 15 days from date of grant of @ Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. (11/29-12/4) 
srred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of television permit. Price—$100 per share. P 1 cetgg er geal Oct. 22 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
$105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To organization expenses, equipment, construction and re- prjc¢e—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
Ares Of ¢ etermined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- lated purposes. equipment, capital improvements and working capital. 
its per shai/:.: Stone & Webster Securities yj ww-e| —— * Kemper Thomas Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 
nt expeng ers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); a 2. Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common Mi-Ame Canner Beverages Co., Hialeah, Fla. 
lt Lake cle. & CO-; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of common 
same city jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be holders first, then to public. Price—$16.50 per share. stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
‘ @ipived up to 11:30 am. (EDT) on June 15 at The proceeds—For working capital. Office—Norwood Park, chase raw materials and new machinery, and for work- 
ares of « over pg hao New York, N. Y., but of- Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—None. ing eapttal. Underwriter — Frank D. Newman & Co., 
> subscript oe Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. (12/1) ee 
for a perijqqpulf States aproped bonds due Nov. 4 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Dec. 1, %& Mid-State Commercial Corp. a 
ts per sha 14 filed $24,000, of first mortgage bonds du€ i979 Proceeds——To redeem $6,050,000 34% first mort- Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 4,800 shares of 7% cumu- 


) ee Soanes see = saa gage bonds due Dec. 1, 1965, and $8,000,000 334% first lative preferred stock. Priee—At par ($10 per share). 


fener iitiethar tte ie dateonined tion. struction, etc. Underwriter—To be determined by —_" — N. Y. Underwriter—Olifiers & Co., New 
Tabe a : . petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 

tive bp me Ros. ao B sense J a oe Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Stone & Webster Secu- Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Inc.; Le ao White Weld & ro (jointl ):’ Salo- rities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Blair & Co., Inc., and Sept. 3 filed 44,476 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
.- yy ler and Union Rnewattion rad Kuhn, Prexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received (par $100) to be offered in exchange for a like number 
bays ba 7 ‘c Allyn & Co., Inc (jointly); Lee 0” Dec. 1. of outstanding shares of $6 cumulative preferred stock 
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. hare-for-share basis (with a cash 
inson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. (no par) on as 
lis, Minn, ely): Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Had Aug. 2 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1, a Sona PR gaa wee = by ee ities 
ive preferr@mtatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in No ative 4 E uitabl s, S iti "C a ‘intl; - ‘Leh ; 
$s; $900,000 @—DT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, behalf of the company and 160,000 shares for account Broth wane Bivth rs ra “—— aes a bias Ce *- + iy): 
of 6% cum York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. Whit — id fe C nd etme 9 a 4 Co peer dt 
rice—At pall unner Uranium, Inc., Seattle, Wash. Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. Ww C'L e a Co. a The Firet . 5 fe ae th ; 
ans. Unde, 12 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- Underwriter—To be named by amendment. i ae me oF SON Veep. = 





3. Minn... a 


4 ’ ing—Temporaril ostponed. 
ctive Oct ) stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Lee Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. o. 
fe ct. 2 


ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 13,000 snares of preferred Moab Queen Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 





1810 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter— stock (par $10) and $170,000 of 8% subordinate notes Nov. Bagg lhe: 1 gpoegge ® oats hes a ol 
ative sinkir e. due five years from date of issue. Price—At par. Pro- pores May exploration ae devennnenend enate Office— 
share). Pe@ipunsite Butte Uranium Corp. ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capital. ’ 


: irgini vev. U riter— 
-E. J. Fo . 25 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- Office—305 Northwestern Federal Bldg., Minneapolis, 206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None, 


stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds Minn. Underwriter—Daniels & Smith. sales to be handled through W. H. Gaskins, Vice-Presi- 




















; dent. 
lanta, Ga. or exploration and development expenses. Office— Liberty Uranium Corp., Salt take City, Utah 
S of comme West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwirter Jyly 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common oat tele a et per Ripa py ge Titan A porn 
‘edecessor Of elvin G. Glegal & Co., same address. stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. pater shaute (per one ouul\. Price—10 Pov pir dente 
a i wee ackensack Water Co. Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—402 Darling proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
raced wilt, 28 filed 48,047 shares of common stock (par $25) Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium ynderwriter_James E. Reed Co. 139 North Virginia 
> cite PH be offered for subscription by common stockholders Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. ~ Gene Mav , 

Zens § ’ ’ . 













the rate of one new share for each eight shares held y Lincoln Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 


Underwritli os Nov. 18; rights to expire on Dec. 6. Price—$40 per Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 5,500,000 shares of common % Monterey Oil Co. (12/9) 


































pre.. Proceeds—For capital additions and to purchase _ stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Pro- eo e ar aan "Srise’fe be aamatea ae sl nr we mn 

urities of Spring Valley Water Works & Supply Co. ceeds—For exploration and develonment exnenses Of- (initial offering orice to be related to the then current 

2s of commo™§derwriters—The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld fice —206 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter— ies Gn the ~ Rs York Stock Exchanee. Preseets—To 
Proceed Co., both of New York. Offering—Expected today McCoy & Willara, Boston, Mass. I 5 


reduce indebtedness incurred in purchase of assets of 
Fullerton Oil & Gas Corp. and for general corporate 


ate purposesfov. 18). 
ierman.” Of 







Loma Uranium Corp., Denver, Coio. 
Harley Patents, Inc. June 18 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 











ter None e tlets ’ tification) 7.900 sh ‘ ital ts). Pri $1.25 h Seecette—-Por exuslete purposes. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
_" v. (letter of notification P shares of capita cents). Price—$1.25 per share. oc - 

nction, Co *k (par 10 cents). Pricee—$1.25 per share. Preceeds tion and development costs, purchase of equipment, and Aun tt Cuter ot teen) a Bee ee ~ 

ares of com™@fo underwriter, E. E. Smith Co., New York. reserve for acquisition of additional properties. Under- , Sete 





-roceeds—Fo 





Meadiey (@eerse &.) Associates, tne. writer—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 












Office — 61 i LL.) J . Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Muir, 
we: t. 15 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of com- Long Island Lighting Co. (12/7) Dumke & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, previously named, 

—_— bn stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds Nov. 10 ero yee gs = ge a wee = has withdrawn as underwriter. 

. ‘or working capital. Underwriter—F. M. Hall & Co., 1984. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—To 
Supply Co Mw York. Ne \ : be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- Ss oan (letter of notification) 40000" Sa of common 
*k to be solt ; : ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; ept. 0 , sna 
. Proceed Home Improvemnt Financing Corp. lvth & Co. I d The First Boston Corp. (jointly): stock. Price—At par ($7.50 per share). Proceeds—For 
=F. See ly 1 (amendment) 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative Blyt o., inc. an © . “OTP. Ai y), 






aD : : ary . working capital. Office—45 Washington St., Pawtucket 
ital and oth@ ferred stock (with class A common stock purchase Smith, Barney & Co.; Baxter, Williams & Co. Bids—Ex- . 























r , ; R. I. Underwriter—Barrett & Co., same city. 
puisville, Kg rants). Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—— pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Dec, 7. © Methenst Gent on Oe y 

finance home improvements. Underwriter—Robert Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio Sept. 29 filed 381.018 shaves of common stock (no par) 
a) od Berry, Westfield, N. J., to act as agent. Sept. 7 (letter of notification) voy ae of = “es aah ottesed for subscription by common stockholders . 
aoe on oe Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia prin Ao — a” oy Pog ond gee eng a of record Nov. 8 on the basis of one new share for each 
Adelaite § t. 18 (letter of notification) 40,320 shares of capital stockholders. a P : ten shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 





ek to be . d Nov. 18, imburse treasury for expenditures already made for ; : Boos > ' ; 
4 on the uke oF b's pry ey al camenueme additions to property. Office—203 West Ninth Street, Se, ee trues Saat ae me yh 
ld. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To re- Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Underwriter—None. 
ce bank notes. Office—107 Valley Street, Emporia, Mac Fos Uranium, tInc., Sait Lake City, Utah 








oy & Willar 











F epee ne . ringfield, Mass. 
ock (par $i. Underwriter—None. SO Se ee ee ee eee ee Nov. (letter of notification? $125,000 of 15-year 6% 
rk wo llinois Telephone Co., Bloomington, III. mon stock (par one cent). Price—T ein cents — Office capital debenture bonds, due Nov. 1, 1969, to be offered 
of Oa nim’: 17 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office i ,"exchange to the holders of 6% debenture bonds due 
ety a ies C (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amend- 239 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— Jan. 1, 1956; unexchanged bonds to be offered to public. 
40, She 





nt. Preceeds— For construction program. Under- Utah Securities Co., same city. 


; Price—At par (in multiples of $50 each). Proceeds—To 
res outstand 













ier—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. * Macimiente Uranium Mining Corp. retire presently outstanding bonds. Offiee—1562 Main 
international Bankers Life Insurance Co Nov. 15 (letter of notification) 1,470,000 shares of teed St., Springfield, Mass. Underwriter—None. 
2 aw _ > i ‘ _ . “+ share. 2 
——en pt. 29 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share New Mexico Copper Corp., Carrizozo, N. M. 











, =. . ati and development costs. Of- ire 
bck to be offered for subscription by stockholders of Proceeds—For exploration and « al June 14 (letter of notification) 198,000 shares of capital 
ord Sept. 20, 1954 at rate of one new share for each fice—208 Korber Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. Underwriter stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 


ire held. Priee—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— —None. —For acquisition of power plant, improvement of mill, 
tr addition to capital and to be invested in appropri- Magic Metals Uranium Corp. development of properties and general corporate pur- 


—For genera 
». C. Unde 





























ty, Utah securities. Office—Continental Life Building, Fort Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of com- poses. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, 
ares of co™@orth, Texas. Underwriter—None. mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Md. 
share). oe interstate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa (11/30) Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. New Orleans Public Service Inc. (12/14) 


ypenses 


Tees ender’: 29 filed 200,000 shares of preferred siock (par $50). Office—65 East 4th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- Noy. 5 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1984. 


eceeds—To redeem 100,000 shares of 4.70% preferred Witer—Mid-Coninent Securities, Inc., the — city. Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriters — 
ck at $52 50 per share (plus accrued dividends) and Magic Uranium Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
repay $2,000,000 of promissory notes. Underwriter— Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com-_ ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Corp.: Union Securities Corp. and Harriman Ripley & 
rs: Smith. Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Leh- Proceeds—For development and exploration costs. Of- Co. Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Kidder, Peabody & 








$] 


ck (pa! 


Proceeds— "Han Brothers (joi r): rri sync Xierce. Fenner fice—529 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
tock of C. “Hi Beane aad tides. Peabody s Ce pe ae Bids derwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. First Boston Corp.,; White, Weld & Co. Bids—Expected 
nditures a" MExpected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) Marion River Uranium Co. to be received up to noon (EST) on Dec. 14. 
Mifornia — “EpPv. 30. June 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common New Silver Belle Mining Co., Inc., Almira, Wash. 
taats & ‘ Investment Corp. of America stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds— Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
Mg. 30 (letter of notification) 3.799 shares of cumula- For development expenses. Underwriter—Crerie & Co. stock (par two cents). Price 10 cents per a 
cock’ Preferred stock (no par) and 3,799 shares of com- Houston, Tex. ceeds—For exploration and ape _ Ss. . on 
ommon >*"im-° Stock (no par). Price—For preferred, $20 per share, Mavday Uranium Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah writers—Percy Dale Lanphere and K. &. Nelson 2 
rs of spet" @¢ for common, $2 per share. Preceeds—For working Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 17,000,000 shares of com- both of Spokane, Wash. 
ed by "hl. Office—3603 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. Un- mon stock (par one-half cent). Price—One cent per y Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
public BC". ter—Interior Securities, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. share. Proceeds — For exploration and development Noy. 10 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
ais—to Irwin Community Television Co., Irwin, Pa. costs. Office—Harver Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Um- stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
48. 31 filed 4,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred derwriter — Utah Uranium Brokers, 2680 South 20th Continued on page 40 
ALK 


‘Par $100) and 2,250 shares of common stock (par East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Continued from page 39 


holders. Proceeds—To repay loan. 
City, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


Northern California Plywood, Inc. 

Sept. 13 filed 300 shares of common stock (par $5,000) 
and 5,000 shares of 5% cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Price—At par. Proceeds—To 
purchase properties of Paragon Plywood Corp. and pur- 
chase of raw materials. Office — Crescent City, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. Sales to be made through Raymond 
Benjamin Robbins. 


% Okla Petroleum Corp. 

Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 207,132 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds—To finance develop- 
ment of leases and for drilling. Offiee—100 No. Phillips 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Oi Jate Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 1,750,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—114 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain 
Securities, the same city. 


® Old Hickory Copper Co., Phoenix, Ariz. (11/22) 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 750,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Offices — Mayer-Heard 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz., and 2 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—General Investing Corp., New York. 


Oregon Washington Telephone Co. 

Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock being offered for subscription by 
present preferred stockholders on an allotment basis; 
rights to expire on Nov. 19. Price—At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds—To retire bank loan. Office—Hood 
River, Ore. Underwriter—Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 


%* Paraderm Laboratories, Inc., Portland, Me. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 30 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—415 Congress St., 
Portland, Me. Underwriter — Sheehan & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Paramount Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price-——-At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—325 Main St., Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—Van Blerkom & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Pay Day Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office— 
230 Fremont St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Allied 
Underwriter Co., the same city. 


Peoples Securities Corp., New York 
Aug. 11 filed 74,280 shares of capital stock. Price—$11 
per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—136 East 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Office—Elizabeth 


—~ 


r:*inpine Long Distance Telephone Co. (11/30) 
Nov. 8 filed 310,205 shares of capital stock (par 10 pesos- 
Philippine). Price--To be suppiiéd by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — To Anglo-Canadian Telepnuus €°.; Montreal, 
Canada. Offiee — Manila, P. I. Underwriter — Car am, 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 

® Pioneer Finance Co., Detroit, Mich. (11/29) 
Nov. 8 filed 50,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10) and $600,000 of 10-year sinking fund 
subordinated debentures. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
To redeem outstanding debentures and for working cap- 
ital. Underwriters — Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and Mullaney, Wells & Co., Chicago, III. 


Pioneer Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 15 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
33 cents per share). Proceeds For working capital. 
Underwriter—Harrison S. Brothers & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
*® Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 6,710 shares of beneficial 
interest in the company’s Employees’ Trust Fund. Price 
—$15.70 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Of- 
fice — Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter — 
None. 
*% Powder River Uranium, Inc. 
Nov. 15 (letter of notification) 9,000,000 shares of capi- 





tal stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—522 South 5th St., Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Weston 


Taylor, Provo, Utah, and Las Vegas, Nev. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (11/30) 
Nov. 5 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series H, 
due 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $2,968,000 of 354% se- 
ries F bonds at $105.15 and $7,000,000 of 4% series G 
bonds at $103.75; and to repay short-term borrowings. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly): Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr. Inc. 
(iointly); Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 1l a.m. (EST) on Nov. 30. 

Quaker Warehouse Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 10 filed $900,000 of 10-year 6% debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1964, to be offered to stockholder members of 
Quaker City Wholesale Grocery Co.. a 100% cooperative 


retail grocer owned organization. Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase building, and for modernizati n and 
improvements. Underwriter—-None 
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Rapid Film Technique, Inc., N. Y. City 
July 30 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—21 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome Rosenberg, 
Future Estate Planning, 630 McLean Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


eo Plastics Corp., Martha’s Vineyard, 
ss. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) $295,000 of 54% six-year 
convertible debentures, due Oct. 1, 1960, and 29,500 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered in 
units of one $1,000 debenture and 100 shares of stock. 
Price — $1,001 per unit. Proceeds — To retire debt, buy 
equipment and for working capital, etc. Underwriter— 
John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York. 


% Reliance National Life Insurance Co. 

Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 4,500 shares of class B 
common stock (par $10). Price—$25 per share. Office— 
64 East 21st South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—None, Frank B. Salisbury, President and Treas- 
urer to handle sales. 


Resort Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 1,190,000, shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) being offered to minority steck- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each two 
shares held of record Oct. 26, 1954. Resort Airlines, Inc. 
(Del.), parent, has the right to purchase up to 84% of 
the offer. Price—20 cents per share. Proceeds—To re- 
duce accounts payable and for working capital. Address 
—Box 242, International Airport, Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Rhodesian Selection Trust Ltd. 
(Northern Rhodesia) 

Nov. 12 filed 100,000 American shares to be issued 
against deposit of ordinary shares of Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust Ltd. to be offered by subscription warrants 
to holders of American shares. (Rhodesian’s principal 
offices were transferred from England to Lusaka, North- 
ern Rhodesia, in 1953, and its principal asset consists of 
shares of the Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., Northern 
Rhodesia.) Proceeds of Rhodesian’s offering of its shares 
will be used to subscribe to pro rata shares of a stock 
offering by Mufulira; the balance for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Scholle Brothers, New York. 


Richland Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Nov. 2 (letter of notification) 2,950,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development costs. Office—810 
First Security Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Jackson & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


* Riverside Mining Co., Helena, Mont. 

Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 32,817 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses. Address—c/o 


C. E. Pew, 314 Fuller Ave., Helena, Mont. Underwriter 
—None. 


Rolon Tire Chain Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For increased in- 
ventory, working capital, sales and production expenses, 
etc. Office—150 Tejon St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., same city. 
*% Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
Nov. 15 (letter of notification) 15,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered to certain key employéés. 
Price—$17.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—™ dne. 


Samicol Uranium Corp., Santa Fe, N. M. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment and exploration expenses, etc. Underwriters—R. 


V. Klein Co. and McGrath Securities Corp., both of 
New York. 


San Juan Racing Association (Puerto Rico) 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
build and operate a horse-racing establishment in 
Puerto Rico. Office—Flamingo Bldg., Santurce, P. R. 
Underwriter—Hunter Securities Corp., New York. 


San Juan Uranium Exploration, Inc. 
Nov. 2 (letter of notification) 2,840,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—-718 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Rogers & Co., same address. 


* Shasta Copper & Uranium Co., Inc. 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 1,000,006 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For exploration and development expenses. Of- 
fice—612 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—None, but K. L. Stoker, 1652 Blaine Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Utah will handle sales. 

Slick Rock Uranium Development Corp. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents), including shares for option to 
underwriter and prior property owner to be amended. 
Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For development 
and exploration expenses. Office—Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Van Blerkom & Co., 
same city. 

Solomon Uranium & Oil Corp., Inc. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offices — 506 Beason 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 1016 Baltimore Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mv. Underwriter—E. R. Bell & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Stancan Uranium Corp., Toronto, Canada (12/8) 
Nov. 4 filed 1,750,000 shares of common stock (par 1¢). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire uranium 


claims and for exploration and development work. 








Underwriters — Gearhart & Otis, 
Crerie & Co., Houston, Texas, 


@ Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Oct. 15 filed 8,969,055 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
being offered in exchange for Humble Oil & Refinj 
Co. capital stock on the basis of nine shares of Stands, 
for 10 shares of Humble. The offer was subject to teng, 
of at least 2,765,616 shares so that Standard will ow) wf 
least 80% or more of the Humble Oil capital stock. 7, 
offer expires on Nov. 30, 1954. [On Nov. 15 it was 
nounced that more than 2,765,616 shares of Hy 
stock have already been tendered under this of 
Ed.] Underwriter—None. 


Stardust, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
July 9 filed 621,882 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
and 621,882 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Prig} 
—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of land and 
construct and equip a luxury hotel. Underwriter—None 


Star Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com. 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs 
Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Statier Hotels Delaware Corp. (11/23) 
Nov. 4 filed 1,004,509 shares of common stock (par $}) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of Hilton Hotels Corp. (except members of its execy. 
tive group) on the basis of one Statler share for each 
Hilton share held on or about Nov. 23; rights to expire 
around Dec. 10. The members of the executive group} 
have purchased and paid for an aggregate of 650,00 
additional shares of Statler stock. Price — $6.42 per 
share. Proceeds—To finance, in part, purchase of Hotels 
Statler Co., Inc. properties. Underwriter—Car1| M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Stouffer Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of common @e 
stock (par $2.50). Price—Not to exceed $22.50 per share, @e¢: 
Proceeds—To Gordon Stouffer, Chairman of the Board, | 
Underwriter—Ross, Borton & Simon, Inc., Cleveland, 0, 


Stylon Corp., Milford, Mass. 

Sept. 27 filed 650,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered to the holders of the $1,300,000 City of 
Florence, Ala., 5% first mortgage industrial develop- 
ment revenue bonds on the basis of 500 shares of stock | 
for each $1,000 bond up to and including Aug. 31, 1958; 
333 shares per $1,000 bond thereafter and up to and 
including Aug. 31, 1963; 250 shares thereafter and up 
to and including Aug. 31, 1968; and 200 shares there- 
after to Oct. 15, 1977. It is the present intention of the 
management of the company to hold any bonds so 
tendered for the purposes of receiving tax-free income 
thereon. Underwriter—None. 


Superior Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 29,910,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For development and exploration costs. Office—Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Uranium . 
Brokers, Inc., the same city. h 


Sytro Uranium Mining Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 0 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 2,975,000 shares of com- Piy;, 
Mon steck (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development of proper- | 
ties. Office — 1406 Life of America Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Underwriter — Western Securities Corp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Tacony Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 1,700,000 shares of com- fjy7, 
mon stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For ( 
exploration and development expenses. Office — 317 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. Underwritet 
—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Tarbell Mines, Ltd. (Canada (11/24) 

Sept. 24 (Regulation “D”) 699,76Q0 shares of common 
stock (par $1—Canadian). Price—50 cents per share. 
—U. S. funds. Proceeds—For exploration and develop- 
ment expenses and acquisition of property. Underwriter? Bis 
—H. J. Cooney & Co., New York. 


Temple Mountain Uranium Co. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 3,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price — 3 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—39 Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Un 
derwriter— Walter Sondrup, same city. 


*% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (12/8) Be 
Nov. 17 filed $125,000,000 of new first mortgage pipe FRE 
line bonds due 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- ; 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem $38,450,000 3% % bonds dué 
1972; $24,750,000 4% bonds and $29,400,000 442% bonds 
both due 1973; to pay $21,000,000 outstanding short term 
notes; and for general corporate purposes. Underwriters 
—Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & ©°» 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Texas international Sulphur Co. 
June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 10 it 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one fy, 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares’ f, 
are for account of certain selling stockholders. Price—T° 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploratio® Ff, 
and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances 
Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York, on a “best ef- | 
forts” basis. 


Thunderbird Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 15 cents per shar® 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Office—206 N. Virzin’4 
St., Reno, Neb. Underwriter—Stock, Inc., Salt Lake ©!) 


Inc., New York, ay 
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, e Winds Co., Thunderbolt, Ga. (11/23) 
York, an Ra 112,500 shares of common stock (par $1), 
, which the company proposes to sell 37,500 shares and 
lling stockholders 75,000 shares. Price—$4.50 per share. 
(par $1)f—roceeds — For working capital. Underwriters — Courts 
¢ Refinj | Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc., 
f Standaiavannah, Ga. 
to tend Trans-Continental Uranium Corp. 
ill own fy 1 (letter of notification) 2,990,000 shares of com- 
stock. The on stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
it was an »eds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
{ Humble 959 S. 3rd St. East, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
is offer Western Securities Corp., same city. 
Transport Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
jov. 9 (letter of notification) 14,230 shares of capital 
(Par $10) MB ock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
ent) to be oiders of record Nov. 20, 1954, on the basis of one new 
Ock. Price hare for each five shares held; rights to expire on Dec. 
and and 0. 1954. Price—$20 per share to stockholders; remain- 
fer—NoneBM,,; shares, if any, may be sold to affiliate at $23.50, but 
y ggregate amount will not exceed $300,000. Proceeds— 
Ss of com. Por capital and surplus. Office—3670_ Wilshire Blvd., 
per share [ae-os Angeles 5, Calif: Underwriter—None,,: ols 20: 
ent costs, Triangle Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sity, Utah BBNov. 5 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of common 
stuck (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Pro- 
¢ (par $1) eeds—For exploration and development costs. Offices 
»ckhold 9) N. Third St., Las Vegas, Nev., and 2460 Kiesel Ave., 
: = sden, Utah. Underwriter — Weber Investment Co., 
its execu. abi d Utah 
> for each rovo and Ogden, ah. 
to expireh Ry Trusteed Funds, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
live group ov. 12 filed $400,000 of Commonwealth Fund Indenture 
of 650,00f%¢ Trust Plan C securities. Proceeds—For investment. 
$6.42 per 4 Turf Paradise, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
of Hotels| Hoy. 12 filed 83,334 shares of common stock (par $10) 
1 M. Loeb, nnd 83.334 shares of preferred stock (par $20) to be 
pffered in units of one share of each class of stock. 
rice—$30 per unit. Proceeds—To construct racing plant 
f common nd to repay obligations. Underwriter—Selected Securi- 
per share, mies, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
the Board, Ucolo Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
veland, O.f Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 2,800,000 shares of com- 
on stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
¢ (par $1) Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
10 City of ice—906 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
| develop. lerwriter—Western Securities Corp., the same city. 
s of stock Uintah Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
+ 31, 1958; MmOct. 5 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
up to and on stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
er and up(erreceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
res there- MOlfice—424 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
ion of the @Writer—James E. Reed Co., same city. 
' bonds so Union Compress & Warehouse Co. 
ee income Mune 25 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To 35 
selling stockholders. Office — Memphis, Tenn. Under- 
, rriters—Leftwich & Ross and Mid-South Securities Co., 
“s ne both of Memphis, Tenn. 
a Siem United Western Sales Division, Inc. 
—_Uranium Nov. 15 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of pre- 
ferred common stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per 
hare. Proceeds—To promote sales of drug, chemical and 
Texas ‘osmetic products. Office—619 - 22nd St., Denver, Colo. 
Ss of aor sUnderwriter—None. 
jt proper. |, Universal Petroleum Exploration & Drilling Corp. 
ng, Dallas, Uct. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
‘Ost of Driller Boy (drilling equipment which company 
rents out), and working capital. Office—c/o Edwin J. 
otson, attorney-at-law, Simon Bldg., 230 Fremont St., 


‘orp., Salt 


es of com: BRT as Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Robert B. Fisher In- 
~ agi estments, 510 South Fifth St., Las Vegas, Nev. 
“ aeawrilel Urainbow, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
ffice—908 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
riter—Austin B. Smith Brokerage Co., the same city. 
Uranium Corp. of Colorado 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development costs. Office — 129 


f common 
per share. 
d develop- 
nderwriter 


2s of com- Bast 60th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

‘per — Uranium of Utah, Inc., Provo, Utah 

: cok ee €pt. 14 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 

Utah. ion stock (par 1 cent). Price —10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 

3) _ —-27 N. University Ave., Provo, Utah. Underwriter— 

ones ae sBay Securities Corp., New York. 

9yY amena- 


Sond. due 4. Utace Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
oar ct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 





7 - — mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 

derw riters Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 

eld & Co.; E.°* 220 Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 

€ ~"" @writer—Western Securities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
lo Utah Apex Uranium Co. 

ck (par 10 ct. 18 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 


tal stock (par three cents). Price—Six cents per share. 


d for > ; - A 
offere Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 


e m 
O08 ~Bewe p Office 430 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
“Price—T? writer—Mid-Continent Securities, Inc., same city. 


Utah Premier Uranium Co. 

i advances §-“'. 19 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 

a “best ef- p Stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
One ot expenses incident to mining operations. 
;., ce — 516 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, 

— Underwriter—J. E. Call & Co., same city. 

per share. By Utah Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

N. Virginia B °°. <9 Cletter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 

Lake City. $B“ Sto k (par 1 cent). Price — Three cents per share. 


exploration 


( 
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Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—1818 Beverly Way, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter 
—First Western Securities, same city. 
Vigorelli of Canada, Ltd. (Canada) 

Aug. 9 (Regulation “D”) 96,770 shares of 8% preferred 
stock (par $2) and 96,770 shares of common stock (par 
$1) in units of one share of each class. Price—$3.10 
per unit. Proceeds—For exploration and development 
expenses. Office—1812 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, 
Canada. Underwriter—B. Fennekohl & Co., New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (11/23) 

Oct. 22 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Nov. 23 on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to’ ex- 
pire on Dec. 8. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. Bids—To be received at Room 
735, 11 Broad St., New York City, up to 11 a.m. (EST) 
on Nov. 23. e 


* Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. ; ~ 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 200 shares’ of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (aggregate amount 
not to exceed $6,000). Proceeds—To Frederick S. Peters, 
the selling stockholder. Office — 310 West Campbell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. Underwriter—None. 


Vulcan-Uranium Mines, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 289, Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter—Al- 
den J. Teske, d/b/a Wallace Brokerage Co., Samuels 
Hotel, Wallace, Idaho. 

Warren (J. C.) Corp. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase equipment, liquidate debt to individuals 
and for working capital. Office—21 Hanse Ave., Free- 
port, N. Y. 

Washington Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, Va. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At the market (estimated at $1.37% per 
share). Proceeds—To Elizabeth D. Hardman, the sell- 
ing stockholder. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., 
Inc., New York. 


® Weco Products Co., Chicago, lll. (11 22-24) 
Oct. 29 filed 182,984 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (probably $13.50 
per share). Proceeds—Toc selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, II. 

West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20, 1952 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures 
due Dec. 15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents) to be offered in units of one $50 deben- 
ture and one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 
additional shares of common stock and private sales of 
$55,000,000 first mortgage bonds to be used to build a 
1,030 mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, 
Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New 
York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20, 1952 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 


60 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre-- 


eeeds—Together with other funds, to be used to build 
pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Post- 
poned indefinitely. 

* West Disinfecting Co. 

Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 7,100 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered to employees. Price 
—$14 per share. Proceeds—-To James E. Marcuse, the 
selling stockholder. Office—42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Western Central Petroleums, Inc., N. Y. 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 133,333 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
36% cents). Proceeds—To certain selling stockholders. 
Office — 32 Broadway, New York. Underwriter —S. B. 
Cantor Co., New York. 


Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Lubbock, Texas 
Oct. 18 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To establish reserve to 
qualify company to do business in States other than 
Texas. Underwriter—None. | cantina ued 

Western Plains Oil & Gas Co. 

May 24 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4.75 per share. Proceeds—To redeem 1,250 out- 
standing preferred shares ($125,000), to repay bank 
loan, etc. ($2,500); for purchase or acquisition of addi- 
tional mineral interests, leases and royalties in the 
United States and Canada and for other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Glendive, Mont. Underwriter—Irving J. 
Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn, a 

Western Precipitation Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 21 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$8.75 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, 
etc. Business—Designs, manufactures and installs equip- 
ment used for clearing industrial gases. Underwriter— 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilco Oil & Minerals Corp. 

Nov. 2 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil activities. Office —_ 728 
Columbus St., Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—Fenner- 


Streitman & Co., New York. 
World Uranium Mining Corp. 

July 21 (letter of notification) 9,996,000 shares of com- 

mon stock (par one cent). 


Price — Three cents per 
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share. Préceeds—For exploration and development ex- 
penses. Offfee—323 Newhouse bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


Wyoming Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 9,166,667 shares of com~ 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wytex Oil Corp. 

Sept. 17 (letter of notification) $290,000 of 10-year 5% 
sinking fund debentures (with warrants) being offered 
to class A and for class B stockholders of record Aug. 29 
on the basis of $500 of debentures for each 50 shares of 
stock held; rights to expire on Nov. 30. Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for development of 
company’s wells in Weston County, Wyo. Office — 100 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Zenith Uranium & Mining Corp. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Underwriter—Sheehan & Co., 
Boston, Mass. , ; 


Prospective Offerings 

Aluminium, Ltd. 

Oct. 13 it was announced stockholders on Nov. 23 will 
vote on increasing the authorized capital stock from 
10,000,000 shares (9,026,234 shares outstanding) to 20,000,- 
000 shares (no par value) of which a part may be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders. Price—It is ex- 
pected that the proceeds will amount to approximately 
$40,000,000. Proceeds—For expansion program. Dealer 
Managers—In April, 1953, The First Boston Corp., A. E. 
Ames & Co., Ltd., and White, Weld & Co. managed a 
group of soliciting dealers to procure subscriptions for 
the shares. Offering—Probably early in 1955. 

*% American Discount Co. of Georgia (12/15) 
Nov. 11 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale of 15,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50). Underwriters—A. M. Law & Co.; Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co. and Interstate Securities Corp. 

® Australia (Commonwealth of) (12/8) 

Nov. 17 it was announced an issue of $25,000,000 of 15- 
year sinking fund bonds will be soon registered with the 
SEC. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to redeem 
on Jan. 15, 1955, $29,631,000 of 5% bonds due July 15, 
1955. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
® Belgium (Kingdom of) (12/15) 

Nov. 1 it was reported sale of $30,000,000 of new bonds 
is soon expected. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
New York. 

* Beil & Gossett Co., Morton Grove, Ill. 

Nov. 15 it was reported company may be planning about 
$4,000,000 of new financing. Underwriter—Blair & Co. 
Incorporated, New York. 

Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 8 the bank offered stockholders of record Nov. 8 
the right to subscribe on or before Nov 22 for 25,000 
additional shares of capital stock (par $20) at $50 per 
share on a 1-for-10 basis. Underwriter—I. M. Simon 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


%* Broadway-Nale Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 5 it was announced stockholders on Nov. 16 will 
vote on increasing the authorized preferred stock (par 
$25) from 136,624 shares to 260,000 shares. It is planned 
to offer in exchange a new issue of $1.25 preferred stock 
for the present $1.15 preferred stock and sell 63,376 
additional shares to finance expansion and provide 
working capital. Previous preferred stock financing was 
done privately in 1951. 

Byers (A. M.) Co. 
Oct. 11, A. B Drastrup, President, announced that com- 
pany plans to refinance the 42,277 outstanding shares 
of 7% preferred stock (par $100) through a new issue 
of preferred stock and possibly also include issuing 
additional common stock. Proceeds—To retire existing 
preferred stock and for capital expenditures and work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—Previous preferred stock fi- 
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nancing was handled by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

Sept. 2 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
between 500,000 to 600,000 additional shares of com- 
mon stock, probably first to stockholders. Underwriter 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). Offering—Not expected 
until early in 1955. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ; 
Sept. 29 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $40,000,000 of new bonds. Proceeds—To refund its 
outstanding $37,851,000 3%% bonds and $2,441,000 4% 
bonds. Underwriter—May be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. 
Sept. 21 company filed an application with the ICC for 
authority to issue $15,350,000 of 5% income debentures 
due Jan. 1, 2054, to be offered in exchange, par for par, 
for the outstanding 383,751 shares of class A stock (par 
$40). 
* Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Nov. 16 it was announced company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $7,200,000 of equipment trust certificates due 
in 15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 
Oct. 28 it was reported that this company may possibly 
announce a refunding operation soon which will elimin- 
ate its preferred stock. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. (1/11) 
Nov. 5, William Gale, Chairman, disciosd that this com- 
pany plans to file a registration statement with the SEC 
in December covering a proposed issue of long-term, 
sinking fund debentures (the exact amount of which has 
not yet been determined). Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected to be received on Jan. 11. 


Consoiidated Freightways, Inc. (11/23) 
Oct. 18 the corporation applied to the ICC for authority 
to issue and sell 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—Not less than $16.50 per share. Proceeds — To 
finance purchase of equipment. Underwriter—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Sept. 16 J. French Robinson, President, announced that 
stockholders on Dec. 2 will vote on authorizing 920,822 
additional shares of capital stock for an offering to 
stockholders planned for 1955 on a 1-for-8 basis. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 23 stockholders authorized the issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 convertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Public offering of $2,000,000 bonds 
expected early in 1955. Underwriter — Tellier & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
%* Duke Power Co. 
Nov. 10 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $40,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
cecds—To redeem $35,000,000 3°4% bonds, due 1983, and 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected in January. 
* Duke Power Co. 
Nov. 10 company announced it plans to offer to its com- 
mon stockholders a maximum of 218,737 additional 
shares of common stock on a 1-for-20 basis. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—None. 

Evans Products Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
Nov. 6 it was announced stockholders will vote Dec. 21 
on approving an authorized issue of 100,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $50) and on increasing the author 
ized common stock (par $5) from 300,000 shares to 1.- 
000,000 shares. Business—Company manufactures freight 
car loading equipment. Financing—Not imminent. 


First National Bank of Cincinnati 
Oct. 18 the Bank offered to its stockholders of record 
Oct. 15 the right to subscribe on or before Nov. 19 for 
195,750 additional shares of capital stock on a 3-for-10 
basis. Price—$20 per share. Underwriter—None. 


® Fort Neck National Bank, Seaford, N. Y. 

Nov. 17 stockholders of record Nov. 16 were offered 
26,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $12.50) on 
a 1-for-2 basis; rights to expire on Dec. 7. Price— $20 


per share. Underwriter—Blair & Co. } ate ve 
ont 0. Incorporated, New 


* General Homes, Inc., Huntington Station, L. I., 
Nov. 17 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—$5 per share 
Proceeds—For working capital. Business—Prefabricated 
houses. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co. New York 
Offering—Expected in December. : . 


General Telephone Co. of the So 

. uthwest 
Aug. 25 stockholders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized preferred stock (par $20) from 400,000 to 700.- 
000 shares and in the common stock from 500,000 to 
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1,000,000 shares. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Gulf, Moblie & Ohio RR. 

Aug. 23 it was reported company may consider the 
issuance of about $25,000,000 bonds later this year. Pro- 
ceeds—To refund first refunding mortgage 4s and 3%4s 
due 1975 and 1969, respectively; collateral trust 3%4s 
due 1968; and New Orleans Great Northern 5s due 1983. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Shields 
& Co. 


Hilton Hotels Corp. 

Oct. 27, Conrad N. Hilton, President, announced that 
holders of stock of Hotels Statler Co., Inc.,. will be ac- 
corded rights to purchase Hilton securities. Proeeeds— 
To pay in part for purchase of Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
properties. [See also Statler Hotels Delaware Corp. 
under “Securities in Registration” above.] Underwriter 
—May be Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Holly Corp., New York. as 
Sept. 9 S. B. Harris, Jr., President, stated that prelimin- 
ary financing has been arranged to be followed by a 
public offering after which this corporation plans to 
distribute a part of its holdings of Holly Uranium Corp, 
stock to its stockholders. 


Illinois Central RR. (12/15) 

Oct. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$18,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1979. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with treasury funds to redeem 372,914 
shares of outstanding preferred stock (par $50). Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
on Dec, 15. 


* Jarecki Corp. (12/13-17) 

Nov. 10 it was reported early sale is planned of 180,000 
shares of common stock. Price—Expected to be around 
$12.50 per share. Proceeds— To selling stockholders. 
Business—Manufactures tools and dies and precision in- 
struments for firing mechanisms. Underwriter—Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Kansas City Southern Ry. (11/18) 
Nov. 4 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series C, due 
Dec. 1, 1984. Proceeds—Together, with other funds, will 
be used to redeem $37,889,000 of series A 4% bonds and 
$13,154,000 of series B 35%% bonds. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: The First Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & 
Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to noon 
(EST) on Nov. 18 at 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Majestic Auto Club, Inc. 
Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 500,- 
000 shares (par five cents) to the motorist and general 
public shortly after completion of the current offering 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operators. 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Missouri Naturai Gas Co. 
Nov. 8 it was reported early registration of about 110,- 
000 shares of common stock is expected. Price—May be 
around $8 per share. Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & 
McDowell, Chicago, Il. 


%* Missouri Pacific RR. (12/9) 

Nov. 11 it was reported company plans to receive bids 
on Dec. 9 for the purchase from it of $8,550,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Blair & Co Incorporated. 


* New England Power Co. (1/18) 

Nov. 15 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, due 
1985. Proceeds—To purchase properties from Connecti- 
cut River Power Co. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on Jan. 
18, 1955. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(12/14) 

Oct. 19 it was announced company plans issue and sale 
of $30,000,000 debentures due 1988. Proceeds—To repay 
loans and for additions and improvements. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on Dec. 14. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Oct. 19 it was announced company proposes to offer to 
its stockholders of record March 1, next, 511,205 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $100) on a 1-for-5 
basis. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., its parent, 
owns about 69% of presently outstanding shares. Pro- 
pe rg repay temporary borrowings. Underwriter 
—None. 


®@ New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (1/11) 

Oct. 28 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
January, 1955, $36,000,000 of income debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—To redeem outstanding $6 preferred stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 




































Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc: p 
Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (joint}y Biyt 
Barney & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn y Sa 
Bids—Tentatively expected on Jan’ 1}. 7° ~ & 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 19 stockholders approved a proposal ' 
200,000 additional preferred stock a $100 pau 
which are to be sold in series. Proceeds—Fo;, ar Vs 
struction. Offering—Not imminent. ate 


Pennsylvania Company for Bankin 
Philadelphia, Pa. (12/1) 

Aug. 24 it was announced stockholders 
the right to subscribe to 100,000 shares of comm 
(par $10) on the basis of new new share for ee 
shares held as of Nov. 26, 1954; rights to cael 
Dec. 23. Priee—To be named on Dec. i. Precesas 
increase surplus and capital accounts. Underwrij 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Merrill Ly 


Pierce. Fenner & Beane and Smith B , 
New York. ow ea 


® Public Service Co. of Oklahoma , 
Nov. 11 it was reported that company plans to issue 

sell 100,000 shares of new preferred stock (par $1) 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid , 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co. Ine. 
Central Republic Co. Inc. (jointly); Smith. Barney 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Cbd. Offeriy 
Expected in first half of 1955. | 


Savage Industries, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Aug. 9 it was announced company plans later this y 
to issue and sell an additional block of 75-cent cy 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $1), exped 
to gross around $250,000. Proceeds—For expansion 
acquisitions. Underwriter—Probably Pacific Coast 
curities Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


* Seaboard Air Line RR. (11/30) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (E9 
on Nov. 30 at the office of Willkie Owen Farr Gallag 
& Walton, 15 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y., for the p 
chase from it of $5,010,000 equipment trust certificat 
series O, to be dated Dec. 1, 1954, and to mature ip 
equal semi-annual instalments. Probable bidders: 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: Kid 
Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co., Incorporated. 


% Servomechanisms, Inc. (12/13-17) 
Nov. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and¢ 
$2,000,000 of 5% convertible debentures due 1966. | 
derwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Reg 
tration—Expected week of Nov. 22. 


® Sheraton Corp. of America 

Oct. 15 it was reported company may later issue and 
$6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1965. Underwri 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Financing tem; 
rarily abandoned in November. 


* Southern Nevada Power Co. 

Nov. 12 it was announced company plans to issue ad 

tional common stock early next year. Underwrite 

Hornblower & Weeks, William R. Staats & Co. and Fi 

California Co. 

* Texas & Pacific Ry. (12/8) 

Nov. 11 it was reported company plans to receive b 

on Dec. 8 for the purchase from it of $1,350,000 of equ 

ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, % 

art & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Pe 

re & Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; R. W. Presspr 
Oo. 


*% Union Trust Co. of Maryand (1/4) 


Nov. 11 it was announced bank plans to offer its sto 
holders 100,000 additional shares of capital stock 
$10) on a 1-for-3 basis. Underwriter—Alex. Brow! 
Sons, Baltimore, Md. Meeting—Stockholders will 
on financing on Jan. 4. 


* U. S. National Bank of Portland (Ore.) (12 2 
Nov. 8 it was announced that following approval 
stockholders on Nov. 26 of a merger with Commeré 
Bank of Oregon and Bank of Albany, it is planned 
offer stockholders of record Dec. 2 right to subscrib 
or before Dec. 24 for 48,000 shares of capital stock 
$20). Price—$50 per share. Underwriter—Blyth & ‘ 
Inc., New York. 


Utah & Idaho Uranium, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
Sept. 7 Lester S. Harrison, President, announced 
the company contemplates ebtaining funds to init 
its uranium mining operations in Utah by the sale to! 
public of its unissued treasury stock. This financing “ 
follow completion of the company’s current drilling 
gram. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Nov. 1 it was reported company may issue and sell $2 

000,000 to $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds some © 

next Spring. Underwriter—To be determined by “© 

petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & t 

Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Stone & Webster Secu!" 

Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hulo# 
White, Weld & Co. 


Western Pacific RR. Co. 


Sept. 8, it was announced that directors have appre 
the issue and sale about Jan. 1, 1955 of $7,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series B. Proceeds — T° ' 
imburse company for capital expenditures already ™ 
and for future improvements. Underwriters—May Dé ° 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Gl¢ 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and PB 
Stearns & Co. (jointly). 
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> & ,large insurance company and a) distribution to the public of at;Telephone & Telegraph Co., 35-|months ended June 30, 1954, total 
/number of savings banks. least part of the Ford Founda- year 348% debentures due Nov. operating revenues were reported 
1 Our ’ tion’s holdings in Ford Motor Co. 15, 1989, at 101.823% and accrued at $301,652,946 and net income at 
00 on auth Campbell Soup Stock Some months ago it had been interest, to yield 3.04%. The $27,336,587. 
F Par y, 9 Bankers yesterday launched an | indicated that the Ford deal might sroup won award of the issue at 
fOr new Re orter . operation which lifted another! pe well along toward market just! Competitive sale on Nov. 16 on a Merrill Lynch Adds 
P privately owned corporation out/ about this time, but due to cir- bid of 101.26%. : (Special to Tu FuvanctaL CHRonicte) 
and Tr of that status and gave the public | cumstances surrounding the proj- . Net proceeds from the financ- CHARLOTTE, N. C.—William 
R t its first opportunity to participate ect it has been set back indefi-|iNg, together with other corpo- B. Scott is now with Merrill 
ill be of epor in the business. nitely. rate funds, will be used by the > 
common « A block of 1,300,000 shares of ‘company to redeem on Dec. 27, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
e for each stock Campbell Soup Co., was put Big Rail Issue Today |1954, its 3l-year 4% debentures | Addison Building. 











to : . |Oon the market. priced at 3914 a Another large railroad refund- due Sept. 15, 1984, which are; ’ scan 
Procesge vents this week proved again) share for an indicated yield. of ing sanceiiol “wen slated to get Presently outstanding in the prin-| DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Inderwrit portfolio managers for large | around 3.8%. The stock came from | under way today with the opening ©!Pal amount of $50,000,000. = Jacwdeacaemanamandith 
ferrill L; estment interests have not| the Dorrance estate which con-| of bids by Kansas City Southern, , The debentures are to be re- 
1ey & C, JEepteTgone any change of ideas on| tinues to hold by far the bulk of | Railway for $50,000,000 of new|@eemable at regular redemption | 
‘Mmmat they regard as a proper yield | the issue. honde of S0-veer maturity prices ranging from 104.823% to 
new security issues. With a natignwide group ot The company will use tne pro- | Par; plus accrued interest. _ TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


hat the 3% minimum still re- 


For the year 1953, consolidated | he Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
ins as a formidable barrier 


. . ° ° . . TS 7 . ‘eas “\ P : a 
underwriters and dealers aiming | ceeds together with other treasury operating revenues of the com-| dend of $1.00 per saare and an additional 


S to issue to place the stock as widely as|{unds to retire approximatel) 































aa is . | me 7 ; S Bh awer accetmmcsatmsl dividend of 75 cents per share on the 3,340,- 
(Par Si s without saying after the ex- possible, investor response was | $52,000,000 of outstanding bonds | roi Famys —— y es | 000 shares of the Company's capital stock 

titive bidg iences of underwriters with) . ; 4, Pid mee bearing interest at 334% and 4% |°72/°%* Of 60: an n¢ INCOME | outstanding and entitled to receive divi- 

Co. | System issues within the|{°P°™'¢4 ex§eptionally satis- 2 a igs se © |totaled $52,299,144. For the six | dends, payable December 15, 1954, to 

th, me » ee SPes Ree Cae factory. Competition here should bs ; stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

y” Barney fmt month. : keen since three large bankine ness November 26, 1954. 
- Offerinlirnis week Pacific Telephone & Setting a Pattern syndicates have been formed te DIVIDEND NOTICES E. F. Vereen see 

legraph Co., put an offering of| There were some interests who | submit bids for the offering. Secretary. 

iz. ),000,000 of 35-year oe ome were disposed *%to keep an un- t rt 

ater this for bids. The successful bank-| usually watchful eye on the 4 | S G scene ee sect 

5-cent cy » syndicate paid the company a a sey, ua roup } 


| Campbell stock distribution, not 


oe ot 101.26 Sor 0, 16 interest | oh iy Gnmemere import, but) Gilers Pasilis Tel. & PublicService Electric | The UNITED Corporation 


| with the thought in mind that the dCasC 
st of 3.07%. | manner in whieh it was handled 0 and Las Lompany The Board of Directors has 
‘he group then proceeded to| might set a pattern for other Tel, 31% % Bonds ! declared a semi-annual divi- 
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4 4 7 | +4 + . .) a ; ~J . . . a = 
price the issue for public offer- | similar undertakings. A syndicate headed by Halsey MS WARK. M. 3 dend of 10 cents per ~— 
arr Gallaogmmn of 3.04%. The Double A) one in mind, the contemplated|17) offered $50,000,000 | Pacific cents per share on the COM- 
as thes ed issue found a ready market | MON STOCK, both payable 
+ cortiticaith banks acting for major pen- | — December 16, 1954 to stock- 
troring: bn funds coming in for substan- | DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES holders of record at the close 
» in - | ° 
siddiere: ' | blocks, along with at least one | QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS of business November 26, 
ws 4 1954. 
tzler; Kid BRIGGS & STRATTON || CITY INVESTING COMPANY pions of 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. ividends of $1.02 a share on the Wo. M. Hickey, 
OR OR Ti N The Board of Directors of this company on 4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, President 
e P A Oo November 17, 1954, d-clared the regular quar- $1 O4% a share cn the 4.18% Cu N b 9 
° es a terly dividend of $1375 per share on the out E 7 . ”~ 
issue and« standing 514°, Se ries Cumulative Preferred mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents —— 16, 1954 
ue 1966. I : Stock of the company pay able January |! é 
, . } t as orpora ion | { 1955 to stockholders of record at the close a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
York. Re } of business on December 15, 1954 c 
| 33 Pine Street,New York 5,N. Y. _— (Briccs & STRATTON EDWARD FRAHER, Secretary Preference Common Stock, and 40 
| = a cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
Dividend No. $2 have been declared tor the quarter SEABOARD 
issue and gq ck di D ber 31 5 
on Common Stock ending December , 1954, all 
Underwritl | DIVIDEND FINANCE COMPANY 
a, ’ payable on or before December 
ncing temp a a a LOEW S$ INCORPORATED 
A ' ; la quarterly 4 int of Sos ied Senet’ of Biseers ben Gcideeed 6 aah naaiaie . camel » tas temaien 23, 1954 to holders of record at 
; ve or . on 1954 ‘ h tain of quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) ical 17. 1054 the close of business on November COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
rd at the close of busine on per share and an extra dividend of one | nel ovember 17 30, 1954 
ae al \ > hia - 19 4 che ( rm : dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per share on Ihe Board of Directors has de lared , ae . 79th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
O Issue ad Pager Brace dea — the capital stock (without par value) of a quarterly dividend of 25c¢ per ‘ 
nderwriters | Sto k of Atlas Corporation the Corporaticn, payable December 15, 1954, — - ba ——— — - F. MILTON L'IDLOW The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
> Ty - : : fo . ; in ae Stock o > omy yayable o . . 
Co. and Fi Water A. i rERSON, Treasurer to stockholders of we rhe mb r 26, 1954 iacetaatines 24. 1984 - oe nF = gyi Secretary Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
November 16, 1954 L. G ge so Secretary-Treasurer, ord at the close ot business on December 7 N terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
a eel Milwaukee, Wis 1954 Checks will be moiled } Common Stock payable January 10 
November 16, 1954 CHARKL.S C MOSKOWII2 om - , 
cae ee wontons SJPUBLIC SERVICE | 195900 stockhouers of record Decem 
*celve i er £5, 4. 
000 of equ ee AZ CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
| ! ii BIA PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
Halsey, S$ pe b ober 
Kidder, Pal O — ||| E-LOUPONTDENEMOURS& COMPANY |] = wIAMI COPPER COMPANY The disectors alee Aiclesad seaules 
W. Presspri ine nig 61 Beeaéway, Now York 6, N. ¥. weet rte: a any ng 
- ca 9 R WIT? On 9<.1L< Convertible Preferred Stoc 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. am. ere 08 | REYNOLDS and $1.43% on the $5.75 Sinking 
¥ No. 99 A quarterly dividend of fifty y Fund Preferred Stock. All f i 
, , Dividend No. Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1954 ‘ ? ~_ ; . METALS —s ee eee prererres 
fer its stot A Dividend No. 99 of Forty Cents | (50c) cents per share has been ° « ; dividends are payable January 10, 
' ividenc . : , . i ay ; iii) 
al stock ($.40) on the Common Stock nee | Who Reneé of Diwan hee docked ep ge declared, payable December 21, COMPANY 1955 to stockholders of record Decem- 2 
ex. Brow ; been declared, payable eg shore on the Pretérfed Stock-——$4.50 Series 1954, to stockholders of record at Reynolds Metals Building ber 23, 1954. 
ers will \ 1955, to stockholders © ond 87'/;¢ a share on the Preferred Stock the close of business December 2, Richmond 19, Virginia A. E. WEIDMAN 
December 15, 1954. a “a — —- now ge - 1954 common stock Treasurer 
, Presiden 1 , to stockholders of record a — —— : eee 
.) (122 M. B. LOEB, Pre ata tien in: tec’ Ue, Cs JOHN G. GREENBURGH, = October 28, 1954 
>. N.Y Stock re " A dividend of five percent (5%) on 
appro\ J Brooklyn, N. ¥. mn 50 a fone - oe eee pee easure the eutsieniins aaumaim ane of _ 
approval as the yeor-en ividend for ‘ : the Company, has been declared 
| Commer able December 14, 1954, to stockholders payable January 7, 1955, in com- 
is planned of record at the close of business on mon stock of the Company, to 
sub cru — sss. | November 22, 1954. dof Di ‘ f holders of record at the close of 
s s u The Board o irectors oO business December 21, 1954. Scrip 
al stock | L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary certificates will be issued for result- 
Blyth & ¢ AMERICAN g——zE ____________} PITTSBURGH ing fractional shares 
; / CONSOLIDATION The transfer books will not be 
F , closed. Resulting stock and _ scriy 
: e sed. g sto and scrip 
Ida. DIAMOND COAL COMPANY certificates will be mailed by Bank C 
th /, of the Manhattan Company. 
nounced y TS E> at a meeting held today, declared a quar- eset ; ommon and oo 
is to init CHEMICALS aety ~ty mos = i bag UL gh SF ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary Preferred Stock Dividends 
. ' ommon oc o e ’ Dated, N »mb +e ie ‘ 
he sale wa LOM PANY ® on December 10, 1084, to cemegrnay - sae of = ea 1954 The Board of Directors of Safe- 
inancing * record at the close of business on Novem- — ———— —————_ way Stores, Incorporated, on 
drilling P Dividend Number 12 on 4.40% ber 26, 1954. Checks will be mailed. Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND Cumulative Preferred Stock CHARLES E. eeenee, - é following quarterly dividends: 
The Board of Directors of Amer- | ware Secretary-1 reasurer ct 
ican Cyanamid Company today Regular Quarterly November 15, 1954. , “J REYNOLDS 60¢ = — on — 
; declared a quarterly dividend of Dividend ve Stock , ‘ PAS VaINS LOMMSS StSCE. 
175 rioht ividend on Common otoc ‘ 
and sell 5- eighty-seven and one-half cents . . METALS ; $1.00 per share on the 4 
ds some ti (87'ec) per share on the outstand- The Directors of Diamond aa Aer whe Stock dice 
$ ing hares of the Company's 3'2% ks li ( é } , ‘ COMPANY ; ; 
ned by co Cumulative Preferred Stock. Series Alkali ee Pil we a 7 TTiTITiT7 GTITITITITIIT $1.07%s per share on the 
Stuart & ‘ -: and a quarterly dividend of November 12,51954, declared Reynolds Metals Building 4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
~ wt unety-three and three-quarter 7 ay _— : . : ; " 
ter Secu! cents (9334¢) per share on the a dividend of $1.10 per hare I TERNATIONAL SALT Richmond 19, Virginia red Stock. 
& Hutz outstanding shares of the Com- for the quarter ending De- COMMON DIVIDENDS : Common Stock dividends are 
pan % Cumulative ferre - - . aws > . 
pans a able Preferred cember 15, 12954, payabl: COMPANY A @ivifend of retin Ges ee payable December 15, 1954 to 
3, 1955 te the halders of such December 15.°1954. to hold- | (25¢) a share on the outstanding f stockholders of record at the 
tock of record at the close of ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- | DIVIDEND NO. 162 common stock has been declared M close of business December 2, 
: busing December 3. 1954. P . a> ; " payable December 31, 1954, to ; 1954. Dividends on the 4% 
ave ye ; wee a pt record No- | A dividend of TWO DOLLARS holders of record at the close of ; Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
$7,000, COMMON DIVIDEND vember 22, 1994, and =. a share has been declared on the business December 14, 1954 Convertible Preferred Stock 
Ee 2 | The B iof D {A lar quarterly dividend of capital stock of this Company, | A dividend of fifty cents (50¢) a at nd are payable January 1, 1955 to 
. ne oard ¢ irector M mer- 771 é Oo . t é oO Oo 
already ™mé wan Grameess Ga _ cons ~——- 37% cents per share, payable payable December 22, 1954, to —_ oolhy - feo mo ‘Sunuliie ' stockholders of record at the 
—May be 6 dec lared a quarterly dividend of December 6. 1954. to holders stockholders of record at the Jenuary $. 1955, to holders of rec close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 
bidders: suiilandine ike Fe a of Common Capital Stock of ‘lose of business on December ord at the close of business Decem | MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
Gle anding har of th Com " ' 99 10° clo ber 14, 1954 " 
p. and Gié mon Stock of the Company. pay- record November 22, 1954. | 9 1054. The stock transfer ‘ Nevember 9, 1954 
, & Co r able December 24. 1954. to the sep & SARMICHAE! “, =~ 4 Ihe transfer books will not b: 
Be ‘Bes yider of ich ck of record DONALD 5, CARN : books of the C ompany will not closed. Checks will be mailed by | 
rs t the lose of business December be closed Bank of the Manhattan Company 
: 1954 / 0 N } i rey 
cae , OSBORN ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
k KYLE. Secretary HERVEY J. 
® . ’ ; J 17 os } 
aii oe DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY eee oe a, LIM ieeed eee Sh Se | 
; = —-~ ama PITT LLLELLLLLLLLLLLELLL LL 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—There 
is a feeling here that President 
Eisenhower may have reached 
a state of mind closely parallel 
to that held by former Presi- 
dent Truman just prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. Truman, prior to June, 
1950, had seemed to back away 
considerably from any fear that 
the Reds would: bust out some 
where. He was much pre- 
occupied with’his domestic Fair 
Deal. Military expenditures had 
been held down to an appro- 
priation of $13 billion per year, 
and the then Chairman of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar 
Bradley, solemnly assured all 
that $13 billion was adequate to 
deal with the Red menace, just 
as sincerely as the same General 
was convinced not long later 
that military expenditures 
would have to be two or three 
times that sum. 

It was not long before that 
President Truman in his press 
conference made the famous 
crack to the effect that perhaps 
Good Old Joe Stalin wasn’t 
such a bad fellow after all. 

President Eisenhower 
throughout the campaign of this 
fall emphasized the theme of 
“peace and prosperity.” He ob- 
served in Boston that he didn’t 
look for war for some time, 
and the President took the 
shooting down of an American 
photographic plane over north- 
ern Japan with remarkable 
calmness. 


Many observers have seemed 
te be mystified by the Presi- 
dent’s optimism about the free- 
dom of danger from interna- 
tional war. They express the 
possibility that maybe the 
President has some information 
he hasn’t yet revealed, which 
inclines him to have such an 
optimistic outlook. 


Could be, of course. It may 
be that the President has some 
secret information which causes 
him to believe there isn’t a 
possibility that the Reds will 
be starting a little shooting war 
some place in the next few 
years. 

On the other hand, there are 
powerful pressures upon the 
President to want to put behind 
him the fear that there could 
be trouble with the Reds at 
almost any one of a dozen places 
at any time. In his major ad- 
dress before the National Se- 
curity Industrial Association of 
late October, the President dis- 
closed a great pre-occupation 


with the expanding economy, 
with welfare programs, and 
with projected heavy outlays 
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for hospitals, roads, and eventu- 
ally, for schools. 

Some sources here say that 
the programs outlined by the 
President would lead to a 
minimum anrual outlay of an 
additional $7.5 billion. 


On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent disclosed a firmness toward 
the program of _ continually 


scaling down “all security” ex- 


penditures. Just about the only 
chance the President has of 
expanding domestic expendi- 
tures and keeping the budget 
within $4 to $5 billion annu- 
ally short of a balance lies in 
continuing the program of re- 
ducing military spending. 


Cautions On Foreign 
Investments 


At a time when President 
Eisenhower seems to be 
enamored of the idea that 
heavy American investment 
abroad can go far to redress 
foreign economic imbalances, 
and when Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey trotted out and ap- 
proved the idea of a “junior 
world bank” which has been 
kicking around for a couple of 
years, a note of caution has 
been sounded here against this 
trend. 

This came from Charles R. 
Carroll, counsel to the National 
Foreign Trade Council, in a 
study, “Private Investments 
Abroad,” issued under the aus- 
pices of the American Enter- 
prise Association. 

The historical pattern of 
American investments, said Mr. 
Carroll suggests that certain 
specific factors be taken into 
account: 

“First, direct private invest- 
ment rather than portfolio in- 
vestment is the form best 
suited to the aptitude and ex- 
perience of the U. S. invester. 

“Second, availability of pri- 
vate funds is not the limiting 
factor in the growth of U. S. 
private foreign investment; and 

“Third, private foreign in- 
vestment has been expanding at 
am encouraging rate wherever 
foreign countries have provided 
a congenial climate.” 


New FNMA May Rely 
On Private Market 


In announcing the new set-u» 
for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the Eisen- 
hower Administration placed 
great stress upon its projected 
reliance upon private funds 
rather than the Federal Treas- 
ury for its main function. That 
function is to serve as a mar- 


ket, a so-called “secondary 
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“Good morning, Sir—would you be interested in an 


ink stain remover?’’ 


market” for the FHA insured 
and VA guaranteed loans. 

Altogether FNMA in portfolio 
and commitments has a stock 
of nearly $3 billion of govern- 
ment-sponsored mortgage loans. 
With minor exceptions, FNMA 
has since its beginning in the 
1930’s, relied upon the Treas- 
ury as its source of funds. 

The new plan, the Adminis- 
tration points out, contemplates 
a different set-up. Funds are 
supposed to come primarily 
from the sale of FNMA’s own 
debentures in the private money 
markets. Furthermore, every 
holder of a government-spon- 
sored mortgage which shifts the 
same to FNMA will have 3% of 
the proceeds thereof deducted 
and invested in the capital stock 
of FNMA. In that way “private 
capital” is supposed to replace 
Federal capital in this mortgage 
institution. 

It is even contemplated that 
some of the present portfolio 
will be financed by the sale of 
these debentures. An issue is said 
to be due of such debentures 
shortly after the turn of the year, 
the money to be used to repay 
the Treasury for the latter’s ad- 
vances to FNMA. This step, in- 
cidentally, will help the Treas- 
ury with its problem of keeping 
under the national debt limit. 


If FNMA earried through 
with this plan, eventually the 
money market rather than the 
Treasury would provide this 
back-stop for government-spon- 
sored loans. If this plan were 
carried through it would also 
provide a sharp exception to 
the general tenor of the Hous- 




















ing Act of 1954, which greatly 
increases the dependence of the 
housing industry upon govern- 
ment-proppeda creait, by piac- 
ing government insurance and 
guarantees behind a much 
softer scale of urban mortgage 
credit. 


Avoids Firm Commitment 


On the other hand, there is no 
assurance that the new FNMA 
of the Housing Act of 1954 will 
follow through with this ob- 
jective. 

For one thing, the new FNMA 
set-up provides a specific gen- 
eral exception to this purported 
trend toward reliance upon the 
private money market. Some 
$300 million of Treasury credit 
may be called into being at the 
order of the President to sup- 
port any type of government- 
sposored credit designated for 
the purpose by the President. 
This special mortgage assistance 
was designed, of course, to in- 
sure that new and more liberal 
types of mortgage credit pro- 
vided by the new act can be 
held by the hand so long as it is 
necessary. 


An inflationary-minded Con- 
gress or a possible future Ad- 
ministration liking soft credit 
can jointly increase the Federal 
allotment for “special mortgage 
assistance” and can increase at 
will the types of mortgages 
eligible for direct Treasury pur- 
chase via FNMA. 

Furthermore, the Act also 
kept from closing the door to 
the Federal Treasury in two 
other respects. 


(1) While it is “contemplated” 
that as private capital in FNMA 
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is built up, the $93 Million 
Treasury preferred = stock 
FNMA will be retired. the 
sets up no formula for this pur 
pose. In other words, the B0V. 
ernment can decide when, ; 
what amounts, or whether if 
ever, it wants to retire the 
Treasury capital. 


(2) The Aet also provi 
“under certain circumstana™ 
the Treasury § can Purchase 
FNMA debentures. [y other 
werds, if the Administratiog 
wants to, it can continue t 
finance FNMA with direct 
Treasury money, a step un. 
doubtedly necessary under cir. 
cumstances when it would not 
be feasible to sell FNMA de. 
bentures. 


Wanted to Hold On 


The Eisenhower Adrministij. 
tion deliberately avoided cutting 
FNMA off from Mama Treas. 
ury’s apron strings, finally ang 
irrevocably. For this it had 
reason. The reason was that 
the Administration wanted the 
Federal Government to be able 
to step back in and pour out 
the dough _ should business 
falter and it seem desirable to 
steam up a big housing boom 
as an anticyclical measure. 

On the other hand, by resery- 
ing this step toward private 
credit, the Administration will 
make it so much easier for a 
possible future inflationary Ad- 
ministration and Congress. The 
latter willl not be compelled 
to go through the agony of 
materially amending FNMA’; 
law, or of dealing with the ae- 
complished fact of a return of 
the so-called “secondary mar. 
ket” to the free money markets, 


Furthermore, whenever or if 
ever interest rates tend to rise 
on government-sponsored credit, 
any Administration will be 
tempted to repeal this timid 
move toward the private money 
markets. For the maintenance 
of low interest rates on govern- 
ment-sponsored mortgages is a 
politically sacred thing. 


















































(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


Joins Pacific Coast Secs. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRoNIctt 
SAN MARINO, Calif. — Rober 
L. Sullivan is now with Pacifit 
Coast Securities Company, 230 
Huntington Drive. 


Pledger Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harol! 
E. Klinke is now with Pledger 4 
Company, Inc., 210 West Sevent 
Street, members of the Los A® 
geles Stock Exchange. 
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